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PAHT  I.   INTRODUCTION,  NATURE,  AND  SCOPE  OF  THE  PROBLEM 

CHAPTER  I 
INTRODUCTION 
The  Problem 

The  purpose  of  this  project  is  to  design  criteria  for 
a  developmeat  program  that  will  have  application,  in  general, 
to  all  management  personnel,  and,  specifically,  application 
to  management  personnel  of  hospitals  and  health  related 
institutions.   The  approach  to  be  suggested  is  conceived  to 
be  applicable  to  all  levels  in  the  hospital  orgaxiizational 
hierarchy  and  to  both  medical  and  non-medical  personnel  in 
supervisory  positions.   Indeed,  it  has  been  concluded  that 
to  the  extent  that  all  levels  and  all  groups  are  not  in- 
cluded, the  value  of  the  proposed  program  would  have 
reduced  effectiveness. 

The  Nature  and  Scope  of  the  Problem 

Health  care  has  received  increased  attention  in 
recent  years  and  it  is  to  be  expected  this  trend  will 
continue  in  the  future.   The  implications  for  the  need  of 
a  healthy  population  are  obvious.  Research  has  provided 


greater  means  to  prevent  and  cure  disease,  increasingly 
widespread  education  has  provided  greater  numbers  of 
qualified  people  in  the  various  medical  and  parinedical 
professions,  a  more  affluent  society  is  better  able  to  sup- 
port more  adequate  health  services,  sind  a  better  informed 
public  is  demanding  more  prompt  and  expert  treatment. 

Impact  of  hospitals, -As  would  be  expected,  the  growth 
in  the  number  of  hospitals  and  hospital  employees  has  been 
steady.   In  1965,  there  were  7,158  hospitals  in  the  United 
States  with  1,8^0,000  full-time  employees  (Hospitals,  196^, 
p.  469) »  ranking  hospitals  fourth  in  employing  industries 
in  the  United  States.   Significantly,  since  19^,  employment 
in  hospitals  has  more  than  doubled.   Between  1955  and  1958, 
hospitals  were  responsible  for  25  per  cent  of  the  net  in- 
crease in  the  total  labor  force  in  this  country.   Approxi- 
mately 2.5  per  cent  of  all  employed  in  the  United  States 
work  in  hospitals  (Hospitals,  1962,  p.  ^1^) ,      Employees 
include  a  broad  spectrum  of  skills  and  educational  back- 
grounds rajiging  from  the  ujiskilled  janitor  and  maid,  through 
the  skilled  technician,  to  the  highly  skilled  surgeon.   Two- 
thirds  of  hospital  employees  are  directly  involved  with 
patient  care.   In  1963,  100  million  outpatients  and  25 
million  inpatients  received  hospital  care.   Of  total 
hospital  expenditures  amounting  to  nearly  eleven  billion 
dollars,  approximately  two-thirds  are  allocated  to  employee 


aalarl«a  and  wages,  and  the  percentage  for  employee  oonpen- 
satlon  continues  to  rise. 

Of  all  hospitals,  the  greatest  nvnnber  are  classified 
as  short-tenn  general  hospitals;  of  this  group,  nearly  60 
per  cent  have  fewer  than  100  beds,  while  only  about  2.$  per 
cent  have  over  500  beds.  With  an  average  of  2«l8  to  2,53 
employees  per  bed,  the  majority  of  hospitals  employ  fewer 
than  250  employees  and  few  of  the  larger  hospitals  would 
exceed  1200  to  1^00  employees. 

The  hospital  as  an  institution 

Brown  (I96I)  points  out  that  the  present-day  hospital 
is  more  than  a  place  set  aside  for  cxirlng  the  ill  and  in- 
jured.  It  may  also  bo  one  or  more  of  the  following: 

1»  An  Economic  Enterprise.  The  average  hospital  employs 
approximately  one  of  every  $0   employees  of  the  community 
in  which  it  is  located.   Its  payroll  and  purchasing 
power  have  created  a  significant  impact  on  the  community. 
Hospital  administration  must  be  aware  of  the  Importance 
of  budgets  and  costs  in  managing  their  institution. 

2,  A  Professional  Enterprise,   Many  decisions  are  made 
for  the  hospital  by  those  who  are  not  a  part  of  the 
hospital  itself.   Typically,  about  tvienty  professions 
are  represented  In  a  medium-sized  hospital,  each  with  a 
national  organization.   Often  it  is  the  profession  that 
can  best  evaluate  its  members,   (This  does  not  neces- 
sarily mean  that  the  professional  organization  can 
always  best  judge  the  total  situation.) 

3»  An  Educational  Enterprise,  There  are  approximately 
.  250,000  f"ull  time  students  participating  in  formal 
education  in  hospitals  in  the  United  States,  To  pro- 
vide this  education  costs  the  nation's  hospitals 
1200,000,000  annually. 


^.  A  Social  Enterprise.   The  hospital,  unlike  most 
social  agencies,  sells  its  services.   The  hospital,  in 
creating  its  services,-  is  productive.   Regaxdless  of 
the  individual's  ability  to  pay,  the  hospital  is  ex- 
pected to  serve  all  who  need  its  aid.   However,  the 
hospital  administration  must  not  confuse  the  concept 
of  "non-profit"  hospital  with  a  lack  of  financial 
responsibility. 

5.  A  Relip;ious  Enterprise.   One-fourth  of  the  nation's 
hospitals  have  a  formal  chaplaincy  program,  and,  what 
is  more  significant,  one-third  of  all  persons  seeking 
hospital  care  are  admitted  to  church-owned  institutions. 

6.  A  ReseeLrch  Enterprise.   Hospitals  have  the  skilled 
personnel  and  are  rapidly  increasing  their  ownership 
of  facilities  for  research.   Presently,  about  one-half 
billion  dollars  is  being  spent  for  research  in  hospitals. 

7.  A  Community  Enterprise.   Hospitals  exist  as  a  re- 
sponse  to  the  community's  desire  to  provide  its  citi- 
zens with  a  full  range  of  medical  service.   For  any 
given  community,  the  hospital  can  be  a  symbol  of  civic 
concern  and  accomplishment.   In  fact,  the  hospital  in 
some  instances  nay  be  a  symbol  of  community  Eunbition, 

8.  A  Public  Enterprise.   Typically,  the  hospital  is 
under  local  control  and  enjoys  a  certain  amount  of 
local  autonomy.   This  public  aspect  is  limited,  expanded, 
confused,  or  supported  by  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
third  party  financing  and  regulation  provided  by  state 
and  federal  governments  and  by  private  medical  plans. 

If  the  hospitals  are  valuable  and  their  increased 
contributions  are  to  be  encouraged  and  management  plays  the 
vital  role  to  organize  and  motivate  for  hospital  success, 
it  may  be  concluded  that  the  greatest  single  contribution 
that  can  be  made  to  further  this  goal  would  be  to  contribute 
to  more  effective  hospital  management.   The  problem  is  to 
find  what  knowledge  and  attitudes  the  manager  is  to  possess 
to  be  the  most  effective,  and  to  find  -che  most  efficient 
methods  by  which  the  knowledge  can  be  learned  and  the  atti- 
tudes developed. 


The  Hypothesis 

The  hypothesis  upon  which  this  study  is  "based  is 
twofold: 

1,  There  is  one  basic  manager  pattern  of  behavior  that 
Is  most  appropriate  for  organizational  effectiveness, 

2,  This  pattern  of  behavior  can  be  learned  through  a 
proper  program  of  management  development. 

The  Methodology 

It  would  be  fairly  convenient,  and  it  is  believed 
fairly  satisfactory,  to  develop  a  management  training  pro- 
gram based  on  outlines  of  programs  now  in  use  by  a  number 
of  organizations  in  and  out  of  the  hospital  field.   However, 
it  is  also  believed  that  much  of  this  material  is  based  more 
on  a  "me-too"  philosophy  and  less  on  a  well-considered, 
systematic  development  of  a  comprehensive  program  to  meet 
specific  needs  of  a  given  institution.   It  is  believed  that 
there  are  universals  of  effective  organization  structure 
and  management  behavior.   To  this  extent,  all  well-conceived 
programs  will  have  elements  similar  to  all  other  programs. 
Any  manager  receiving  a  general  program  of  this  nature 
would  be  expected  to  benefit  regardless  of  the  organization 
or  his  position  in  the  organization.   However,  each  type  of 
organization  and  each  individual  is  unique  in  various  ways. 
Of  considerable  importance  are  variables  such  as  the 
personality  of  the  leader,  the  personalities  of  the 


subordinates,  the  organization  structure,  the  organization 
goals,  the  historic  background  and  development  of  the 
organization,  and  the  publics  with  which  the  organization 
must  deal. 

There  is  considerable  discussion  in  the  literature 
related  to  content  of  specific  programs  in  management  develop- 
ment, of  which  representative  examples  will  be  presented. 
It  is  believed  that  little  of  a  permanent  nature  is  gained 
by  a  "one-shot"  approach.   Training  and  development,  to  be 
effective,  must  be  continuous.   Also,  there  appears  to  be  an 
assumption  hj   many  that  a  program  can  be  directed  solely  to 
one  group  of  managers-  usually  lower  level  management  -  and 
thereby  solve  most,  if  not  all,  management  problems.   More 
comprehensive  evidence  indicates  that  for  management  train- 
ing to  be  effective,  all  managers  at  all  levels  in  the 
organization  must  participate,   A  lower  level  manager  has 
little  opportunity  to  practice  newly  learned  knowledge  which 
lacks  higher  management  support.   Further,  at  each  management 
level,  those  trained  in  a  class  situation  need  instruction 
and  guidsince  from  their  immediate  superiors.  Management 
training  must  be  interpreted  in  terms  of  behavior.   Leader- 
ship behavior  may  be  considered  as  a  skill  and,  thus, 
management  training  may  logically  be  expected  to  require 
practice  for  learning,  as  is  required  for  any  skill.   Train- 
ing involves  learning;  therefore,  the  most  effective  forms 


of  learning  require  the  application  of  material  through 
practice.   In  addition,  management  training  cannot  be  con- 
sidered as  separate  from  the  manager's  on-the-job  duties. 
Training  must  relate  to  the  role  of  the  manager.  Manage- 
ment development  requires  more  than  a  management  training 
program.   It  requires  continuous  development  and  self  de- 
velopment. Finally,  as  a  guide  for  training  and  orx-the-job 
behavior  and  as  a  measure  of  training  effectiveness,  a  well- 
conceived  program  requires  aome  method  or  methods  of 
measurement. 

Emphasis  on  Leadership  rather  than  on  the  Functions 
of  Management  is  believed  to  be  the  key  area  of  attention. 
This  is  not  to  Indicate  a  lesser  importance  of  Functions, 
but  It  Is  believed  that  concentration  on  Leadership  behavior 
will  lead  directly  to  more  effective  overall  practices  of 
the  manager. 

Sources  of  Information 
Based  upon  the  stated  hypothesis,  a  thorough  search 
of  the  literature  Is  of  value  In  beginning  a  study  for  the 
proposed  program.  Books  and  articles  in  the  fields  of 
philosophy,  management,  organization,  leadership,  and 
learning  theory,  presented  by  educators,  researchers,  and 
practicing  managers  are  of  considerable  value.  Articles 
on  the  philosophy  of  management  and  theories  of  learning. 
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expreaaloos  of  beliefs  and  exi)erlence8  of  the  practicing 
menager,  and  results  of  leadership  and  organization  attidles 
both  In  the  laboratory  setting  and  on-the-job,  all  con- 
tribute to  the  development  of  an  effective  program. 

Interviews  with  practicing  managers,  especially  In  the 
hospital  field,  are  of  value.   In  addition  to  this  writer's 
Interviewing  for  earlier  studies  and  Interviews  for  this 
study,  a  considerable  amount  of  "Interviewing"  has  been 
accomplished  by  others  which  Is  found  In  the  literature. 

Contacts  with  those  having  experience  In  management 
development,  such  as  universities  with  active  management 
development  programs,  management  consulting  firms,  testing 
services,  and  businesses.  Industries,  hospitals,  and 
their  associations,  provide  much  information.   Unfortunate- 
ly, most  of  these  organizations  are  reluctant  to  share 
their  experiences  and  knowledge  with  others.  Even  those 
who  publish  extensively  have  limited  the  exactness  of 
their  reporting  to  such  an  extent  that  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult for  the  reader  to  take  any  one  article  or  series  of 
articles  and  duplicate  the  training  programs  v/ith  any 
assurance  of  exactness.   On  close  examination,  there  tends 
to  be  a  vagueness  of  content,  presentation,  measurement,  etc. 
However,  even  here  one  is  able  to  detect  certain  patterns. 
Based  on  known  effectiveness  of  certain  programs  or  on  known 
success  of  organizations  utilizing  certain  programs,  the 


reader  is  able,  indirectly,  to  make  evaluations  of  their 
probable  effectiveness.   It  is  to  the  extensive  literature 
that  major  emphasis  will  be  made  in  preparing  the  recommenda- 
tions to  be  presented. 

The  Plan  of  Study 

In  support  of  the  stated  hypothesis  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  management  development  program,  the  procedure 
to  be  used  vdll  be  to  consider  each  of  the  following  areas: 

1,  Philosophy  of  Management;   Accepting  that  any 
particular  management  pattern  will  be  successful  only 
to  the  extent  that  it  is  compatible  with  the  philosophy 
of  the  leader,  his  subordinates,  and  the  publics  with 
whom  they  come  in  contact,  this  philosophy,  or  these 
philosophies,  must  be  understood.   In  the  United  States, 
most  individuals  have  their  attitudes  and  norms  shaped 
by  the  general  philosophy  of  the  Western  tradition. 
This  philosophy  will  be  considered  as  it  relates  to 
management  in  general  and  to  hospital  management  in 
particular, 

2,  Leadership  Patterns;   Having  established  the  phil- 
osophy  in  which  the  manager  is  to  operate,  the  next 
step  is  to  find  what  leadership  pattern,  or  which 
leadership  patterns,  are  the  most  successful.   This 
will  be  attempted  by  reviewing  the  literature  related 
to  studies  of  leadership  behavior  of  various  types  to 
find  which  is  the  most  successful  under  a  variety  of 
situations.   From  this,  a  better  decision  can  be  made 
as  to  what  type  of  leadership  is  to  be  learned  and  then 
applied  on  the  Job  by  the  manager, 

3,  Learning  Theory;   it  is  not  sufficient  to  be  able 
merely  to  tell  the  manager  what  form  of  leadership 
behavior  is  the  most  successful.   Training  of  the 
manager  needs  to  be  efficient  in  any  organization 

•  where  time  and  manpower  are  an  expense;  time  and  man- 
power are  especially  critical  in  the  hospital  where 
their  uses  are  related  to  the  reduction  of  pain  and 
the  treatment  of  the  ill  and  injured,   A  study  will  be 
made  of  theories  and  techniques  of  learning  in  an  at- 
tempt to  find  those  methods  most  efficient  in  relating 
what  is  known  about  leadership  to  the  manager  who  is  to 
practice  leadership. 
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^.  Training  Programs.  With  the  volxime  of  material 
written  about  management  training  programs  in  and 
out  of  the  hospital  field,  it  is  appropriate  to  re- 
view what  types  of  programs  have  been  conducted.   The 
review  will  be  concerned  with  sucn  factors  as:   course 
content,  methods  of  Instruction,  student  selection, 
instructor  selection,  training  facilities,  and  results 
of  the  training.   From  this  review,  it  is  believed  that 
various  patterns  of  successful  and  unsuccessful  train- 
ing programs  will  be  found.   The  successful  forms  can 
be  combined  and  related  to  the  specific  problems  of 
the  hospital.   All  programs  can  be  related  to  the 
philosophy  of  management,  leadership  patterns,  and 
learning  theory. 

5.  A  Management  Development  Program  for  the  Hospital; 
Following  the  above  analysis,  one  will  be  able  to  de- 
rive,  if  not  the  ultimate  in  a  training  program  for 
managers,  at  least  a  training  program  with  a  high 
probability  of  success.   Such  a  program  would  relate 
to  demands  and  expectations  of  society,  to  the  needs 
and  attitudes  of  the  clientele  served,  to  the  hospital 
employees,  and  to  the  managers  as  the  focus  of  attention. 

Having  arrived  at  the  most  effective  methods  of 
leadership  and  the  most  effective  technique  of  teaching  these 
methods,  the  challenge  is  to  adapt  them  to  a  management  pro- 
gram.  In  its  broadest  concepts,  the  basic  approach  would  be 
applicable  to  all  organizations;  specifically,  an  exact  pro- 
gram of  management  development  will  be  suggested  for  all 
management  personnel  in  the  hospital. 

Final  interpretation  and  evaluation  is  left  for  the 

writer.   It  is  believed  that  the  reader  -  the  administrator 

or  training  director  who  will  use  this  program  as  a  guide  - 

will  also  need  to  adapt  suggestions  made  to  his  specific 

organization  with  its  unique  needs.   The  value  will  be  that 

the  program  presented  will  provide  more  guidance  and  will  be 

devised  on  a  more  firm  foundation  than  has  been  found  in  the 
literature. 


CHAPTER  II 
NATURE  AND  SCOPE  OF  THE  PROBLEM:  THE  HOSPITAL 

Before  a  meaningful  management  development  program 
can  be  suggested  an  appreciation  and  understanding  of  the 
hospital  as  an  institution  and  of  the  hospital  manager  as 
a  guiding  influence  must  be  established.   That  is  the  pur- 
pose of  this  and  the  following  chapter. 

Historical  Development  of  Hospitals 

Early  beginnings. -To  fully  appreciate  the  hospital 
as  it  is  today,  it  is  of  value  to  consider,  briefly,  the 
historical  development  of  the  hospital.   Understeindably, 
the  hospital  is  a  product  of  its  background  as  well  as  of 
its  current  environment.   The  following  discussion  is  drawn 
heavily  from  Rosen  (1963),  although  the  major  points  are 
found  included  in  most  reviews  of  hospital  history. 

"Medicine"  in  some  form  has  been  practiced  in  all 
cultures  for  all  of  reco2?ded  time.   However,  the  first 
attempts  toward  hospitals  in  any  form  approximating  present 
day  concepts,  began,  in  the  Western  world,  during  the  third 
and  fourth  centuries  under  RomeLn  influence.   During  medieval 
times,  hospitals  were  founded  for  religious  and  social 
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reasons.  Often  travelers,  especially  the  ill,  sought 
monasteries  as  shelter.   The  resident  monks  became  the 
medical  practitioners,  and  their  herb  gardens  their  source 
of  medication.  By  the  end  of  the  15th  century,  Europe  was 
"covered  with  a  network"  of  hospitals  financed  through 
charity  -  alms,  endowments,  legacies,  donations,  and  offer- 
ings.  Patrons  of  these  institutions  acted  much  as  the 
present-day  hospital  Board  of  Trustees,  appointing  the 
administrator,  establishing  rules,  often  adminstering  dis- 
cipline, and,  in  some  cases,  selecting  clientele.   By  the 
end  of  the  middle  ages,  many  of  these  institutions  had 
developed  into  institutions  resembling  present-day  nursing 
homes  -  boarding  homes  for  the  aged. 

Changing  philosophy  and  practices 

In  1311 J  Pope  Clement  V  established  more  exacting 
controls  over  the  religious  "hospitals"  by  requiring  that 
the  administrator  sv/ear  to  honest  administration  and  re- 
quiring him  to  provide  financial  statements  to  the  local 
bishop.  Beginning  with  the  IJth  century,  hospitals  came 
more  under  secular  control  but  continued  to  employ  religious 
workers. 

During  this  earlier  period,  there  was  an  underlying 
philosophy  motivating  care  of  the  sick.   Service  was  seen 
as  providing  the  greatest  good  to  the  giver  -  both  for  the 
patrons  and  the  religious  servant.  That  is,  the  sick 
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provided  the  religious  an  opportunity  to  serve  God  through 
adnlnlsterlng  medical  assistance.  Gradually.,  changes 
evolved*  Less  emphasis  was  placed  on  the  donor  and  more 
emphasis  on  the  receiver  -  the  sick.  The  trend  was  gradually 
away  from  the  hospital  as  a  charitable  Institution  to  the 
hospital  as  an  organized  agency  of  public  assistance.   How- 
ever, the  charitable  concept  continued  to  be  strong  even  to 
the  end  of  the  19th  century  with  much  of  the  same  phil- 
osophy remaining  today.   It  has  been  the  history  of  hospitals 
that  government  has  eventually  taken  over  where  private 
action  began.   Society  began  to  discover  that  patients  who 
received  no  medical  attention  remained  longer  in  hospitals. 
In  response  to  this  recognition,  from  the  ll^th  century  on, 
physicians  were  found  to  be  more  closely  associated  with 
hospitals. 

The  I6th  and  17th  centuries  marked  the  introduction 
of  the  application  of  science  to  medical  care.   Much  re- 
search, study,  and  application  was  financed  through  founda- 
tion grants.   The  l8th  century  middle  class,  generally, 
desired  order,  efficiency,  and  discipline,  and  held  an 
Increasing  concern  for  man's  well  being.   Such  attitudes 
naturally  carried  over  to  concern  for  community  institutions  - 
including  hospitals. 

Colonial  United  States  was  behind  Europe  in  medical 
services.   The  first  successful  general  hospital  in  the  New 
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World  was  founded  in  Philadelphia  in  1751.  New  middle 
class  norms  changed  emphasis  from  purely  medical  considera- 
tions to  social  considerations;  it  hecame  the  goal  not 
merely  to  relieve  suffering,  but  to  cure  and  to  return  the 
sick  to  a  productive  life  -  sickness  was  unproductive.   In 
line  with  this  concept,  the  chronic,  incurable,  and  terminal 
patient  was  generally  not  acceptable  in  hospitals.   They 
were  placed  in  separate  institutions.   This  approach  was 
closely  in  line  with  much  present-day  practice;  the  volun- 
tary hospital  accepts  acute,  short  term  patients  and  separate 
institutions  are  provided  for  those  with  chronic  and  in- 
curable diseases. 

As  the  trend  in  medical  care  changed  from  charitable 
to  social  considerations,  other  factors  entered  into  the 
hospital  organization.   By  the  late  1800' s,  the  number  of 
hospitals  increased  as  the  number  receiving  medical  training 
increased.   Nurses  became  more  competent  through  improved 
training.   Beginning  with  the  turn  of  the  present  century, 
greater  numbers  of  parimedical  professions  entered  the 
hospital.   Today,  the  hospital  has  become  the  physicians' 
workshop.   The  current  trend  is  lor  the  hospital  to  become 
the  community  health  center  with  greater  responsibilities 
and  affecting  a  greater  number  of  citizens  in  more  and  more 
situations. 
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As  late  as  the  iS^O's,  the  financially  Independent 
trtien  111  predominately  remained  at  home  for  treatment,  even 
for  operations;  the  poor  feared  the  hospital  as  a  death 
sentence.   The  1920's  have  been  Identified  as  a  major  turn- 
ing point  In  the  public's  attitude  toward  hospitals.   Over 
the  preceding  years  there  had  been  a  great  decrease  In 
hospital  mortality  rates  as  new  techniques.  Improved  anti- 
septics, and  more  effective  Infection  control  procedures 
were  Introduced,   People,  increasingly,  saw  the  hospital  as 
personally  valuable.   Increased  popularity  of  hospitals 
created  Increased  demand  for  still  more  services.  New 
specialty  fields  wore  embraced,  not  all  considered  purely 
medical,  such  as  the  use  of  social  workers,  nutritionists, 
and  accountants.   This  increased  complexity  has  brought 
Increased  cost.   Recently,  there  has  been  even  more  com- 
plexity and  change  duo  to  greater  emphasis  on  hospital 
administration,  prepaid  medical  plans,  still  greater  public 
interest  In  hospital  care,  and  the  Increased  role  of  govern- 
ment. 

The  present  situation 

Querldo  (1962)  points  out  that  "the  hospital  evolves 
in  a  given  society  as  a  result  of  the  Interplay  of  forces 
which  are  active  In  that  society. , .determined  by  the  level 
of  culture  and  of  thought  and  by  economic,  social  and 
technical  conditions  existing  at  a  given  time,"  At  present 
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he  finds  the  major  trends  to  be: 

!•  A  change  in  emphasis  from  bed  space  to  work  space. 

2.  Differentiation  between  medical  and  nursing  services. 

3.  A  change  from  differentiation  according  to  medical 
specialism  to  differentiation  according  to  requirements 
of  the  patient. 

^.  Disappearance  of  class  differentiation  between 
hospital  users  -  the  patients. 

The  hospital  of  today  -  and  even  more  the  hospital 
of  the  future  -  is  seen  as  a  central  point  where  "through 
new  concepts  of  medicine,  the  art  and  science  of  healing 
Lwill  evolve  as]  a  whole  new  image. .. .Based  on... love  through 
service  and  strength  through  knowledge,  a  hospital  is  no 
longer  a  place  of  despair  and  agony,  but  a  fortress  of  hope 
and  a  temple  of  dedication. .. .It  is  our  community  monument 
of  the  Brotherhood  of  Man"  (Landry,  1965). 

The  new  setting  has  created  a  situation  in  which  the 
doctor  requires  the  hospital  as  a  place  of  work  and  the 
hospital  would  be  unrecognizable  as  it  is  now  known  without 
the  physician.   The  increasing  reliance  of  the  doctor  on 
the  hospital  and  the  increasing  role  of  relatively  new 
services  and  specialists  have  added  to  the  complexity  of 
hospital  operation  and  have  required  many  controls  and  an 
amount  of  teamwork  that  many  find  unwanted.   However,  all 
intimately  involved  with  hospital  operation  have  found  an 
increasing  need  for  administrative  efficiency,  rationality, 
productivity,  and  accountability. 
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Complexity  of  the  Hospital 


Power  structure 


Hospitals  have  been  the  object  of  a  considerable  number 
of  studies  embracing  all  groups  in  the  hospital  including 
the  patient,   Perrow  (1963)  has  studied  the  power  structure 
at  the  top  levels  In  the  hospital  hierarchy.   The  subject 
of  the  study  was  a  300-hod  "representative  hospital,"   The 
author  accepted  the  hypothesis  that,  in  the  long  run,  an 
organization  will  be  controlled  by  Individuals  or  groups  of 
Individuals  who  perform  the  most  difficult  and  critical 
tasks.   The  characteristics  of  the  dominant  group  -  such  as 
social  background,  career,  ideology,  personal  interests, 
etc,  -  will  determine  the  major  operating  policies  and  goals 
of  the  organization.   The  three  groups  found  to  have  the 
greatest  power  in  the  hospital  are:  the  board  of  trustees 
who  control  capital  investment  and  community  acceptance;:  the 
physicians  who  control  the  incroesod  complexity  and  impor- 
tant critical  skills;  and  the  administrator  who  controls  the 
increased  complexity  of  activities  and  is  involved  In  In- 
creased contacts  outside  the  hospital. 

In  earlier  developmental  periods,  the  formal  position 
of  the  administrator  was  one  of  a  passive  lieutenant  who 
kept  records  and  supervised  plant  operations  and  maintenance. 
In  the  past,  administrators  typically  possessed  a  background 
In  either  nursing,  management  of  a  hospital  department. 
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management  in  a  business  enterprise,  or  experience  in  volun- 
tary organizations;  More  recently,  the  administrator  has 
introduced  hiaself  as  a  coordinator  between  trustees  and 
physicians.   There  has  been  increased  respect  for  his 
functions;  therefore,  the  administrator  has  gained  increased 
authority  and  prestige. 

Because  of  the  three  major  power  groups,  the  concept^^// 
of  multiple  leadership  is  seen  as  a  probable  consequence.   ^ 
Perrow  sees  this  as  creating  a  situation  in  which  the 
organization  is  less  able  to  pursue  long  term  goals.   Further, 
an  organization  with  multiple  leadership,  to  be  stable,  is 
likely  to  exist  only  when  there  are  multiple  goals  which 
lack  precise  criteria  of  achievement  and  where  there  is 
considerable  tolerance  with  regard  to  achievement.   Accom- 
modating all  power  interests  can  lead  to:  organization 
drift,  ambiguity  of  purpose,  and  opportunism.   With  multiple 
leadership,  there  is  a  need  for  some  sort  of  facilitating 
leadership  that  keeps  "explosive  issues"  from  erupting  too 
often,  and  maintains  compatable  relations  between  the 
parties. 

Smith  (1955)  finds  that  "basically,  a  hospital  may 
be  conceived  as  an  organization  at  cross-purposes  with  it- 
self," because  of  the  dual  authority  role  between  the 
hospital's  formal  supervisory  hierarchy  and  the  impact  on 
the  hospital  by  the  physician.   The  doctor  is  able  to  exert 
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pressure  at  all  levels  in  the  hospital.  This  is  found  to 
be  especially  true  in  areas  that  are  typically  not  clearly 
defined  between  administration  and  medical,  such  as  pharmacy » 
pathology,  I-ray,  patient  admissions,  and  medical  records. 
It  is  a  situation  where  "professional  competence  [of  the 
physician]  is  exercised  in  a  matrix  of  lay  administration," 
The  physician,  armed  with  charismatic  authority,  defined  as 
the  "gift  of  grace,"  is  "defiant"  of  administrative  regu- 
lation.  An  inherent  conflict  often  results  between  lay 
scalar  status  and  functional  status.   Employees  are  caught 
in  a  conflict  situation  because  they  receive  orders  from 
both.   Smith  sees  the  hospital  possessed  with  opposing 
values  or  symbols  -  money  advocated  by  the  administration 
as  part  of  its  business  orientation,  and  service  which  is 
the  physician's  major  goal.   (There  may  be  those  who  would 
choose  to  argue  with  this  differentiation;  many,  including 
administrative  personnel,  have  been  attracted  to  hospital 
work  because  of  the  desire  for  service,  while  some  physi- 
cians, correctly  or  incorrectly,  have  been  accused  of  being 
more  interested  in  personal  financial  gain  than  in  providing 
patient  care.)   As  viewed  by  Smith,  the  conflict  can  be 
further  complicated  in  those  situations  where  some  individuals 
and  departments  exploit  the  system  by  working  the  administra- 
tor against  the  physicians.   There  "may  be  no  ideal  solution 
to  this  kind  of  problem, ., [but]  administrators  who  understand 
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this  sr«  b«tt*r  equipped  to  deal  with  the  strains  of  their 
organizations." 

Increased  denanda  on  the  manager 

Whistler  (I96I4.)  sees  additional  changes  Involving 
the  administrator  and  others  in  the  hospital.  The  intro- 
duction of  electronic  ccmputors  for  application  to 
operational  problesi-solvlng  is  seen  as  tending  to  decrease 
the  layers  in  the  organisation  and  leading  to  more  centrali- 
zation. There  is  greater  development  and  application  of 
management  practices  by  the  use  of  operations  research, 
mathematics,  and  statistics.  Finally,  there  is  greater 
insight  into  the  natiire  and  functions  of  organizations 
through  organization  theory.  The  Western  concept  of  the 
value  of  education  and  research  has  led  to  a  more  educated, 
critical,  and  mobile  society  with  whom  the  administrator 
must  deal,   Organlzatlona  that  not  only  generate  change  but 
adapt  to  change  when  required  are  seen  as  those  which  will 
most  effectively  survive,   Ao  part  of  the  challenge,  and  as 
required  by  the  situation, ^Whistler  (p.  55)  is  "increasingly 
convinced  that  management  training  must  continue  throughout 
the  career  of  the  executive"  if  he  is  not  only  to  keep  up 
but  to  lead  in  the  changes. 

There  is  an  Increased  demand  for  medical  care  by  the 
citizen  for  himself  end  for  his  fellow  citizens.  Hospitals 
have  to  adjust  to  a  broadening  rolo.  Some  of  these  demands 
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are  (Klumpp,  1959):  increased  interest  in  preventive  medi- 
cine, studies  of  environmental  control,  the  addition  of 
more  services  as  the  out-patient  clinics,  diagnostic 
facilities,  research  activities,  long  term  care,  rehabili- 
tation, and  home  care.  Increased  demands  have  created  a 
greater  need  for  effective  coordination  with  other  community 
health  agencies  outside  the  hospital.   Many  believe  that 
the  hospital  of  the  near  future  will  be  a  health  complex, 
that  is,  a  hospital  with  more  than  one  roof,  each  unit  pro- 
viding separate,  specialized  services. 

Management  of  change 

As  society  has  changed,  hospitals  and  the  roles  of 
the  administrator  and  subordinate  managers  have  been  forced 
to  change.   The  administrator's  role  has  been  brought  about 
partly  by  changes  outside  his  control,  but  more  recently 
he  has  been  the  motive  force  behind  much  of  the  change.   He 
has  helped  change  the  hospital,  and,  thereby,  changed  atti- 
tudes toward  the  hospital  by  those  in  and  outside  the 
hospital.   In  the  recent  past,  "almost  exclusively,  the 
concern  of  superintendents  [admiaistrators]  was  with  the 
internal  activities  and  process  of  the  hospital.   They  dealt 
with  what  would  be  regarded  today  as  simple  problems  in  a 
simple  organization"  (Bachmeyer,  1963),   As  in  industry, 
the  hospital  field  has  experienced  changing  concepts  con- 
cerning delegation,  formalized  reporting  systems,  individual 
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devolopmont,  and  Interest  In  the  activities  of  other 
hospitals. 

Importance  of  the  manager 

The  importance  of  the  role  of  the  administrator  is 
well  stated  by  Dressel  (1963):   "Perhaps  the  single  most 
Important  decision  made  by  the  hospital  trustee  is  the 
selection  of  a  new  administrator. " 

There  are  certain  aspects  of  the  management  position 
that  appear  to  be  common  to  all  formal  organizations,  in- 
cluding the  hospital  (Davis,  I960).   The  effectiveness  of 
leadership  depends  on  the  ability  tor  recognize  the  nature 
of  the  situation,  evaluate  the  significance  and  requirements 
of  the  situation,  face  the  facts  concerning  whatever  factors 
are  operating  to  create  the  situation,  and  follow  the  course 
of  action  dictated.  The  role  of  leadership  is  the  exercise 
of  that  combination  of  personal  qualities  which  influences 
people  to  cooperate  toward  soma  ooinmon  goal  because  they 
find  it  desirable  to  do  so. 

Leadership  can  logically  be  seen  as  separate  frcm 
the  "functions"  of  management,  although  understanding  and 
practice  of  both  are  mandatory  for  effective  management.  It 
is  for  the  leader  to  establish  and  Interpret  the  organiza- 
tional objectives.   Objectives  are  interpreted  in  terms  of 
satisfaction  of  needs  or  desires. 
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Functions  in  the  hospital 

For  the  hospital,  the  objectives  may  logically  he 
seen  as:   relief  from  disability,  encouragement  and  main- 
tenance of  morale,  medical  care  for  speedy  recovery,  pleasant 
environment,  cost  compatible  with  ability  to  pay,  etc.   In 
sum,  the  major  objective  of  the  hospital  is  to  provide 
"Quality  Patient  Care."  To  this  end,  the  major  hospital 
organizational  functions  are:   diagnosis,  advice,  prescrip- 
tion, application  of  medical  procedures,  direction  of 
nurses  and  medical  technicians,  and  related  medical  activi- 
ties.  In  support  of  these  activities,  hospital  management 
is  responsible  for  the  functions  of:   general  administration 
of  nursing  services,  general  supervision  of  medical  facili- 
tating service,  general  supervision  of  non-medical  services, 
operation  of  the  hospital  plant,  personnel  services,  account- 
ing and  financial  functions,  etc.   Therefore,  the  challenges 
of  the  manager  are  both  personal  and  organizational. 

Hospital  organization 

The  following  charts  (Chart  2-1  -  Chart  2-8)  show  a 
hypothetical  hospital  organization.   These  charts  are  a 
composite  taken  from  a  study  made  by  the  U.S.  Employment 
Service  in  cooperation  with  the  American  Hospital  Associ- 
ation (.United  States  Department  of  Labor,  1952). 

In  reviewing  this  organization,  one  may  question 
certain  decisions  of  organizational  structure,  and  those 
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intimately  associated  with  hospitals  may  question  certain 
organizational  grouping,  terminology  used,  or  units  in- 
cluded or  excluded.   This  is,  however,  the  single  most 
complete  study  found  and  provides  a  point  of  departure  for 
discussion.   I'his  organizai^ion  is  useful  to  indicate  more 
specifically  the  variety  of  activities  that  may  be  carried 
out  in  the  hospital,  and,  more  specifically  for  present 
purposes,  the  numbers  and  types  of  supervisory  personnel  in 
the  hospital, 

Anderson  and  Varkov  (1961),  in  a  study  of  organiza- 
tion structure  and  personnel  behavior  in  51  Veterans' 
Administration  general  and  TB  hospitals,  have  found  that, 
regardless  of  the  type  or  size  of  hospital,  approximately 
12,5  per  cent  of  the  employees  hold  supervisory  positions  - 
neither  size  nor  complexity  of  functions  appears  to  cause  a 
change  in  the  percentage  of  management  personnel. 

With  the  increasing  complexity  and  challenges,  a 
survey  by  the  American  Hospital  Association  found  that 
"many  administrators  may  be  using  the  wrong  management 
tools,  although  on  the  whole  they  are  doing  a  good  Job..." 
(Hospital  counseling  program...,  I960),   It  was  found  that 
administrators  were  spending  "too  much  time"  with  internal 
operations.   This  was  concluded  to  have  been  caused  by 
boards  of  trustees  who  typically  evaluate  the  administrator 
on  the  basis  of  internal  operations  only.   In  many  cases 
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there  was  improper  delegation,  or  poor  understanding  of 
delegation,  with  no  clear  lines  of  authority.   Too  few 
administrators  were  seen  as  properly  using  a  budget;  too 
few  understood  its  purposes  and  uses.   It  was  found  that 
there  were  incomplete  reporting  systems,  with  an  absence  of 
reports  from  service  departments.   Most  reporting  was  re- 
quired upward  from  subordinate  to  superior  with  little 
downward  reporting.   Many  hospitals  were  found  to  lack 
adequate  planning.   Even  where  delegation  of  authority  was 
well  carried  out,  it  was  found  in  many  situations  that 
there  was  poor  delj.neation  oX  authority  limits  between 
individuals  and  between  departments.   Nursing  staffs, 
generally,  were  the  most  effectively  organized,  while  X-ray 
and  laboratory  departments  were  also  generally  well  managed. 
Medical  staff  organization  was  "usually  adequate,"  and  in- 
cluded a  well-defined  formal  organization  structure. 

Organization  Personnel 

Leadership  and  personnel 

It  is  of  value  to  review  studies  of  hospitals  which 
suggest  the  complexity  of  interpersonal  relationships. 
Georgopoulos  and  Mann  (1962)  of  the  Survey  Research  Center, 
have  prepared  the  most  sophisticated  study  found  in  the 
literature.   Major  emphasis  was  related  to  the  measurement 
of  patient  care,  although  their  general  discussion,  rather 
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than  their  specific  aims,  is  of  more  interest  to  the  present 
discussion.   While  their  investigation  was  limited  to  ten 
hospitals  located  in  lower  Michigan,  review  of  other 
studies  suggests  that  the  discussion  is  fairly  representa- 
tive.  The  authors  believe  that  "motivating  organization 
members  towards  the  objectives  of  the  organization  is  much 
less  of  a  problem  for  the  hospital  than  for  other  large- 
scale  organizations.   The  goals  of  individual  members  and 
the  objectives  of  the  organization  are  viewed  as  being  con- 
siderablj  more  congruent  in  the  hospital." 

They  find  that  because  much  of  the  activity  within 
the  hospital  is  highly  variable  and  irregular,  it  is  desir- 
able that  much  of  the  work  be  voluntary,  informal,  and 
expedient.   Paradoxically,  however,  they  have  found  that 
most  v^ork  is  highly  formal  and  quasi-bureaucratic  with 
formal  policies,  formal  written  rules,  and  formal  authority. 
Round-the-clock,  continuous  operation  necessarily  requires 
a  considerable  amount  of  coordination  between  shifts  and 
departments,  and  many  activities  are  carried  out  during  the 
absence  of  the  physician  as  the  instituting  authority. 
Hospitals  tend  to  be  authoritarian  as  to  leadership,  partly 
,as  a  result  of  religious  and  military  beginnings.   Hospital 
leadership  is  expected  by  the  authors  to  be  authoritarian 
for  some  time  because  the  concern  for  patient  health  de- 
mands strict  attention  to  specific  rules,  because  of  the 
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desire  for  efficiency,  and  because  of  the  desire  to  adhere 
to  traditions.  The  demand  for,  and  the  acceptance  of, 
authoritarian  leaders  comes  about,  in  part,  also  from  the 
professionalism  in  many  areas  of  the  hospital  which  leads 
to  certain  norms  and  expectations.   The  authors  also  detect 
that  inherent  in  the  structure  of  multiple  leadership 
(trustees,  physicians,  and  administration)  is  a  tendency 
to  decentralization,   (It  is  of  interest  to  consider  this 
conclusion  contrasted  to  that  of  Whistler  (igS'*-),  quoted 
earlier,  who  has  been  led  to  the  expectation  of  greater 
centralization.)   "Staff"  is  seen  as  having  more  authority 
than  generally  found  in  business. 

The  hospital  is  unique  in  that  the  majority  of  its 
supervisory  positions  are  filled  by  women;  on  the  other 
hand,  few  women  are  on  boards  of  trustees,  are  members  of 
medical  staffs,  or  hold  top  administrative  positions, 
I'ypically,  Registered  Nurses,  aides,  laboratory  technicians, 
and  X-ray  technicians  eire  women,  and  most  are  in  their 
20' s.   Of  the  hospitals  studied,  ^5  per  cent  of  the  RN's 
were  part-time  employees. 

Administrative  personnel  tended  to  be  less  satisfied 
with  the  training  they  received  than  were  non-supervisory 
employees.   In  further  support  of  the  need  for  supervisory 
training,  the  majority  of  supervisory  nurses,  for  example, 
were  promoted  from  the  ranks  in  the  organization  in  which 
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they  were  presently  working  (Georgopouloa  and  Mann,  p.  10). 
Only  2A-  per  cent  of  the  supervisory  nurses  had  held  similar 
positions  in  other  hospitals.   Training  is  expensive  and 
demands  a  return.   Therefore,  it  is  encouraging  to  find 
that  61  per  cent  of  supervisory  nurses  and  60  per  cent  of 
the  administrators  and  department  heads  had  been  with  the 
hospital  for  five  years  or  longer  CGeorgopoulos  and  Mann, 
p.  lOa). 

Most  supervisory  and  non-supervisory  employees  feel 
they  have  freedom  on  the  job,  but  they  also  feel  pressure; 
feelings  of  both  freedom  and  pressure  are  greatest  for 
those  of  higher  rank.   Thirty-four  to  4A-  per  cent  of  non- 
supervisory  employees  are  satisfied  with  their  opportunities 
for  advancement,  with  technicians  being  the  least  satisfied. 
Sixty-two  per  cent  of  the  supervisors  are  satisfied  with 
the  chance  for  further  advancement  (Georgopoulos  and  Mann, 

p.  129). 

The  "majority"  of  personnel  express  "high"  satis- 
faction with  the  supervision  they  receive,  and  over  60  per 
cent  see  the  hospital  as  an  "excellent"  or  "very  good"  place 
to  work. 

Typically,  hospital  management  is  a  highly  educated 
group;  of  all  managers,  department  heads  have  the  lowest 
average  education,  but,  even  within  this  group,  ^0  per  cent 
are  college  graduates.' 
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Coordination 

A  "large  amount"  of  time  spent  by  supervisory  nurses 
and  department  heads  is  concerned  with  coordination. 
Georgopoulos  and  Mann  (p.  276)  find  coordination  the  key 
to  effe5Jtiveu.h^spital  performance.   Even  though  no  plan  can 
explain  all  organizational  activities,  it  is  typically 
assumed  by  management  that  the  personnel  will  accept  any 
plan  given.   For  acceptance,  however,  there  must  be  a 
frame  of  reference  and  a  source  of  expectations  for  the 
individuals  concerned.   The  authors  have  concluded  that 
clearly  defined  policies,  rules,  and  regulations  improve 
coordination.   A  general  feeling  of  willingness  to  help 
aids  in  coordination,  while  any  form  of  strain  has  a  nega- 
tive effect.   As  has  been  indicated,  higher  level  managers 
experience  the  greatest  feelings  of  strain,  and  it  is  at 
the  higher  levels  where  coordination  is  most  crucial. 
Although  the  hospital  administrator  and  the  director  of 
nursing  were  found  to  be  in  the  most  critical  positions 
for  relating  coordination  to  hospital  efficiency,  neither 
was  statistically  more  important  than  other  supervisory 
positions. 

Coordination  appeared  to  take  place  when  appropriate 
members  were  aware  of  the  importance  of  it.   Coordination 
was  significantly  related  to  the  effectiveness  of  both 
problem  awareness  and  conflict-solving  (Georgopoulos  and 
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Mann,  p.  529).   Communication,  as  would  be  expected,  was 
found  to  be  necessary  for  coordination.   However,  this  means 
a  particular  form  of  communication.   Openness  and  complete- 
ness of  communication  is  more  important  than  formalized, 
programmed  communication,  while  there  is  only  a  small  rela- 
tion of  frequency  of  communication  to  coordination  -  it  is 
quality  rather  than  quantity  of  communication  which  affects 
coordination. 

Largeness  creates  its  own  problems;  the  larger  the 
hospital,  the  less  coordination  observed.   Greater  absentee- 
ism for  RN's,  and  increased  turnover  among  aides,  were 
examples  of  consequences  resulting  from  a  lack  of  coordina- 
tion.  Effective  coordination  was  correlated  to:   sharedness 
and  complementarity  of  expectations,  member  cooperation, 
openness  of  communication,  adherence  to  rules,  promptness 
of  problem  solving,  absence  of  tension,  and  absence  of 
"unreasonable"  pressure  (Georgopoulos  and  Mann,  p,  552), 

The  importance  of  the  human  element  becomes  more 
apparent  from  the  following  conclusions  drawn  from  the  study. 
The  more  "affluent"  hospitals  were  not  significantly  more 
likely  to  have  better  material  facilities,  and  better 
facilities  do  not  necessarily  mean  better  patient  care. 
Neither  was  there  a  relationship  found  between  average 
employee  wages  and  level  of  patient  care.   As  might  logically 
be  expected,  there  was  a  positive  correlation  between  the 
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skill  level  and  number  of  nurses  and  quality  patient  care. 
Further,  the  quality  of  nursing  care  is  "strongly  related" 
to  overall  hospital  coordination  (Georgopoulos  and  Mann,  p. 
389).   Interestingly,  however,  performance  of  any  given 
department  was  found  to  be  almost  completely  unrelated  to 
quality  of  performance  of  any  other  department. 

Problems  must  be  met  directly.   It  was  found  that 
positive  attempts  toward  better  coordination  are  much  more 
crucial  for  effective  organizational  functioning  than  merely 
attempting  to  avoid  disruptive  behavior.   Coordination  and 
cooperation  come  about  not  because  of  an  absence  of  negative 
behavior,  but  from  positive  attempts  to  implement  coordina- 
tion and  cooperation,  accomplished  through  effective 
communication. 

The  authors  divide  supervisory  skills  into  three 
groups:   fldmi  ni  .cttrative ,  human  relations,  and  technical.   Of  ^- 
the  three,  technical  and  administrative  skills  appear  to  be 
most  closely  correlated,  and  technical  and  human  relations 
skills  least  correlated.   Supervisors  are  perceived  by         i 
their  subordinates  as  being  strongest  in  the  technical  areas  / 
and  weakest  in  human  relations.   As  is  found  in  industry    \J 
generally,  the  desired  skill  mix  between  supervisory  levels 
in  the  hospital  vary.   The  higher  the  manager  in  the  organi- 
zation, the  more  importsait  are  the  administrative  skills; 
the  lower  the  manager  in  the  organization,  the  more  important 


are  the  technical  skills;  human  relations  is  important  at 
all  levels  in  the  organization.  Proficiency  in  all  three 
supervisory  skills  was  related  positively  to  subordinate 
satisfaction  (Georgopoulos  and  Mann,  p.  ^^6), 

Employee  needs 

The  problem  of  appropriate  behavior  is  affected  by 
the  apparent  fact  that  different  people  and  different  groups 
look  for  different  things  in  their  superiors.   For  example, 
nurses  were  most  interested  in  good  human  relations  practices 
of  their  superiors,  while  technicians  were  equally  inter- 
ested in  both  human  relations  and  technical  skills.   Super- 
visory nurses  desired  expressions  of  appreciation  for  their 
work,  an  opportunity  to  express  their  opinions,  and  to  be 
informed  about  forthcoming  changes.   Non-supervisory  nurses 
looked  most  favorably  on  the  supervisory  nurse  who  under- 
stood their  viewpoint,  with  whom  they  can  discuss  personal 
problems,  and  who  is  effective  in  planning,  organizing,  and 
scheduling.   The  department  heads  wanted  from  the  administra- 
tor, their  immediate  superior,  understanding  of  their 
views.   They  also  desired  an  administrator  who  was  "good  in 
dealing  with  people,"  good  at  planning  and  organizing,  and 
one  to  whom  they  could  communicate  their  ideas.   Department 
heads  appear  less  interested  than  nurses  in  receiving  ex- 
pressions for  good  work,  having  an  opportunity  to  express 
their  opinions,  or  being  informed  of  changes  within  the 
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orgafiization.   (Rather  than  lacking  these  needs,  it  can  be 
speculated  that  these  individuals  are  close  enough  to  the 
administrator  and  are  intimately  involved  themselves  in 
these  functions;  needs  which  are  satisfied  are  not  always 
recognized.) 

In  summary,  for  all  hospitals,  it  was  found  the  most 
frequently  expressed  needs  were: 

At  the  higher  levels:  getting  ideas  over. 

At  the  middle  levels:  discussing  problems  and  find- 
ing out  about  changes. 

At  the  lower  levels:  practicing  human  relations  and 
effectiveness  of  planning  and  organizing, 

A  significant  result  of  the  study  was  that,  of  32 
correlations  made  between  supervisory  skills  and  character- 
istics and  the  quality  of  patient  care,  only  four  were 
statistically  significant;  the  authors  observed  that,  by 
chance  alone,  there  would  have  been  more  than  four 
(Georgopoulos  and  Mann,  p.  '♦■79).   Differentiation  between 
good  and  poor  patient  care  and  between  good  and  poor  super- 
vision was  explained  only  in  terms  of  coordination.  (Co- 
ordination is  seen  as  the  intervening  variable.)   Super- 
visors were  most  successful  in  motivating  subordinates  to    a 
coordinate  effectively  when:   they  asked  their  subordinates  / 
about  work  problems,  expressed  appreciation  for  good  work, 
were  receptive  to  ideas  and  suggestions,  and  kept  their 
subordinates  informed. 
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Communication. -Because  communication  is  a  major  ele- 
ment to  coordination,  attention  to  effective  communication 
is  critical.   The  more  a  hospital  employee  perceives  his 
position  as  being  secure,  the  more  he  communicates  with  his 
superior;  the  more  the  superior  communicates  with  his  sub- 
ordinate, the  more  secure  the  subordinate  (Georgopoulos  and 
Mann,  p.  523).   Also,  the  more  communication  between  the 
superior  and  subordinate,  the  greater  is  the  percentage  of 
the  talk  between  them  and  with  their  peers  concerned  with 
patient  care. 

The  value  of  informal  communication  has  been  suggested. 
However,  the  more  the  communication  concerning  ways  to  im- 
prove patient  care  was  conducted  in  formal  channels,  the 
better  was  nursing  performance.   Communication  about  patient 
care  became  a  commitment  by  the  participajits  for  patient 
care.   Commitment  developed  by  talking  about  patient  care 
with  superiors  and  subordinates,  but  much  less  when  the 
discussion  was  with  peers.   The  use  of  formal  communication 
channels  increased  coordination  and  reduced  tension. 

Change . -Change  is  important  in  hospitals  as  in  many 
other  organizations.   As  a  social  value,  change  is  especi- 
ally important  because  of  its  influences  on  methods  related 
to  improved  individual  and  community  health.   The  desir- 
ability of  such  change  has  been  well  instilled* in  most 
hospital  employees.  Most  have  favorable  attitudes  toward 
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internal  hospital  cbange.  Most  employees  find  that  ac- 
ceptance of  change  and  adjustment  to  it  occur  moat  effec- 
tively when  there  is:   adequate  information  about  the  change, 
greater  communication,  understanding  of  the  problems  of 
other  hospital  members,  little  felt  tension,  a  feeling  of 
mutual  understanding  between  superiors  and  subordinates,  or 
a  system  of  clearly  defined  rules  and  good  coordination. 

Another  view 

One  of  the  major  problems  in  the  efficient  operation 
of  hospitals  is  well  stated  by  Burling,  Lentz,  and  Vilson 
(1956).   The  authors  point  to  the  fact  that  "in  a  curious 
sense,  unmatched  by  any  other  organization,  the  hospital 
entertains  the  most  important  actors  in  the  medical  drama, 
the  doctor  and  his  patient,  without  being  in  direct  command 
of  either"  (p.  85).   These  authors  attempt  to  evaluate 
hospital  management,  and  find  that  individuals  are  "not 
able"  to  be  democratic  if  they  have  been  "brought  up"  under 
authoritarian  management.   (,lf  true,  this  suggests  problems 
of  introducing  the  form  of  leadership  as  being  the  most 
effective  for  hospitals  suggested  by  Georgopoulos  and  Mann 
(1962).)  Successful  head  nurses  were  modeling  their  be- 
havior after  someone  under  whom  they  had  worked  previously, 
while  less  effective  head  nurses  could  provide  no  clear 
picture  of  either  very  good  or  very  poor  supervisors. 
(Burling,  Lentz,  and  Wilson,  p.  116).   In  the  technician  and 
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nursing  areas  the  authors  found  technical  knowledge  of  the 
manager  to  be  of  more  importance  than  is  indicated  by  the 
previous  study.   "The  theory  that  a  supervisor  should  stick 
to  supervising  may  make  more  sense  in  business  than  in 
hospitals.   When  techniques  change  rapidly,  a  nurse  who 
doesn't  keep  in  practice  may  become  out  of  date  in  a  short 
time"  (p.  115).   They  appear  to  be  advocating  a  rather  strong 
how-to  orientation  for  the  leader,  supported  by  group  action. 
They  also  find  that  when  supervisory  nurses  only  compliment 
and  never  reprimand,  they  lose  their  subordinates'  confi- 
dence, the  subordinates  do  not  ask  as  many  questions  of 
them,  and  the  subordinates  neither  develop  greater  skill 
nor  seek  more  responsibility.   However,  the  authors  do  agree 
with  Georgopoulos  and  Mann  that  with  more  group  participa- 
tion, the  supervisory  nurse  has  more  time  for  general  super- 
vision, planning  and  other  managerial  duties. 

Comparison  of  Business  and  Industry  to  Hospitals 

Less  is  found  in  the  hospital  literature  with  each 
passing  year  advocating  that  hospitals  are  so  unique  that 
they  cannot  learn  from  the  experiences  of  business.  More 
and  more  hospitals  are  turning  to  outside  sources  for  sug- 
gestions, example,  and  guidance.   However,  as  with  most 
institutions,  concepts  to  be  successfully  applied  need  to  be 
adapted  to  the  using  organization.   For  example,  Littaver 
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and  Vaife  (19^9) i  while  pointing  out  that  hospitals  have 
"the  same  basic  problems  of  personnel  management  that 
industry  employers  have,"  identify  seven  areas  which  hospital 
management  must  keep  in  mind  when  adapting  from  industry: 

1.  Personal  service.   The  hospital's  product  is  patient 
service  which  is  both  produced  and  sold  on  the  premises. 
The  very  fact  that  the  patient  is  ill  or  injured  makes 
the  situation  unique, 

2.  Continuous  operation.   The  hospital  has  less  mechani- 
zation  and  more  personal  service  than  most  continuous 
operation  organizations.   Employees  are  not  as  free  to 
come  and  go  as  most  industry  employees  because  of  their 
responsibilities  to  their  patients. 

3.  Patient  attitude.   Patients  are  critical  of  both 
hospital  cost  and  care,  and  are  becoming  more  so  with 
increasing  affluence  and  more  widespread  lay  medical 
knowledge.   The  patient  is  paying  for  a  service  that 
can  return  him  to  a  condition  no  better  than  that  which 
he  possessed  before  becoming  ill.   The  patient,  once 
recovered,  may  not  see  himself  as  having  ob-cained  some 
positive  gain,  but  only  as  returning  to  his  former 
state,  which  may  be  seen  more  as  a  neutral  rather  than 
positive  condition.   Further,  time  spent  in  the  hospital 
may  be  terrifying  and  unhappy.   The  patient  is  placed  in 
a  new  environment  completely  dependent  on  the  decisions 
of  strangers.   The  emotions  of  patients  are  often  trans- 
ferred to  the  hospital  employees.   Many  complaints  of 
the  patients  about  service  in  general  or  about  specific 
employees  in  particular  are  often  the  result  of  pain 
and  fear  reactions.   The  distress  and  helplessness  of 
patients  is  often  magnified  by  their  relatives  and 
friends  who  transmit  the  feelings  of  the  patient  to  the 
hospital  employees. 

^*    Emergencies.   The  life  and  death  struggle  in  the 
hospital  is  made  more  difficult  by  the  emergency 
situations  which  are  often  a  part  of  the  hospital  day, 

5.  Conflicting  authority.   Again,  we  find  a  recognition 

•  of  the  "conflicting  areas  of  control  and  obscure  zones 

of  responsibility"  between  trustees,  physicians,  and    ^J 
administration. 
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6,  Deficit  psycholop;y.   The  concept  of  the  "non-profit" 
hospital  creates,  in  s  ome  aimmistrators,  an  almost 
automatic  resistance  to   the  ;:peniing  of  money  to  im- 
prove service.   (One  does,  however,  g;ain  the  impression 
in  reading  the  more  current  literature  that  this 
philosophy  is  much  less  applicable  to  present-day 
hospitals  than  was  true  when  the  article  was  written.) 

7.  Divided  loyalties.   Jealousies  and  disputes  often 
erupt  between  departments  and  between  professional  and 
non-professional  occupations. 

After  review  of  the  above  list  one  may  question, 
however,  whether  there  is,  in  fact,  as  much  difference  be- 
tween hospitals  and  industry  as  the  authors  suggest.   Klicka 
(1961) ^  for  one,  sees  hospitals  not  only  required  to  operate 
in  a  businesslike  manner,  but  argues  that  in  many  cases 
hospitals  are  more  "businesslike"  than  most  businesses. 

Any  resistance  to  adopting  good  business  practice  is 
seen  by  some  as  not  only  ill  advised,  but  based  merely  on 
unfounded,  traditional  attitudes  (Differences...,  1961). 
Hospitals  were  first  most  receptive  to  those  business  acti- 
vities associated  with  record  keeping:   accounting,  billing, 
credits  and  collections,  and  purchasing  and  inventory. 
However,,  "many  people  recoiled  in  horror  [about  the  appli- 
cation of  industrial  personnel  practices].   But  some,  who 
were  seen  by  many  as  'foolhardy'  went  ahead.   They  stopped 
providing  housing,  meals,  and  clothing  to  employees  and 
suhstituted  an  increase  in  wages;  they  classified  jobs, 
established  wage  and  salary  administration,  studied 
industry's  employment  and  training  methods,  adopted 
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industry's  vacation  and  oick  leave  concepts,  and  added  other 
benefits.   Of  course,  in  all  these  ways  industry's  methods 
are  working  very  well,  in  more  and  more  hospitals."  More 
recently,  hospitals  have  begun  to  add  grievance  procedures. 
Time  and  motion  studies  and  work  flow  studies  are  becoming 
more  common.   More  advanced  forms  of  study  and  measurement 
such  as  electronic  data  processing,  computerized  decision 
making,  and  queueing  theory  are  being  introduced.  Writers 
in  the  hospital  field  argue  for  more  advances  of  this  nature. 
One  difference  seen  between  the  hospital  and  industry  is 
"that  the  hospital's  ownership  and  purpose  oblige  it  to 
consider  every  proposal  for  improvement  in  method,  from 
whatever  source,  whereas  industry  is  at  liberty  to  make  its 
own  choices"  (Differences...,  1961).   Business  management, 
faced  with  restrictions  and  challenges  placed  on  them  by 
such  groups  as  labor  unions,  government  agencies,  competi- 
tors, consumers  and  suppliers,  might  not  agree  fully  as  to 
their  absolute  freedom  in  decision  making.   However,  it  is 
concluded  that  "the  differences  between  industry  and  hospitals 
will  be  honored  most  effectively  when  hospital  people  stop 
emphasizing  the  differences  and  start  considering  the  simi- 
larities." 

Lentz  (1957)  is  one  of  the  small  number  of  more  recent 
writers  who  believes  that  it  is  not  appropriate  to  consider 
hospitals  in  the  same  manner  as  industries.  However,  in  a 
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discussion  of  a  "typology  of  administration"  which  includes 
social  and  economic  roles  of  the  institution  and  its  in- 
ternal structure,  her  major  points  are  directed  toward  those 
factors  which  are  truly  unique  to  hospitals  and  provides 
less  attention  on  those  elements  of  organization  that  tend 
to  be  more  universal  in  nature, 

Hackamack  (I960),  after  conducting  hospital  consult- 
ing work,  concludes:   "Basically  there  is  no  difference  in 
the  administration  between  that  which  we  find  in  industry 
and  that  which  we  find  in  a  hospital. .. .There  is  an  organi- 
zation in  existence  both  in  the  industrial  setting  and  in 
the  hospital  setting.   The  administrative  problems  deal 
with  the  setting  up  of  objectives  and  policies.   Managers 
must  also  set  up  a  standard  for  the  control  of  the  perfor- 
mance of  the  individuals  involved," 

Having  reviewed  briefly  the  development  of  hospitals 
and  observed  the  complexity  of  their  organization  and 
functions,  attention  will  next  be  turned  more  specifically 
to  the  role  of  the  hospital  manager.   In  pursuing  the  goal 
toward  management  development,  it  has  been  concluded  that, 
within  limits,  guidance  can  be  obtained  from  the  work  done 
in  industry.   The  following  will  also  include  an  analysis 
of  the  type  of  training  required  to  aid  him  in  performing 
more  effectively  his  highly  responsible  duties. 


CHA.PTER  III. 

NATURE  AND  SCOPE  OP  THE  PROBLEM:   MANAGEMENT 

To  approach  correctly  the  task  of  designing  a 
management  development  program,  the  duties  of  the  managers 
must  be  Identified,   In  addition,  discussion  will  be  further 
directed  toward  specific  recognized  training  needs  of  the 
hospital  manager.  With  a  general  understanding  of  the 
overall  structtire  of  the  hospital  Id  mind,  as  discussed 
In  Chapter  II,  this  analysis  can  proceed  In  a  more  meaning- 
ful manner, 

"Professional"  Hospital  Management 

In  review  of  Journals  In  numerous  fields,  both  In  and 
out  of  hospitals,  one  discovers  that,  almost  Invariably, 
a  writer  challenges  the  group  by  asking  If  thoy  are  members 
of  a  "profession,"  No  less  a  challenge  Is  found  In 
hospital  administration,  Snoke  (1955)»  for  example, 
desires  that  hospital  administrators.  If  not  all  hospital 
supervisory  personnel,  be  professionals.  He  sees  hospital 
administration  as  "a  profession  -  not  a  business,"   (How- 
ever, there  are  those  In  business  who  would  choose  to  call 
management  a  profession.)  Snoke  argues  that  because  the 
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modern  hospital  is  a  health  center  with  an  administration 
which  must  plan  for  the  future,  and  because  hospital  ad- 
ministration should  work  as  equals  with  other  professionals 
in  the  hospital,  administration  has  to  be  a  profession. 
The  administration  must  provide  vision,  leadership,  and 
interpretation,  and  be  knowledgeable  in  public  health  "if 
we  are  to  be  anything  besides  super  office  managers  or  hotel 
keepers." 

Vilensky  (1962)  takes  a  more  sophisticated  -  and  it 
is  believed  more  realistic  -  approach.  He  points  out  that 
"all  people"  seek  to  make  their  work  dignified.   This  is 
attempted  through  establishing  professional  authority  on  a 
technical  basis.   He  suggests  that  of  approximately  50,000 
occupations,  only  50  to  ^0   are  truly  professional.   In- 
cluded in  his  list  are  the  engineer,  scientist,  lawyer, 
physician,  minister,  university  teacher,  military  commander, 
architect,  dentist,  certified  public  accountant,  social 
worker,  correctionad  worker,  veterinary,  and  city  planner; 
on  the  border-line  he  places  such  occupations  as  public 
school  teacher,  librarian,  nurse,  pharmacist,  and  optome- 
trist.  Certainly,  Vilensky  would  agree  with  Snoke,  that 
whether  the  administrator  is  a  professional  or  not,  he  must 
deal  with  a  great  number  of  professionals  and  near-pro- 
fessionals in  the  normal  course  of  his  duties, 

Vilensky  prescr-ibes  the  following  criteria  for  pro- 
fessional status: 
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1,  Vork  done  full  time.   The  time  has  passed  when 
hospital  administration  is  provided  by  a  local  busi- 
ness man  who  comes  to  the  hospital  only  occasionally 
to  direct  operations  and  give  limited  instructions. 
However,  lower  level  hospital  management,  as  in  the 
laboratory  or  X-ray  departments,  are  in  many  instances 
a  combination  of  pairt-time  technical  practitioners  and 
part-time  managers,  and  many  smaller  hospitals  employ 
an  administrator  who  performs  non-managerial  functions 
in  addition  to  his  najiagerial  duties. 

2,  Members  combined  to  form  a  professional  association. 
The  American  Hospital  Association  and  the  American 
College  of  Hospital  Administrators  perform  this  role 
for  the  hospital  administrator  and  other  top  level 
hospital  managerial  personnel.   These  associations 
establish  standards  for  membership  and  levels  of 
membership  standing,  provide  guidance  to  members,  pro- 
vide appropriate  literature,  perform  studies,  and 
conduct  workshops.   Their  actions  also  affect  middle 
and  lower  level  hospital  management  directly  and  in- 
directly. 

3,  Training  school.   There  are  approximately  20  gradu- 
ate  progracis  in  hospital  administration  in  the  United 
States.   The  first  established  at  the  University  of 
Chicago  in  the  early  1950 's  and  the  most  recent  at  the 
University  of  Florida  in  1964.   However,  there  are  two 
major  concepts  of  course  content  for  these  programs: 
one  group  argues  that  hospital  administration  is  medi- 
cal administration,  and,  therefore,  training  should 
have  the  strongest  concentration  in  the  health  fields; 
the  other  school  of  thought  argues  that  hospital  ad- 
ministration is  management  in  a  specific  setting, 
therefore  training  is  concentrated  in  management  with 
lesser  emphasis  on  health  services.   In  that  there  are 
approximately  8000  hospitals  in  the  United  States  and 
only  2000  graduates  of  these  programs,  many  of  these 
graduates  holding  positions  below  the  administrator 
level,  it  is  apparent  that  only  a  minority  of  hospitals 
are  represented  by  those  with  "professional"  degrees. 

A  strong  trend  is  developing,  however;  the  number  of 
graduates  increases  each  year  and  boaxds  of  trustees 
are  specifying  hospital  administration  graduates  for 
more  positions, 

4,  "Divide  the  sheep  from  the  goats."  It  is  required 
that  there  be  a  definition  of  competence.   The  American 
Hospital  Association  and  the  American  College  of  Hos- 
pital Administrators,  as  v/ell  as  various  other  groups 
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represented  in  hospitals,  have  attempted  to  set  quali- 
fications,  Reconiniendations  have  been  made  and  certain 
recognition  is  withheld  until  specific  requirements 
are  met.   Participation  in  most  of  these  programs  or 
activities  is  voluntary  and  no  administrator  is  re- 
quired to  take  part  as  a  requirement  for  holding  his 
position  -  the  only  appeal  is  to  the  individual's  ego 
and  a  desire  to  be  recognized  within  one's  peer  group, 

5.  Code  of  ethics.   The  AHA  has  developed  a  code  of 
ethics  for  hospitals  as  has  the  ACHA  for  administra- 
tors (Appendix  A).   Various  occupational  groups  in  the 
hospital  also  have  developed  codes. 

6.  Political  attempt  to  have  legal  support.   The 
eventual  goal  is  to  have  professional  autonomy  - 
authority  and  freedom  to  regulate  one's  own  group 
members.   Within  limits  this  has  been  accomplished. 
The  requirements  for  acceptable  hospital  performance 
have  been  established  by  the  Joint  Commission  on  Ac- 
creditation of  Hospitals,  which  are  typically  more 
demanding  than  local,  state,  or  federal  requirements. 
However,  here  again,  participation  in  the  program  for 
acceptance  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  individual 
hospital. 

In  general,  limitations  of  professionalism  in  hos- 
pital administration  are  that  (1)  the  area  of  competence  is 
not  exclusive;  (2)  the  recruitment  base  is  heterogeneous 
(Wilensky  quotes  a  1^48  AHA  study  of  1000  hospital  admini- 
strators which  found  there  were  131  occupational  backgrounds 
represented  in  the  group);  (5)  administration  is  a  service 
workshop  which  is  separate  from  the  technical  services  it 
renders;  and  ('<■)  hospital  administrators  must  deal  with 
physicians  who  are  part  of  the  most  powerful  profession  in 
the  world.   Advancement  of  hospital  administration  as  a 
profession  will  come  about  only  v/hen  and  because  of:   in- 
creased medical  care,  increased  use  of  medical  and 
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hospitalization  Insurance,  reorganization  of  medical  and 
parlmedlcal  services,  Increased  group  practice  by  physicians, 
the  development  of  regional  medical  facilities,  increased 
study  of  administration  by  the  aociol  sciences,  increased 
importance  of  preventive  medicine  and  rehabilitation,  and 
an  Increased  supply  of  hospital  personnel  and  facilities. 
It  is  also  believed  that  as  the  work  of  the  physician 
increases,  there  will  be  less  time  for  hlra  to  resist  the 
advances  of  the  administrator  toward  professionalism.   The 
administrator,  much  more  than  the  physician,  is  able  to 
delegate,  thus  conserving  his  own  time  to  organize  and 
plan  for  the  future. 

Duties  of  Hospital  Management 

Management  responsibility 

Whether  hospital  management  can  be  considered  a 
profession  or  not,  the  fact  remains  that  the  functions  of 
the  position  must  bo  performed  and  the  responsibilities  and 
demands  are  Increasing  In  importance.   Increased  speciali- 
zation which  calls  for  greater  exchange  of  information  and 
cooperation,  has  given  rise  to  greater  emphasis  on  hospital 
administration.  The  administrator  must  provide  leadership, 
innovation,  and  education,  as  well  as  possess  a  value 
system  which  is  broader  than  any  of  the  personnel  he  directji 
(Traxler,  1961;  Barrett,  1961),   In  meeting  these  challenges. 
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Dimoek  (1*^57)  suggests,  in  broad  terms,  :;he  role  which  the 
administrator  must  perform.   Prixirily,  he  sees  the  maximum 
challenge  as  the  need  for  growth  on  the  part  of  administra- 
tor in  response  to  change.   Change  is  continuous  and 
demands  constant  definition  and  redefinition  of  objectives. 
Management  demands  innovation  and  definition  of  objectives. 
The  requirement  to  make  decisions  becomes  more  important 
the  higher  one's  position  in  an  organization.   The  effective 
administrator  must  develop  a  "sense  of  strategy"  which  in- 
volves struggle,  competition,  and  a  well-developed  sense 
of  timing.   Strategy  is  the  application  of  intellectual 
pursuits,  intuitive  ability,  and  problem  solving  consistent 
between  ends  and  means. 

Dimoek  believes  that  the  manager  has  the  obligation 
to  shape  the  interests  and  values  for  both  the  organization 
and  its  employees.   The  implications  are  that  management 
delegate  decision-making  as  far  down  the  organization 
hierarchy  as  members  are  able  to  handle  the  responsibility. 
This  tends  to  broaden  the  subordinated'  experience,  stimu- 
late them,  establish  a  basis  for  frankness,  promote  growth, 
give  appropriate  credit  for  performance,  and  develop 
loyalty  by  giving  all  an  opportunity  to  assist  in  the  formu- 
lation of  policy.   Although  some  authors  quoted  earlier 
believe  authoritarian  leadership  is  inherent  in  the  hospital, 
Dimoek  believes  that  democratic  leadership  is  a  necessity 
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of  dynaaic  leadership  and  is  a  prerequisite  in  the 
hospital, 

Finally,  Dimoek  encourages  the  administrator  to 
organize  vfith  the  various  major  hospital  groups  to  establish 
goals  for  developing  individual  growth  and  group  cohesion, 
that  is,  the  development  of  the  whole  man  through  the 
organization.   This  is  not  brought  about  merely  by  human 
relations  training  but  requires  a  complete  philosophy,  and, 
it  is  believed,  the  philosophy  will  not  function  in  the 
organization  unless  people  are  given  the  opportunity  to 
grow.   Therefore,  the  administrator  is  viewed  first  as  a 
teacher.   The  administrator  can  best  lead  and  teach  (1)  when 
he  is  able  to  generalize  effectively,  when  he  has  high  in- 
telligence, when  he  allows  his  imagination  free  rein,  when 
he  is  willing  to  look  at  new  ideas,  and  when  he  is  adventure- 
some; (2)  when  he  desires  and  is  able  to  deal  with  those 
around  him;  (5)  when  he  can  relate  the  total  environmental 
situation  to  particular  jobs;  and  {^)   when  he  has  apprecia- 
tion of  the  social,  economic,  and  political  implications  of 
his  actions. 

Management  activities  in  a  large  hospital 

If  these  are  desirable  goals.  Underwood  (1963)  and 
Saarhoff  and  Kuatz  (1962)  have  asked  how  the  administrator 
goes  about  accomplishing  them.   Underwood  made  observations 
of  the  activities  of  one  administrator  in  a  large  government 
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general  meaical  and  surgical  hospital,  employing  1200  person- 
nel, and  with  an  annual  operating  budget  of  89  million. 
After  a  ten-day  study,  the  following  sunnary  was  obtained: 
Activity  %   of  Time 

Time  spent  in: 

Administrator's  office  72.0 

In  hospital  outside  the 

office  2^.5 

Outside  the  hospital  5«5 

Time  spent  in  action  initiated  by: 

The  administrator  himself  38.2 

Other  personnel  ^6.7 

Both  the  administrator  and  10.5 

others 

The  situation  H-,6 

Types  of  communication  used: 

No  communication 
,   Talking 
\\  Telephone 

Writing 

Reading  mail  and  reports 

Types  of  activities: 
One  time  action 
Initiating  nev/  activities 
Work  on  continuing  activities 
Completed  activities 

General  Administrative  functions: 
Planning 
Organizing 
Staffing 
Directing 
Coordinating 
Reporting 
Budget 

Public  relations 
Check  standards  and  progress 
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Activity 

%   of  Time 

Specialized  Administrative 

functions: 

Patient  needs 

7.1 

Enucation 

^.3 

Research 

2.8 

Building  maintenance 

.9 

Space 

1.4 

Equipment 

1.6 

Trouble  shooting 

.7 

Knowledge  required  to  perform 
these  activities: 
General  administrative  know-    '♦■5.1 

ledge 

Agency  organization  4.2 

Hospital  organization  10.5 

Patient  needs             '  7.8 

Health  practices  5.1 

Education  2,8 

Research  practices  2,8 

Government  regulations  4,2 

Special  publics  7.4 

Key  individuals  4,4 

Hospital  groups  5.7 


Observations  were  limited  to  normal  working  hours, 
therefore  it  is  not  surprising  that  "prolonged  and  close" 
attention  to  additional  duties  was  required  during  other 
times. 

Management  activities  in  a  small  hospital 

Although  utilizing  a  different  approach,  Saarhoff 
and  Kuatz  (1962)  provide  a  valuable  study  of  administrators' 
activities  in  seven  small  hospitals  ranging  in  size  from  13 
to  52  full-time  employees.   Of  the  seven  administrators,  4 
were  men  and  3  women,  ages  ranged  from  23  to  61  years,  and 
experience  as  administrators  varied  from  less  than  one  year 
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to  17  years.   Occupational  backgrouads  varied;  there  were 

four  Registered  Nurses,  one  laboratory  and  X-ray  technician, 

one  manager  of  a  medical-hospitalization  insurance  office, 

and.   one  bookkeeper. 

Of  147  functions  performed  by  one  or  more  of  the 

administrators,  the  following  occurred  most  commonly: 

Administrative;   review  and  evaluate  hospital 
policies,  procedures,  and  work  methods;  inter- 
pret and  transmit  policies  of  the  board  of 
trustees  to  the  medical  staff  and  employees; 
recommend  change;  submit  operation  statements; 
attend  board  of  trustees'  meetings;  analyze  changes; 
recommend  changes  in  equipment,  facilities,  and  con- 
struction; attend  medical  staff  meetings;  perform 
liason  between  medical  staff  and  trustees;  author- 
ize news  releases;  review  changes  in  insurance 
policies;  approve  credit  extension;  decide  on  col- 
lection of  overdue  accounts;  supervise  stock 
control;  hire  personnel;  determine  organizational 
lines  of  authority  and  responsibility;  investigate 
and  decide  grievances. 

High  performance  was  related  to  time  as  am 
administrator,  not  to  the  nximber  of  functions 
performed. 

No  correlation  was  found  between  performance 
and  any  of  the  above  functions. 

Complementary  administrative  functions;   admit  and 
discharge  patients;  explain  hospital  policies  to 
patients;  guide  for  hospital  tours;  give  community 
talks;  made  decisions  regarding  drugs. 

Any  one  administrator  tended  to  do  either  all  of 
the  above  functions  or  none  of  them. 

Nursing  service  functions;  direct  the  work  of 
nurses;  orient  new  personnel;  direct  inservice 
training;  evaluate  nursing  care. 

In  hospitals  where  the  administrator  was  a 
Registered  Niarse,  the  administrator  tended  to 
do  all  of  the  above;  administrators  without 
nursing  experience  hired  a  supervisor  of  nurses 
who  performed  such  duties. 
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Nursinf^  service,  seneral ;  observe  and  report 
symptoms  of  patients,  administer  oxygen,  take 
temperatures,  etc. 

Former  RN's  performed  most  of  these  duties. 

Other  duties  performed  by  one  or  more  of  the 
administrators;   delivery  and  operating  room; 
anesthesia;  medical  records;  laboratory;  X-ray; 
drug  pharmacy;  dietary;  housekeeping;  laundry; 
maintenance. 


It  is  apparent  that  there  is  not  a  common  job  description 
for  those  studied.   The  role  of  each  administrator  depended 
on  (1)  proficiency;  (2)  interest;  and  (5)  circumstajices  in 
the  hospital.   To  the  extent  that  circumstances  -  the  most 
critical  may  be  finances  -  dictate  the  administrator's 
functions,  perhaps  little  change  can  be  suggested.   However, 
selection  of  duties  of  a  non-managerial  nature  by  an  admini- 
strator solely  on  the  grounds  that  he  has  the  background  or 
the  desire  is  obviously  to  deny  the  unique  and  necessary 
functions  of  management.   That  the  surveyed  administrators 
had  developed  dissimilar  schedules,  both  as  to  types  of 
duties  performed  and  time  spent  on  these  duties,  is  to  sug- 
gest that  none  or  few  are  fully  performing  their  duties  to 
meet  their  highly  crucial  responsibilities. 

Clarifying  management  duties 

There  may  be  some  confusion  as  to  what  is  the  proper 
role  of  hospital  administrator.   If  true,  it  can  be  expected 
that  confusion  may  also  exist  as  to  what  the  proper  roles 


for  all  hospital  managers  should  be,   Scott  (1962)  argues 
that  identification  and  clarification  of  duties  can  best 
be  obtained  through  training.  He  suggests  the  following 
steps: 

1.  Clarifying  the  manat^er's  role;   This  is  accomplished 
through  job  descriptions,  extending  special  authority, 
giving  status  symbols,  and  providing  incentives  related 
to  the  manager's  position,   A  balance  is  required  so 
that  .the  manager  does  not  lose  effective  contact  with 
his  subordinates. 

2.  Simplifying  the  manager's  work:   The  manager's 
responsibilities  require  that  he  have  time  available 
to  organize  and  schedule  his  own  time  and  that  of  his 
subordinates, 

3.  Fair  pay  and  opportunity  for  promotion;   Salary 
should  be  sufficiently  greater  ttan  that  paid  sub- 
ordinates to  make  the  extra  effort  and  responsibility 
for  supervision  meaningful.   Opportunities  need  to  be 
provided  for  development  through  training, 

^,  Training  adapted  to  job  needs;   The  management 
position  itself  should  be  considered  a  major  training 
device  and  job  assignments  should  be  related  to  class- 
room instruction.   Line  managers  should  perform  the 
function  of  teacher  for  their  subordinates  both  on  the 
job  and  in  class.   Special  emphasis  should  be  placed 
on  self  development.   On  a  selective  basis,  the  hospital 
should  direct  the  individual  managers  to  appropriate 
institutes  and  workshops. 

Clarify  the  departments'  duties 

The  American  Hospital  Association  has  established 
basic  guide-lines  for  the  separate  hospital  departments. 
The  individual  hospital  department  is  seen  as  carrying  out 
its  functions  according  to  the  philosophy  and  objectives  of 
the  hospital  as  established  by  the  board  of  trustees  and 
with  responsibility  directly  to  the  administrator.  Functions 
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of  the  hospital  department  are  CStatement  of  fimctions. . . , 

196^): 

1,   To  provide  and  evaluate  services  in  support  of  the 
medical  care  pursuant  to  the  objectives  and  policies 
of  the  hospital. 

2«   To  implement  for  departmental  services  the  phil- 
osophy, objectives,  policies,  and  standards  of  the 
hospital. 

5.  To  provide  and  implement  a  departmental  plan  of 
administrative  authority  which  clearly  delineates 
the  responsibilities  and  duties  of  each  category  of 
personnel. 

'*■.   To  participate  in  the  coordination  of  the  functions 
of  the  department  with  the  functions  of  all  other  de- 
partments and  services  of  the  hospital. 

5«   To  estimate  the  requirements  for  the  department  and 
to  recommend  and  implement  policy  and  procedures  to 
sustain  an  adequate  and  competent  staff. 

6.  To  provide  the  means  and  methods  by  which  personnel 
can  work  with  other  groups  in  interpreting  the  objec- 
tives of  the  hospital  and  the  department  to  the  patient 
and  community. 

7.  To  develop  and  maintain  an  effective  system  of 
clinical  and/or  administrative  records  and  reports, 

8.  To  estimate  needs  for  facilities,  supplies,  and 
equipment  and  to  implement  a  system,  for  evaluation, 
control,  and  maintenance. 

9.  To  participate  in  and  adhere  to  the  financial  plan 
of  operation  for  the  hospital. 

10.  To  initiate,  utilize,  and/ or  participate  in  studies 
or  reseajch  projects  designed  for  the  improvement  of 
patient  care,  the  improvement  of  other  administrative 
and  hospital  services. 

.  11.  To  provide  and  implement  a  program  of  continuing 
education  for  all  personnel. 

12,  To  participate  in  and/or  facilitate  all  educational 
programs  which  include  student  experiences  in  the  de- 
partment. 
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13.  To  participate  in  and  adhere  to  the  safety  program 
of  the  hospital. 

Evaluation  of  Hospital  Management 

Letourneau  (1^%)  is  one  of  a  number  of  writers  who 
finds  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  at  the  present  time 
to  measure  the  effectiveness  of  efforts  of  either  individual 
departments  or  a  combination  of  departments.   The  most 
important  factor  must  relate  to  patient  care,  but  no  ade- 
quate method  of  measurement  has  been  developed.   Attempts 
at  objective  measures  still  remain  subjective  to  a  con- 
siderable extent.   The  typical  measures  used,  as  found  by 
Letourneau,  are: 

1.  Standards  established  by  the  Joint  Commission 
on  Accreditation  of  Hospitals. 

2,  Indexes  of  performance,  such  as  autopsy  rates, 
accuracy  of  diagnostic  procedures,  etc, 

5.   Indexes  of  effective  care,  such  as  mortality  rates, 
postoperative  infections,  etc, 

^,   Qualitative  clinical  evaluations, 

A  fifth  measure,  not  mentioned  by  Letourneau,  is 
that  utilized  by  Georgopoulos  and  Mann  (1962),   These 
authors  have  those  most  closely  associated  with  the  hospital 
trustees,  physicians,  and  administrative  and  non-administra- 
tive employees  -  evaluate  their  ovm  institution  by  means  of 
a  series  of  standardized  questionnaires. 
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Letournoau  bellovoa  that  no  maaaure  can  b©  truly 
accurate  that  dooa  not  consider  all  of  the  following:  the 
amount  of  education  provided  by  the  hospital,  the  amount  of 
research  conducted,  the  amount  of  rehabilitation  service 
provided,  outside  conniunlty  health  services  available, 
geographic  location  of  the  hospital,  hospital  ownership, 
financial  practices,  hospital  design  and  construction,  and 
the  personnel  units  of  work.   Pertinent  questions  also  con- 
cern the  type  of  patient  admitted,  patient  txirnover,  and 
outpatient  and  emergency  volximo.   In  addition,  measures 
should  be  made  of  personnel  and  administrative  practices, 
and  the  types  and  amount  of  contacts  with  Individuals  and 
groups  outside  the  hospital. 

By  contrast,  but  of  equal  Importance,  Devolltes 
(1955)  provides  a  list  of  hospital  practices  to  be  avoided: 
packing  the  hospital  to  keep  up  the  census.  Indiscriminate 
use  of  emergency  admissions,  scattering  of  patients  In  many 
wards  regardless  of  Illness,  poor  work  organization  and 
medical  supervision,  poor  operations  methods,  use  of  many 
forms  and  reports.  Inappropriate  work  loads  and  poor 
scheduling,  empire  building,  defensive  attitudes,  poor 
communication,  duplication  of  effort,  lack  of  personal 
attention,  poor  planning.  Ineffective  directions,  inade- 
quate control,  too  many  organizational  elements,  and  lack 
of  labor  saving  devices. 
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Manaf!:ement  Sducatioa 

To  accomplish  desired  results.  Brown  (1956) »  as  have 
others,  visualizes  a  major  solution  through  improved  train- 
ing of  personnel,  especially  training  of  management 
personnel,  because  it  is  they  who  have  the  greatest  effect 
on  the  operation  of  the  hospital. 

Programs  available 

The  AHA  and  varibus  professional  groups  represented 
in  hospitals  provide  a  number  of  training  programs  for 
supervisory  and  non-supervisory  personnel  in  specialized, 
administrative,  and  leadership  subjects.   A  recent  list  of 
•workshops  sponsored  by  the  AHA  is  informative  (Check 
list,..,  1963).   For  one  year,  there  were  programs  for: 
administrative  secretaries,  credits  and  collections,  dental 
service,  design  and  construction,  dietary  service,  disaster 
planning,  education,  engineering,  governing  boards,  house- 
keeping, labor,  laundry,  law,  librarianship,  long  term  care 
facilities,  medical  records,  nursing  service,  occupational 
therapy,  personnel  practices,  pharmacy,  physical  therapy, 
planning,  purchasing,  rehabilitation,  social  service, 
volunteer  services,  and  others.   Specifically  for  management 
personnel,  there  were  programs  in:   communication,  manage- 
ment, and  supervision. 
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There  are  also  three  advanced  courses  each  year  in 
hospital  administration:   The  Hospital  Administrator's 
Development  Program  at  Cornell  University,  which  lasts  for 
four  weeks  and  is  intended  to  develop  professional  know- 
ledge, explore  new  advancements  in  hospital  administration, 
and  broaden  points  of  view;  The  Program  of  Continuing  Edu- 
cation at  Columbia  University  for  top  hospital  management 
personnel  in  hospitals  of  100  beds  or  less,  which  includes 
a  two-week  resident  program,  an  elevennnonth  home  study 
course,  and  a  second  two-week  review  session;  and  the 
Chicago  Institutes  at  the  University  of  Chicago  sponsored 
by  the  American  College  of  Hospital  Administrators  which 
includes  a  beginning  ten-day  program  and  a  five-day  ad- 
vanced program.   In  addition,  Xavier  University  in  Cincin- 
nati, provides  an  extension  course  in  hospital  administra- 
tion.  Correspondence  courses  and  resident  courses  in 
accounting,  business  law,  business  administration,  public 
health,  etc.,  are  generally  considered  by  hospital  authori- 
ties as  appropriate  and  desirable  approaches  for  study  in 
the  development  of  supervisory  hospital  employees. 

The  various  hospital  associations  are  also  highly 
active  in  most  parts  of  the  nation  in  utilizing  workshops 
and  seminars  during  district,  state,  and  regional  meetings. 
The  hospital  field  is  also  served  by  a  number  of  journals 
of  both  general  and  specific  nature.   At  intervals,  these 
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journals  provide  eirticles  on  training  ranging  from  the 
general  philosophy  of  learning  to  "how-to"  programs  for 
specific  purposes  (Berke,  I960;  Bushnell,  1957;  Chase,  1965; 
Coulter,  1965;  Groner,  1961;  Kill,  1959;  McQuilla,  1962;  Sr. 
Mary  Agnes,  I960;  Scates,  1961). 

Inservice  training 

The  importance  of  training  hospital  personnel,  especi- 
ally in  providing  training  within  the  hospital  itself,  is 
pointed  up  by  the  creation  of  an  organization  within  the  AHA 
for  hospital  training  directors  (Hospital  training  director's 
role...,  1965).   The  V.  K.  Kellogg  Foundation,  long  active 
in  the  support  of  hospital  programs,  has  made  a  contribution 
toward  beginning  a  central  clearing  house  and  centralized 
development  of  more  effective  hospital  employee  training 
both  in  and  outside  the  hospital  (Kellogg  grant...,  1964). 
The  goal  of  this  project  is  to  "strengthen  continuing  edu- 
cation in  the  hospital  field."  So  interested  is  the  Founda- 
tion in  this  project  that  the  five-year  commitment  of 
$1,500,000  is  the  largest  grant  yet  made  by  Kellogg  in  the 
hospital  field.   However,  after  a  year  in  existence,  in 
reply  to  a  request  for  assistance  in  providing  material  on 
managerial  development  programs,  it  could  only  be  stated 
that  "it  will  be  some  months  before  either  program  [a 
clearing  house  for  educational  materials  or  a  publication 
entitled  'A  Guilde  to  Establishing  and  Conducting  Hospital 
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Personnel  Development  Programs]  will  be  operational. .,. [and] 
I  know  of  no  single  source  for  such  information  short  of 
hiring  an  educational  consultant  who  is  well  versed  in 
hospital  functions  and  operations." 

Encouragement  for  supervisory  training  is  sought  by 
Sister  Miriam  Eveline  (196^).   Training  is  seen  as  a  basic 
requirement  for  both  growth  and  change.   It  has  been  found 
in  hospitals,  as  in  industry,  that  managers  cannot  expect 
to  learn  all  that  is  required  simply  by  performing  their 
jobs  on  a  day-to-day  basis.   There  is  need  for  a  systematic 
and  formalized  training  that  permits  the  individual  to  re- 
main current  and  that  will  allow  him  to  prepare  for  future  y 
responsibilities.   "Development  is  not  the  result  of  a  one- 
time effort  or  a  single  approach.   Man  is  a  many  leveled, 
many  divisional  creature."  She  believes  that  the  most 
critical  element  for  learning  is  the  desire  of  the  individual 
to  learn. 

In  general  terms,  Mottershead  (195^)  suggests  that  a 
supervisory  training  program  should  contain  material  on 
such  topics  as:   understanding  the  duties  of  management; 
delegation  and  acceptance  of  authority  and  responsibility; 
skills  in  instruction,  improving  job  methods,  and  in 
handling  people;  considerations  of  the  relations  between 


Letter  to  L.  R.  Jordan,  Director,  J.  Hillis  Miller 
Health  Center,  University  of  Florida,  Gainesville,  by  R.  L. 
Watt,  Division  of  Education,  American  Hospital  Assn., 
Chicago,  March  18,  1965. 
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line  and  staff;  and  contributions  of  staff  to  employee 
training.   It  is  recommended  that  the  measure  of  a  training 
program  be  based  on  improved  service  and  decreased  cost. 
The  AHA,  through  its  consulting  service,  has  sug- 
gested criteria  for  evaluation  of  management  performance 
which  deserves  considering  when  designing  content  and 
measuring  the  effectiveness  of  management  training  programs 
(AHA  offers  management  consulting.,.,  1959).   The  recom- 
mended criteria  are: 

1,  The  board  of  trustees  accepts  responsibility  to 
provide  the  community  with  hospital  service, 

2,  The  hospital  is  operated  within  policies  set  by 
the  board, 

5.   A  clear  definition  of  areas  of  authority  and 
responsibility, 

^,     Standard  procedures  and  practices  are  established, 

5,  Predictability  of  financial  operations, 

6,  Reporting  systems  to  provide  adequate  information 
to  all  levels, 

7,  The  hospital  accepts  responsibility  for  standards 
of  hospital  medical  practices, 

8,  Coordinate  hospital  activities  with  health  and 
welfare  agencies, 

9,  The  hospital  environment  shows  administrative 
elements  support  patient  care, 

10,  There  exists  the  organization  and  administration 
.  of  a  formal  education  program. 
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Catholic  Hospital  Association  study 

The  most  comprehensive  stuiy  of  supervisory  needs  in 
hospitals  that  has  been  found  in  the  literature  has  been 
conducted  by  the  Catholic  Hospital  Association  and  financed 
by  a  grant  from  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  (Christopher, 
1961).   The  study  involved  discussions,  and  interviews  with, 
and  questionnaires  from  over  2000  members  of  management  in 
20  hospitals.   The  goal  was  to  find  in  what  areas  management 
believed  it  needed  training.   Although  all  levels  of 
management  were  considered,  it  was  believed  major  emphasis 
should  be  on  middle  and  lower  management  because: 

Exrperience  as  well  as  formal  education  has  been  im- 
proving this  top  or  administrative  level  of  managerial 
competence.   The  era  of  the  professional  administra- 
tor, if  not  already  here,  is  at  least  near.   But  what 
is  being  done  at  the  middle  and  lower  levels  of  the 
management  group  to  improve  their  managerial  capabili- 
ties? At  these  levels  there  usually  is  less  experience, 
perhaps  due  to  the  relative  youth  of  these  groups. 
Frequently,  there  also  is  less  formal  education,  where 
such  formal  education  does  exist,  it  has  been  directed 
toward  a  professional  area  or  specific  discipline 
other  than  management.   Thus,  the  nurse  who  is  a  good 
nurse  may  become  head  nurse,  not  because  of  her  special 
qualifications  or  ability  to  manage  and  supervise,  but 
because  of  her  stability  or  consistency  of  employment. 
And  this  situation  can  be  equally  true  in  the  business 
office,  the  laboratory,  the  dietary  department,  etc. 

For  purposes  of  the  GHA  study,  a  manager  has  been 
defined  as : 

One  who  gets  others  to  do  what  is  to  be  done,  when  it 
is  to  be  done,  in  the  way  it  is  to  be  done,  and  in 
such  a  way  that  both  the  supervisor  and  the  supervised 
get  personal  satisfaction  out  of  the  Job  while  the  Job 
is  being  performed. 
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Managers  surveyed  in  the  CHA  study  were  divided  into 
the  following  groups: 

Administrators  and  Assistant  Administrators:   Those 
persons  in  key  management  positions  not  restricted  to 
any  one  function. 

Department  Heads :   Those  persons  in  full  charge  of  a 
major  hospital  function  and  reporting  to  top  administra- 
tion; these  included:   (aj  director  of  nursing  service; 
(b)  director  of  medical  service;  (c)  financial  or  busi- 
ness manager;  (d)  dietary  supervisor;  (e)  administrative 
or  executive  housekeeper;  (f)  building  or  plant  super- 
intendent or  maintenance  engineer. 

Supervisors :   Those  reporting  to  one  of  the  department 
heads ,  responsible  for  supervising  either  subordinate 
supervisors  or  non-supervisory  personnel. 

Persons  classified  as  Supervisors;   Those  who  have  no   , 
personnel  to  supervise  or  who  are  responsible  for  only  \ 
a  small  unit,  office,  or  function;  as,  for  example,      ^ 
the  personnel  director,  pharmacist,  occupational  thera- 
pist, chief  switchboard  operator,  social  worker,  etc. 

A  total  of  29,260  areas  or  topics  of  training  needs 
were  listed  by  respondents.   There  was  an  average  of  over 
1^  training  need  areas  listed  per  reply,  ranging  from  one 
to  19  items  per  supervisor  response.   The  indicated  needs 
were  divided  into  111  separate  items  by  the  researchers;  of 
these  111  items,  the  most  often  mentioned  was  listed  by  952 
managers  and  the  least  mentioned  item  brought  13  responses, 

Christopher  (1961^  observes  that  the  comments  and 

selections  of  the  surveyed  group  brought  out  the  following 

points: 

1.   No  indication  was  given  by  the  respondents  for 
specialized  knowledge  or  skill  in  their  basic  core  of 
training.   That  is,  they  did  not  ask  for  more  training 
in  their  professional  area,  but  sought  information 
dealing  with  "management"  or  "supervision," 
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2*   The  expression  of  nee  is  covered  many  areas,  showing 
a  "broad  scope  of  need." 

3.   A  predominance  of  needs  were  directly  related  to 
areas  of  "personnel  management"  rather  tham  management 
of  other  factors  of  production.   Human  relations  was 
considered  most  important. 

^,   Top  management  tended  to  recognize  a  need  mostly 
for  training  in  the  area  of  "management,"  while  lower 
level  management  were  more  concerned  with  "personnel 
management. " 

5.  Smaller  hospitals  recognize  more  a  need  for  training 
in  personnel-centered  factors.  Larger  institutions  tend 
more  to  recognize  the  "pure"  management  factors, 

6.  Topics  were  interpreted  as  meaning  a  greater  concern 
for  procedure  rather  than  principle  -  skill  rather  than 
knowledge. 

In  Table  5-1  is  the  list  developed  by  the  Catholic 
Hospital  Association.  Listings  are  divided  as  to  level  of 
supervision  and  size  of  hospital.  Table  5-1  is  adapted 
from  the  original  CHA  presentation.  From  the  list  of  111 
items,  those  selected  by  each  group  from  the  first  choice 
through  the  twentieth  are  shown  in  the  table.  At  the  end 
of  the  table  are  the  remainder  of  the  items  selected. 

After  compiling  this  list,  the  researchers  presented 
it  to  "various  business  and  industrial  leaders  and  their 
training  specialists,"  Upon  completing  their  examination 
and  evaluation,  "each  of  these  leaders  commented  that  the 
needs  listed  were  not  training  needs,  but  hiring  specifica- 
tions -  that  the  areas  specified  actually  constituted 
qualifications  for  one.  who  would  be  a  supervisor  or  manager 
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TABLE  3-1 
ANALYSIS  OF  TRAINING  NEED  AHEAS  FOR  HOSPITAL  SUPERVISORS 
Selection  by  Level  of  Supervision 
Administration 


1.  Understanding 
Hunan  Relations 

2.  Responsibilities 
of  Management 

3.  How  to  Evaluate  Super- 
visors' Performajice 

4.  Principles  of 
Aianagement 

5.  Philosophy  and  Con- 
cept of  'Management 

6.  Functions  of 
Llanagement 

7.  Objectives  of 
Management 

8.  How  to  Change 
Attitudes 

9.  Tools  of 
Management 

10.   How  to  Build  Good 
Employee  Relations 

Department  Heads 

1.  Understanding 
Human  Relations 

2.  Functions  of  the 
Supervisor 

3.  Philosophy  and  Con- 
cept of  Management 

4.  Functions  of 
Management 

5.  Preparing  an  Organi- 
zation Chart 

6.  Responsibilities 
of  llanagement 

7.  How  to  Train 
a  Supervisor 

•8,   How  to  Select 

a  Supervisor 
9.  How  to  Evaluate  Super- 
visors '  Performance 

10.   Objectives  of 
Supervision 


11.  The  Supervisor's  Role 
in  Management 

12.  How  to  Justify 
Budget  Needs 

13.  Qualifications  for  the 
the  Supervisor 

14.  How  to  Foster  Good 
Public  Relations 

15.  Evaluating  Effective- 
ness of  Supervision 

16.  Responsibilities  of 
Supervision 

17.  Leadership  Applied 
to  Management 

18.  Preparing  an 
Organization  Chart 

19   How  to  Control  Dele- 
gated Responsibility 

20.      How  to   itotivate   a 
Subordinate 


11.  How  to  Justify 
Budget  Needs 

12.  Evaluating  Effective- 
ness of  Supervision 

13.  Qualifications  for 
Supervision 

14.  How  to  Communicate 
with  Subordinates 

15.  Principles  of 
Management 

16.  Responsibilities  of 
Supervision 

17.  Objectives  of 
Management 

18.  Tools  of 
Management 

19.  How  to  Improve  Inter- 
departmental Relations 

20.  How  to  Develop  Job  Pride 
Among  Subordinates 
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Table  3-1  (continued) 
Middle  Supervisor 

1.  Understanding         11, 
Human  Relations 

2.  How  to  Motivate        12, 
a  Subordinate 

3.  Hov7  to  Build  Good      13. 
Employee  Relations 

4.  Objectives  of  14, 
Supervision 

5«   Functions  of  the       15. 
Supervisor 

6.  How  to  Evaluate  Super-  16. 
visors'  Performance 

7.  Philosophy  and  Con-    17. 
cept  of  Llanagement 

8.  How  to  Communicate     18. 
with  Subordinates 

9.  The  Supervisor's  Role   19. 
in  Ii!anagement 

10,   How  to  Handle  Em-      20, 
ployee  Grievances 


Work 

Measurement 
How  to  Evaluate  Em- 
ployee Performance 
Responsibilities 
of  Management 
Functions  of 
Management 

How  to  Determine  Number 
of  Subordinates 
How  to  Fit  People 
to  Jobs 

How  to  Schedule 
Work 

How  to  Improve 
Job  Performance 
How  to  Promote 
Supervisors 
Qualifications 
for  Supervisor 


Staff  or  Itinor  Supervisor 

1.  Understeinding  11, 
Human  Relations 

2.  How  to  Build  Good      12, 
Employee  Relations 

3.  Evaluating  Effective-  13. 
ness  of  Supervision 

4.  Functions  of  the       14, 
Supervisor 

5.  Responsibilities       15. 
of  Management 

6.  Principles  of         16. 
Management 

7.  The  Supervisors'  Role  17. 
in  Management 

8.  Leadership  Applied     18. 
to  Management 

9.  Philosophy  and  Con-    19. 
cept  of  tlanagement 

10.   Job  20, 

Analysis 


Objectives  of 
Management 
Objectives  of 
Supervision 
How  to  Evaluate  Em- 
ployee Performance 
Functions  of 
Management 

How  to  Evaluate  Super- 
visors '  Performance 
How  to  Handle 
Behavior  Problems 
How  to  Organize 
Work 

How  to  Deal  with  Your 
Own  Supervisor 
How  to  Change 
Attitudes 
How  to  Reprimand 
a  Subordinate 
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Table  5-1  (continued) 

Selection  by  Size  Hospital 
1-100  Beds 


1.  Understanding         11. 
Human  Relations 

2.  How  to  Build  Good      12. 
Employee  Relations 

3.  Philosophy  and  Con-    I3. 
cent  of  Management 

4.  How  to  Evaluate  Super-  14. 
visors'  Performance 

5.  Responsibilities       15. 
of  Klanagement 

6.  Functions  of  16, 
Management 

7.  How  to  Communicate     17- 
with  Subordinates 

8.  How  to  Motivate        18. 
a  Subordinate 

9.  Principles  of         19. 
Management 

10.   Qualifications  for     20. 
the  Supervisor 


Responsibilities 
of  Supervision 
Functions  of  the 
Supervisor 

Evaluating  Effective- 
ness of  Supervision 
Objectives  of 
Management 
Tools  of 
Management 
Objectives  of 
Supervision 
Leadership  Applied 
to  Management 
The  Supervisor's  Role 
in  Management 
How  to  Evaluate  Em- 
ployee Performance 
How  to  Develop  Job  Price 
among  Subordinates 


101-200  Beds 

1.  Understanding         11. 
Human  Relations 

2.  Philosophy  and  Con-  12. 
oept  of  Lfemagement 

3.  Responsibilities       I3. 
of  Management 

4.  How  to  Build  Good      14. 
Employee  Relations 

5.  How  to  Evaluate  Super-  15. 
visors'  Performance 

6.  Functions  of  16. 
Management 

7.  Principles  of         17. 
Management 

8.  Functions  of  the       18. 
Supervisor 

9.  Evaluating  Effective-  19. 
ness  of  Supervision 

10.   The  Supervisor's  Role  20. 
in  Management 


Objectives  of 

Supervision 

How  to  Motivate 

a  Subordinate 

How  to  Communicate 

with  Subordinates 

Responsibilities 

of  Supervision 

Qualifications  for 

the  Supervisor 

Objectives  of 

Management 

Tools  of 

Management 

Leadership  Applied 

to  Management 

How  to  Develop  Job  Pride 

among  Subordinates 

Preparing  an  Orgajiiza- 

tion  Chart 
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Table  3-1  (continued) 
201-400  Beds 

1.  Understanding         11. 
Human  Relations 

2,  How  to  Evaluate  Super-  12, 
visors'  PerformsLnce 

5.  Philosophy  and  Con-    13. 
cept  of  Management 

4,   Functions  of  14. 

Management 
5«   Functions  of  the       15. 

Supervisor 

6.  Responsibilities       16. 
of  Management 

7.  Principles  of         17. 
Management 

8.  How  to  Build  Good      18. 
Employee  Relations 

9.  Qualifications  for     19. 
the  Supervisor 

10.   Responsibilities       20. 
of  Supervision 


How  to  Motivate 
a  Subordinate 
How  to  Communicate 
with  Subordinates 
The  Supervisor's  Role 
in  Management 
Leadership  Applied 
to  Iilanagement 
Objectives  of 
Supervision 
Objectives  of 
Management 
Tools  of 
Management 

Evaluating  Effective- 
ness of  Supervision 
Preparing  an  Organiza- 
tional Chart 
How  to  Justify 
Budget  Needs 


401-Plus  Beds 

1.  Objectives  of         11. 
l^anagement 

2,  Evaluating  Effective-  12. 
ness  of  Supervision 

5.   The  Supervisor's  Role  13. 
in  Mxanagement 

4.  How  to  Justify         14. 
Budget  Needs 

5.  Objectives  of         15. 
Supervision 

6.  Tools  of  16. 
Management 

7.  Leadership  Applied     17. 
to  Management 

8.  How  to  Communicate     18. 
with  Subordinates 

9.  Responsibilities       19. 
of  Supervision 

10,  How  to  Control  Dele-   20. 
gated  Responsibility 


Preparing  an 
Organization  Chart 
How  to  Control 
Costs 

Qualifications  for 
Supervision 
How  to  Motivate 
a  Subordinate 
Work 

Measurement 
How  to  Train 
a  Supervisor 
How  to  Improve  Inter- 
departmental Relations 
How  to  Understand 
Subordinates 
How  to  Handle 
Employee  Grievances 
How  to  Chanige 
Attitudes 
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Table  3-1  (continued) 

Training  Need  Areas  Kot  Included  in  the  First  20 
Choices  by  any  Group,  but  Selected  by  Most  Groups 


Ho7/  to  Delegate  or  Assign  Responsibility 

How  to  Determine  Needed  Space  or  Facilities 

How  to  Create  Efficiency 

How  to  L-aintain  Itorale 

Hov;  to  Plan  Llanagement  Team  Functions 

How  to  Gain  Cooperation 

How  to  Determine  Workers  Training  Needs 

Determining  Need  for  Equipment 

How  to  Overcome  Tradition 

How  to  Deal  with  Older  Workers 

Evaluating  Financial  Data 

How  to  Work  with  Supervisors  of  Other  Departments 

Getting  the  Most  Out  of  a  Job 

Work  Simplification 

Executive  Qualifications 

How  to  Solve  Supervisory  Problems 
Co\inseling  Subordinates 
Controlling  Use  of  Supplies 
Setting  Performance  Standards 
Fire  Prevention 

How  to  Control  Waste 

Dealing  with  Insubordination 

Planning  Work 

How  to  Evaluate  Operating  Policy 

Detecting  Risks  and  Job  Hazards 

How  to  Determine  What  is  to  be  Done 
Getting  Employee  Loyalty 
Decision  Making 
Two-Way  Communication 
Job-Instruction  Training 

Supervisors  Role  in  Disaster  Plans 
Responsibility  for  Maintenance  and  Housekeeping 
Delegating  Authority 
Work  Distribution 
Job  Relationships 

Executive  Selection 
Job  Evaluation 
Inservice  Training 
Training  for  Promotion 

Disciplining  Supervisors 
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Table  5-1  (continued) 


Effective  Personnel  Practices 

How  to  Control  Work 

Organizing  a  New  Job 

How  to  Solve  Problems  in  Another  Department 

Orienting  Workers  to  the  Hospital 

Setting  up  Job  Specification 

Job  Induction  Training 

Dealing  with  Chronic  Employee  Problems 

Trends,  Techniques,  Skills  in  Technical  or  Professional 

Occupation 
Understanding  Differences  in  Job  Relationships 

Methods  Analysis 

Developing  a  Safety  Program 

Introducing  the  New  Worker  to  the  Department 

Safety  Training 

Making  Flow  Charts 

Preventing  Accidents 
Executive  Training 
Self -Development 
Training  an  Understudy 
Directing  Workers 

Job  Relations  Training 
Training  for  Self  Promotion 
Re-training  Programs 
Physically  Handicapped  Workers 
Problem  V/orkers 

Pre-Job  Training 
Setting  Job  Titles 
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at  some  level  in  the  organization.  People  vfithout  these 
qualifications  ought  not  to  be  in  supervisory  or  managerial 
capacities, .. .The  industrial  and  business  leaders  con- 
sidered the  list  of  111  needs  as  pre-job  rather  than  in- 
service  training  needs.... For  them,  supervisory  development 
meant  taking  personnel  who  already  met  certain  qualifica- 
tions,.,and  placing  them  in  a  training  situation  where  they 
might  learn  to  utilize  their  knowledge  and  skills  to  solve 
a  variety  of  management  problems." 

One  may  question  such  evaluations  by  these  business 
representatives.   As  shall  be  discussed  later,  the  topics 
shown  in  the  CHA  list  are  basically  the  same  as  a  repre- 
sentative outline  for  a  management  training  program  for 
business  concerns.   These  are  areas  of  required  knowledge 
that  business  management  has  not  yet  solved  completely  for 
their  own  organization,  but,  at  best,  may  have  only  pro- 
ceeded hospital  management  in  recognizing  the  needs. 

However,  the  point  by  Christopher  in  summarizing  his 
review  of  the  list  is  appropriate:   "If  a  hospital  is  to 
have  him  [the  'better  qualified*  future  supervisor],  then 
that  hospital  must  train  and  develop  him,  preferably  through 
improvement  programs  for  those  currently  employed.   But  with 
an  eye  to  the  future,  that  hospital  must  also  plan  and  exe- 
cute a  program  of  training  for  those  to  come."  For  training, 
the  challenge  is  identified  as  being  three-fold: 
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1.  Provide  management  personnel  already  on  the  job 
with  training  in  the  111  areas  of  knowledge  and  skill 
listed. 

2.  When  these  managers  have  been  trained,  they  should 
be  provided  with  "problem  solving"  training  as  another 
essential  phase  of  their  supervisory  development, 

3.  Hospitals  should  critically  analyze  the  positions 
of  supervisory  personnel,  extracting  realistic  posi- 
tion specifications,  so  that  in  the  future,  through 
better  recruitment,  pre-job  training  and  promotion, 
they  will  be  able  to  introduce  on  the  management  team 
persons  qualified  at  least  in  basic  knowledge  and  skills 
for  the  Job. 

Christopher  (1962)  has  also  identified  those  areas 
which  he  believes  are  generally  overlooked  in  most  manage- 
ment development  programs.   They  are: 

1,  Job  analysis;   to  clarify  the  functions  and  role 
of  the  supervisor  by  identifying  the  what,  how,  why, 
authority,  standards.   The  supervisor,  in  turn,  must 
identify  for  his  subordinates,  in  writing,  the  stand- 
ards, quality  quantity,  time,  cost  allocations,  and 
final  appearance  of  the  work.   Such  information  is 
found  through  observation  and  interview, 

2,  Clarifying  accountability;   this  is  arrived  at 
through  agreement  between  the  superior  and  his  sub- 

' ordinate.   Assigning  authority  and  accountability  will 
stimulate  work  improvement, 

3,  Performance  requirements:   Job  analysis  is  required 
to  point  out  special  qualifications  needed  for  any 
given  position,  to  include  tasks,  methods,  and  objec- 
tives.  Such  analysis  will  indicate  knowledge,  skill, 
mental  ability,  physical  ability,  educational  level, 
experience,  etc.,  needed  for  the  Job.   Any  lack  found 
in  the  individual  of  needed  knowledge  or  skill  points 
up  needs  for  training, 

^.  Performance  appraisal:   there  is  a  need  seen  for 
merit  ratings.   The  author  finds  that  "many"  hospitals 
have  such  ratings  for  non-supervisory  employees  but  not 
for  management  personnel. 
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5«  Delectation  of  responsibility;   it  is  desirable  to 
require  the  individual  to  be  responsible  for  up-grading 
his  position.   Gradually,  adding  to  responsibility 
permits  an  opportunity  to  ooserve  if  the  employee  will 
accept  new  challenges,  if  he  is  resourceful,  and  if  he 
will  respond  -co  the  responsibility  in  a  positive  manner. 

6.  Review  area  objectives  and  management  practices; 
this  is  to  be  done  perioiically  by  the  superior  and  is 
to  include:   objectives  of  the  department,  plans, 
organization,  and  controls. 

7.  Problem  solving:   the  superior  has  the  subordinate 
manager  make  his  own  decisions  and  the  superior  then 

-reviews  these  decisions  with  his  manager. 

8.  Pressure  for  results  rather  than  pressure  to  use 
specific  tools7   the  author  suggests  that  in  developing 
improvement,  it  is  natural  to  look  to  tools,  but  it  is 
the  results  obtained  that  are  what  are  important  and 
should  be  measured. 

9.  Conferences ;   conferences  are  to  be  used  between 
superiors  and  'their  subordinates  at  all  levels  and  to 
look  at  and  solve  problems. 

10.  Learning  by  teaching;   the  manager,  by  teaching 

his  subordinates,  develops  his  own  knowledge  and  skills 
and  performs  one  of  his  most  important  duties  of  de- 
veloping the  knowledge  and  skills  of  his  subordinates. 

11.  Stimulate  interest  in  self  development:   in  addition 
to  providing  more  effective  knowledge  and  performaxice 
this  also  leads  to  the  subordinate's  independence. 

The  problem 

It  has  been  observed  that  both  their  contributions 
to  the  community  and  their  combined  size  make  hospitals  a 
vital  and  significant  institution  of  society.   Discussion 
has  centered  to  this  point  airound  studies  and  observations 
by  those  closely  associated  with  the  hospital  field,  recog- 
nizing that  these  individuals  have  the  most  intimate 
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knowledge  of  the  topic.   Although  it  has  been  noted  all  do 
not  agree  on  certain  specific  areas,  there  is  a  general 
concensus  that  hospitals  will  continue  to  accept  further 
responsibilities  and  will  continue  to  provide  even  more 
contributions  to  society.   The  extensive  literature  indi- 
cates both  the  importance  of  the  problem  and  the  extent 
of  interest.   There  is  detected  a  difference  of  opinion 
concerning  the  form  of  leadership  required,  but  all  appear 
to  agree  that  effective  leadership  is  the  key  to  both  day- 
to-day  operations  and  long  range  developments. 

Having  established  the  value  of  searching  for  the 
most  effective  means  of  management  development  in  the 
hospital,  the  next  task  will  be  an  attempt  to  identify  a 
philosophy  of  hospital  management  as  an  overall  framework 
in  which  a  management  development  program  can  be  designed. 


PART  II.   PHILOSOFHY  OP  MANAGEMENT 

CHAPTES  IV 

A  GENERAL  PHILOSOPHY  OP  MANAGEMENT 

Introduction 

Purpose 

Man  conducts  most  of  his  activities  through  group 
action  within  organizations.   Management  provides  direction 
and  stimulates  motivation  in  these  organizations. 

Neither  organizations  nor  leadership  are  unique  to 
the  modern  world.   All  societies  at  all  times  have  had 
need  to  organize.   Men  Join  together  for  companionship  and 
for  aid  in  obtaining  common  goals.   However,  increased 
interest  in  the  subject  of  management  has  occurred  mainly 
because  the  development  of  larger  'organizations  has 
created  increased  organizational  complexities  and  has 
separated  individual  members  of  the  organization  from  the 
decision  making  functions.   These  developments  have  forced 
attention  on  analysis  of  managerial  duties,  organizational 
structure,  and  interpersonal  behavior  patterns. 

The  basic  assumptions  believed  to  be  most  crucial 
to  a  Philosophy  of  Management  are  that  people  are  the  most 
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important  asset  of  an  organization  and  those  performing  the 
duties  of  management  have  the  greatest  impact  on  the 
organization. 

Definition  of  terms 

Philosophy  has  heen  defined  as  "the  science  which 
investigates  the  facts  and  principles  of  reality  and  of 
human  nature  and  conduct"  (Uebsters  New  Collegiate  Dic- 
tionary.  Springfield,  Mass.:   G.  and  C.  Merriam  Co.,  19''-9). 
As  this  definition  is  applied,  it  is  assumed  that  manage- 
ment is  a  science.   From  the  literature,  there  is  not 
common  agreement  as  to  whether  this  is  true;  if  not  a 
science,  many  question  if  it  can  ever  become  one.   It  is 
sufficient,  however,  to  accept  that  if  management  is  not  a 
science,  it  is  through  the  most  effective  utilization  of 
the  sciences  that  management  makes  much  of  its  contribution. 
The  definition  of  a  philosophy  also  requires  the  investiga- 
tion of  facts  and  principles.  It  is  from  facts  that 
principles  are  derived,  and  principles  are  accepted  when 
they  are  found  to  be  factual.   Further,  the  definition  in- 
cludes the  study  of  reality.   Certainly,  a  philosophy  is  of 
practical  interest  only  to  the  extent  that  it  can  be  applied; 
a  philosophy  is  sought  that  is  useful.   Finally,  philosophy 
deals  with  human  natxire  and  human  conduct.   This  is  a  basic 
premise  on  which  a  Philosophy  of  Management  should  be  based. 
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The  organization  is  people  and  only  through  people  will  the 
organizational  goals  be  reached. 

Writers  tend  to  use  the  terms  "philosophy,"  "creed," 
and  "ethics"  often  when  referring  to  the  same  concepts. 
This  should  cause  little  difficulty  to  the  discussion.  1 
creed  may  be  defined  as  "a  summary  of  principles  and  opinions 
professed  and  adhered  to."  A  creed,  then,  is  that  which  is 
believed  as  a  philosophy,  and,  perhaps  most  important,  what 
is  practiced.   Ethics  are  concerned  with  moral  qualities 
which  are  used  to  interpret  and  apply  principles  and 
practices.   Further,  the  term  Management  has  been  defined 
most  often  in  the  literature  as  "accomplishing  goals  through 
people," 

Therefore,  a  Philosophy  of  Management  which  is  sought, 
by  definition,  envisions  the  attitudes  related  to  the 
investigation  and  practices  involved  with  the  practical 
application  of  principles  to  be  applied  by  a  leader  in  his 
relations  with  other  individuals  in  the  organization  for  the 
accomplishing  of  organizational  purposes.   It  is  upon  this 
concept  that  the  following  analysis  is  directed. 

Philosophy  and  Conduct 

General  considerations 

1  true  philosophy  must  contain  elements  applicable 
for  £lL1  organizations,  for  all  situations,  for  all  individuals 
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and  for  all  levels  of  manageaient  In  an  organization.   To 
this  end,  there  must  he  certain  concepts,  principles,  and 
activities  that  are  universal  in  concept  and  application. 
A  philosophy  of  such  scope  is  to  he  hased  on  theory. 
Parsons  (195'<-)  defines  theory  as  "a  term  which  covers  a 
wide  variety  of  different  things  which  have  in  common  only 
the  element  of  generalized  conceptualization."  Further,  he 
sees  that  theory  is  needed  for  hoth  "description"  and 
"analysis,"  For  a  true  philosophy  the  hasic  concepts  must 
he  found  in  all  management.   This  does  not  ignore  that  each 
organization  in  its  own  way  is  unique,  or  that  each  person 
must  pursue  his  own  philosophy  in  his  own  way.  Within  any 
given  organization,  the  individual  manager  must  have  a 
private  philosophy  which  is  compatihle  with  those  philoso- 
phies of  all  other  managers  in  the  firm.   Especially  must 
the  suhordinate  managers  possess  a  philosophy  compatible 
with  that  of  their  superiors,  and  all  managers  must  have  a 
philosophy  identifiable  with  the  organizational  philosophy. 
The  present  approach  is  to  bring  together  the  major 
concepts  found  in  both  the  general  management  and  hospital 
literature,  and  to  relate  them  in  a  meaningful  manner  to 
the  demands  of  the  modern  organization.   In  the  following 
discussion,  use  of  and  emphasis  on  certain  material  will  be 
influenced  by  this  writer's  own  beliefs;  this  should  be  of 
no  great  concern.  This  writer  is  a  product  of  the  same 
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basic  traditions  as  most  of  the  readers,  and  the  discussion 
is  concerned  with  managers  who  are  also  of  that  same  tra- 
dition. 

It  is  also  to  be  recognized  that  the  majority  of 
writers  reviewed  are  management  practitioners  and/ or 
scholars  of  management.   Therefore,  many  of  the  direct 
references  are  concerned  with  "business,"  This  need  be  only 
a  minor  distraction  for  the  hospital  manager  when  it  is 
recognized  that  management  authorities  in  general  as  well 
as  many  successful  hospital  leaders  accept  universals  of 
management  in  all  forms  of  organizations. 

At  this  stage  in  the  development  of  a  Philosophy  of 
Management,  Litchfield  points  out  there  is  much  yet  to  be 
accomplished.   There  is  no  general  theory  of  administration. 
He  finds  instead  only  "some  thought. .. .scattered  from  field 
to  field,  seldom  internally  consistent  and  often  unEurticu- 
lated, . . [with  a]  confusion  of  terminology. ... [which  has] 
failed  to  achieve  a  level  of  generalization  enabling  [a 
theory]  to  systematize  and  explain  administrative  phenomena 
which  occur  in  related  fields"  (Litchfield,  1956).   This 
has  not  completely  limited  management  effectiveness,  however: 
"Actually  our  practice  is  years  ahead  of  our  thought." 
Litchfield  does  find,  nevertheless,  that  administration  is 
limited  until  better  theory  does  develop.   "There  is  little 
prospect  that  the  study  of  administration  will  ever  approach 
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scientific  stature  unless  we  are  able  to  so  articulate  our 
thought. ,. [that  is],  thought  set  forth  in  straightforward 
propositions  which  we  may  then  establish,  modify  or  destroy 
as  research  or  more  careful  analysis  may  dictate, .. .There 
are  urgent  reasons  for  the  early  development  of  at  least  a 
working  theory  of  administration, ... (1)  [it  is]  virtually 
impossible  to  codify  our  existing  knowledge  without  some 
conceptual  framework. ., (2)  as  a  guide  to  research. .. (3) 
[as  a  guide]  to  administrative  behavior."   Seeking  a 
philosophy,  therefore,  becomes  more  difficult  and  challeng- 
ing, but  also  more  important. 

There  is  need  for  universals  for  all  organizations 
and  a  well-conceived  Philosophy  of  Management  is  a  logical 
point  at  which  to  begin.   In  practice,  a  philosophy  must  be 
positive  and  realistic,  as  well  as  idealistic.   The  organi- 
zation is  created  to  provide  goods  and  services  for  the 
public.   The  manager,  in  guiding  the  organization  to  the 
fulfillment  of  its  responsibilities,  must  contend  with  and 
resolve  both  social  and  organization  pressures  and  demands. 
Properly,  the  manager  has  both  professional  and  social 
responsibilities.  The  philosophy  developed  must  relate  the 
power  of  manager  to  his  human  responsibilities  (Selekman, 
1959,  p.  16).   Sheldon  (1923,  p.  23)  even  earlier  noted  the 
importance  of  human  responsibilities  by  suggesting  an 
organization  "is  not  a' machine;  it  is  a  complex  form  of 
human  association," 
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Philosophy  for  the  organization 

All  organizations  have  a  phlloaophy  on  which  thoy 
opeirate.   It  may  not  necessarily  be  well  conceived  or  forma- 
lized Into  writing.   The  philosophy  of  the  organization  Is 
observable  in  its  day-to-day  operations,  even  as  an  Indi- 
vidual's attitudes  are  observable  In  his  behavior.   It  Is 
a  major  problem  of  the  manager  to  reconcile  the  enterprise 
to  the  universale  of  administration*  It  is  because  all 
organizations  have  a  philosophy  that  It  is  necessary  the 
philosophy  be  well  conceived  and  understood  by  all.  The 
development  of  a  management  philosophy  "must  be  done  by 
each  company  and  for  each  department  and  unit,  and  finally 
be  each  individual  manager  in  terms  of  his  own  role  In 
relation  to  the  company's  concept  of  its  function  and  ob- 
jectives"' (Ohmann,  1957,  P*  5l).  Selekman  (19^9,  ?►  1|) 
visualizes  a  profession  as  requiring  a  body  of  knowledge, 
discipline,  method,  and  code  of  ethics,  transmitted  to  suc- 
cessive generations  largely  through  education,  institutions, 
and  apprenticeship, 

Selekman  also  suggests  that  the  search  for  a  philoso- 
phy has  been  forced  on  the  manager  by  "a  change  In  the 
social  and  moral  climate  of  otir  times"  and  has  "made  It 
Impossible  to  be  content  with  letting  matters  rest  at  this 
point  of  competition  and  maximizing  profits"  (Selekman, 
1959,  F»  k-)-     Indeed,  he  finds  that  managers  are  more  aware 
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of  these  responsibilities  than  ever  heford,  but  still  it  is 
often  observed  that  action  and  speeches  on  economics  con- 
flict with  speeches  on  moral  philosophy.   This  suggests  the 
search  for  a  unifying  philosophy  is  far  from  complete. 

The  problem  of  developing  and  applying  a  philosophy 
is  complicated  because  of  the  changing  forces  that  affect 
the  organization  as  a  whole  and  the  manager  as  an  individual, 
These  forces  of  change,  for  American  society,  include  (1) 
loss  of  individual  freedom;  (2)  decline  of  personal  con- 
trol; (3)  changing  incentives;  (^)  rise  of  educational 
level;  (5)  interdependence  of  industry;  (6)  management  of 
change;  (7)  community  relations;  (8)  population  explosion; 
an<i  (9)  political  relations  (Ohmann,  1957).   Developing  a 
philosophy  in  a  changing  environment  may  be  extremely 
difficult:   "the  basic  nature  of  administration  as  a  valu- 
ational  process  precludes  applied  principles  of  aji  absolute 
character.   Only  a  stable  goal  and  environment  will  permit 
applied  propositions  whose  utility  and  validity  will  be 
manifested  in  most  of  the  classes  of  situations  to  which 
they  refer"  (deGrazia,  I960,  p.  566).  However,  within  this 
setting  of  change,  certain  values  of  society  have  developed 
in  which  change  can  be  guided.   Ohmann  (1957)  identifies 
these  as  (1)  a  personal  feeling  of  dignity  and  purpose;  (2) 
a  recognition  of  a  need  for  authority;  (5)  a  recognition  of 
unique  talents  of  individuals;  (^)  a  concept  of  service; 
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(5)  strivings  for  an  increased  standard  of  living;  (6)  a 
spirit  of  community;  (7)  a  sease  of  mission;  and  (8)  the 
profit  motive.   Each  must  be  considered  when  defining  a 
managerial  philosophy. 

Drucker  relates  these  and  similar  problems  to  what 
he  calls  the  "survival  functions"  of  the  organization.   This 
is  the  "stuff  of  which  an  organization  is  made;  it  is  the 
reason  a  philosophy  is  required,  not  an  excuse  for  ignoring 
the  responsibility  of  developing  one.   Elements  making  up 
the  survival  functions  are:   (1)  an  enterprise  is  a  "human 
organization"  designed  for  Joint  performance  and  capable  of 
perpetuating  itself;  (2)  the  enterprise  exists  in  a  society 
and  economy;  (5)  the  enterprise  supplies  an  economic  good 
and  service,  which  is  its  only  reason  for  existence;  (A-) 
constant  change  in  the  economy  including  changing  technology; 
and  (5)  the  requirement  that  the  firm  must  be  profitable  to 
survive.   These  are  seen  as  t;he  "ethics"  of  the  organization 
"insofar  as  ethics  is  the  discipline  that  deals  with 
rational  value  choices  among  means  to  ends.   It  can  also  be 
the  'strategy*  of  entrepeneurship.  Neither  'ethics'  nor 
•strategy'  is  capable  of  being  absolutely  determined,  yet 
neither  can  be  absolutely  arbitrary."  What  is  needed  is  a 
philosophy  which  is  all  inclusive  but  also  specific  enough 
to  be  directly  applied  in  any  given  situation.   "Ve  need  a 
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discipline,  here,  that  eacompassea  both  the  typical  decision 
which  adapts  to  circuastance  and  'plaje^  the  averages  of 
statistical  probability,  and  the  innovating  'unique  event' 
of  entrepeneurical  vision  and  courage  breaking  with  prece- 
dent and  trends  and  creating  new  ones"  (Drucker,  1958,  p. 
561),  Mee  sums  up  the  thinking  of  many  in  the  literature 
when  he  states  that  "the  purpose  of  management,  and  a  guid- 
ing management  philosophy,  is  to  provide  the  thought 
processes  for  the  determination  of  desired  results... by  the 
intelligent  utilization  of  human  efforts  and  facilitating 
resources  in  the  best  balanced  interests  of  organized 
society.  Management  is  a  way  of  conceptual  thinking  for 
intelligent  managerial  actions"  (Mee,  1963i  p.  111). 

By  seeking  a  philosophy,  management  is  aiming  toward 
a  profession  as  well.   "Por  most  people  the  word  'profes- 
sion' connotes  a  foundation  of  science  and  a  motive  of 
service."  The  concept  of  service,  in  turn,  has  a  "connota- 
tion of  self  sacrifice,  of  the  recognition  of  other  aims 
than  private  gain,  makes  it  a  high  motive  for  individual 
lives  and  a  social  asset"  (Follett,  1955).  However,  only 
a  limited  number  of  groups  of  managers  have  gone  very  far 
to  carry  out  what  is  considered  to  be  appropriate  activities 
of  .a  profession  for  managers.   Activities  required  include: 
establishing,  maintaining,  and  improving  standards;  keeping 
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members  up  to  the  standaLrds;  instructing  the  pu"blic  in  an 
appreciation  of  standards';  and  protecting  both  the  public 
and  the  profession's  membership  from  those  who  fail  to 
attain  or  maintain  standards. 

Philosophy  for  the  individual  manager 

All  managerial  roles  involve  authority,  responsibility, 
decision-making,  coordination,  and  the  responsibility  for 
others.  Within  the  broader  framework  of  an  organization 
philosophy,  each  individual  manager  must  have  his  own 
philosophy.   This  philosophy  must  be  consistent  with  that 
of  society.  Yet  it  is  possible  that  no  two  managers  will 
have  identical  philosophies.   Because  each  manager  is  a 
unique  individual,  his  philosophy  is  also  unique,  based  on 
personal  experience,  reaction,  feeling,  adjustment,  and 
thinking  (Liswood,  1963).  His  personal  moral  codes  are 
independent  of  the  position  he  holds  (Barnard,  I960,  p. 

275;. 

The  philosophy  of  the  manager  is  crucial  for  the 
total  organization  because  it  is  the  manager  to  a  great 
extent  who  sers  codes  of  thinking  and  behavior  for  others 
(Barnard,  1950,  p.  279).   This  is  true  because  for  many 
other  members  in  the  organization  the  superior  becomes  the 
"authority  figure,"  the  "father  image."  The  philosophy  of 
the  manager  establishes  the  internal  organizational  environ- 
ment within  which  all  other  members  must  function,  and  they 
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must  comply  with  atandarda  aet  If  they  are  to  exiat  auc- 
ceasfully  In  the  organization. 

Drucker  auggeata  the  philosophy  dealred  la  the 
"phlloaophy  of  Indlvlduallam,  of  choice  and  free  will"  which 
can  be  axumned  up  In  the  word  "purpose";  the  opposite  being 
"limitation"  (Drucker,  195l]-»  P.  22).  The  manager  who  haa 
the  greater  responsibility  for  a  philosophy  Is  he  who  con- 
trols the  organization  power.   The  manager  Interprets  his 
philosophy  by  applying  the  "elements  of  organization" 
which  are  communication,  willingness  to  serve,  and  common 
purpose  (Drucker,  p.  82 )•  One  of  the  greatest  burdens  of 
the  manager  la  the  making  of  decisions.   "The  executive  la 
under  the  obligation  of  making  decisions  usually  within 
approximately  defined  limits  related  to  the  position  he  has 
accepted..."  (Drucker,  p.  190).  The  measure  of  the  execu- 
tive and  his  motivation  must  come  from  within  because  "most 
executive  decisions  produce  no  direct  evidence  of  themselves 
and  that  knowledge  of  them  can  only  be  derived  from  the 
cumulation  of  Indirect  evldence"^  (Drucker,  p.  193)  •  The 
executive  reaches  the  organization  objectives  because  of  his 
effectiveness  in  dealing  with  others.   "The  general  executive 
process  is  Intellectual  In  Its  important  aspects;  it  is 
aeathetlc  and  moral.  Thus  Its  exercise  Involves  the  sense 
of  fitness,  of  the  appropriate,  and  that  capacity  which,  is 
known  aa  responsibility  -  the  final  expression  for  the 
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achievement  of  cooperation.   This  is  not  an  easy  task. 
The  following  is  significant  (Drucker,  p.  259): 

The  limitations  imposed  by  the  physical  environment 
and  the  biological  constitution  of  human  beings,  the 
uncertainties  of  the  outcome  of  cooperation,  the 
difficulties  of  common  understanding  of  purpose,  the 
delicacy  of  the  systems  of  communication  essential  to 
organization,  the  dispersive  tendencies  of  individuals, 
the  necessity  of  individual  assent  to  establish  the 
authority  of  coordination,  the  great  role  of  persuasion 
in  securing  adherence  to  organization  and  submission 
to  its  requirements,  the  complexity  and  instability 
of  motives,  the  never  ending  burden  of  decision  -  all 
these  elements  or  organizations,  in  which  the  moral 
factor  finds  its  concrete  expression,  spell  the  neces- 
sity of  leadership  -  the  power  of  individuals  to  in- 
spire cooperative  personal  decision  by  creating  faith: 
faith  in  common  understanding,  faith  in  the  probability 
of  success,  faith  in  the  ultimate  satisfaction  of  per- 
sonal motives,  faith  in  the  integrity  of  objective 
authority,  faith  in  the  superiority  of  common  purpose 
as  a  personal  aim  of  those  who  partake  in  it. ., .coopera- 
tion, not  leadership,  is  the  creative  process;  but 
leadership  is  the  indispensable  fulminator  of  its 
forces. 

Beirnard  suggests  that  it  is  the  manager  who  provides 
the  philosophy  for  the  orgainization  and  that  a  philosophy 
must  be  based  on  something  greater  than  the  profit  motive: 
"The  endurance  of  organization  depends  upon  the  quality  of 
leadership;  and  that  quality  derives  from  the  breadth  of 
the  morality  upon  which  it  rests." 

Basis  for  a  philosophy 

Gonzales  (1961)  points  out  that  the  manager's 
philosophy  comes  about  through  long  run  developments  -  the 
national  culture  -  and  more  immediate  developnents  -  the 
decision  environment  and  the  presijnt  state  of  attainnent. 
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In  an  attempt  to  answer  the  question,  "Can  the  busi- 
nessman apply  Christianity?"  John  (1957)  answers  that 
Christianity  offers  a  frame  of  reference  by  which  to  view 
the  realities  of  business  activities.   In  his  discussion  he 
presents  elements  of  the  Christian  faith  that  are  appli- 
cable, if  not  necessary,  for  management:   the  concept  of  God, 
the  doctrine  of  creation,  the  nature  of  man,  the  doctrine  of 
forgiveness,  and  the  relation  of  business  responsibilities 
to  a  Christian  vocation.   These  concepts  have  been  expanded 
upon  and  applied  directly  to  perceiving  and  living  by  those 
in  the  Western  world.   The  values  which  have  been  formed  are: 
individualism,  the  importance  of  work,  the  belief  that  work 
in  itself  is  rewarding,  the  value  of  self  reliance,  and  the 
viewing  of  issues  in  moral  terms  (Sutton  et_al . ,  1956»  p. 
275).   Tlie  United  States  is  found  to  be  different  from  the 
rest  of  the  Western  world  in  greater  emphasis  on  individual- 
ism and  practical  effort.   Specifically,  the  creed  of  the 
business  leader,  based  on  this  Western  tradition,  includes 
secular  and  temporal  concepts,  the  appeal  of  logical  argu- 
ment, demands  for  empirical  description,  acceptance  of  a 
belief  in  an  ordered  nature,  and  in  a  permissiveness  toward 
others,   "There  is  no  country  in  the  Western  world  in  which 
the  businessman  has  had  the  assured  self-confidence  in  his 
Dim  merits  and  the  importance  of  his  work  which  it  has  had 
in  the  United  States*  (Sutton  et  al, ,  p,  275).   This  has 
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been  coabined  with  a  rational  criticlsa  and  an  optiaisa  about 
the  future. 

In  addition,  "the  predominant  ideology  in  a  society 
tends  to  reflect  its  social  structure."  This  has  led  to 
confidence  in  the  practical  man,  in  written  rules,  and  faith 
in  a  free  economy.   These  concepts  led  to  the  conclusions 
of,  and  were  fostered  by  the  writings  of,  such  economists 
as  Adam  Smith,  Ricardo,  Mai thus,  and  the  Mills,  who  advo- 
cated competition,  limitations  set  by  contract,  and  the  laws 
of  human  nature.   Although  time  and  circumstances  have  not 
always  borne  out  their  specific  conclusions,  the  major 
premises  on  which  they  were  based  are  still  generally  ac- 
cepted.  In  seeking  a  creed  with  universal  acceptemce,  the 
authors  find  some  differences  of  opinion,  but  still  consider 
the  general  attitudes  to  be  "remarkably  uniform,"  Generally 
accepted  beliefs  include  acceptance  of  religious  freedom, 
equality  of  freedom,  and  progress.   Also  commonly  accepted, 
but  not  on  such  a  universal  basis,  are  att;itudes  toward 
security,  adventure,  self-reliance,  productivity,  and  co- 
operation.  Businessmen  in  establishing  their  creed  have 
taken  their  heritage  as  "chey  have  found  it  and  have  applied 
it  selectively  in  a  manner  that  is  "practical"  and  "straight- 
forward" (Sutton,  et  al. ,  p,  28^). 

The  authors  also  find  a  "pluralism"  in  Aiaerican 
society  brought  about  by  (Sutton  et  al,,  p,  287): 
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1,  Different  social  functions  usually  involving 
different  social  structures,  as  education  and  re- 
ligion. 

2,  Many  separate  organized  groups  within  each  major 
functional  area  of  organized  social  activity,  opera- 
ting with  a  significant  degree  of  independence  and 
displaying  a  variety  of  goal  values,  modes  of  action, 
and  memberships. 

Both  of  these  factors  create  a  lack  of  one  generally 
accepted  set  of  answers  to  social  and  other  forms  of  ques- 
tions. Further,  business  ideology  often  differs  from  the 
ideologies  of  other  groups  within  the  same  cultural  heritage 
and  institutional  framework  because  of: 

1,  The  self  interest  theory  which  accepts  self  re- 
liance and  free  enterprise  which  include  both  rational 
and  non-rational  elements, 

2,  The  setting  of  approved  norms  and  not  random 
choices  by  society. 

3,  The  complete  lack  of  difficulties  and  disturbances 
from  society  and  personality.   These  include  functional 
problems,  the  natural  environment,  the  distribution  of 
goods  and  service,  maintenance  of  order,  cjid  similar 
factors,  Por  each  of  these  no  completely  successful 
method  has  been  found,  but  each  create  strains  which 
become  part  of  the  normal  operations  of  society. 

^.  Strains  in  society  tending  to  be  patterned. 

5.  Heactions  to  strains  not  being  entirely  random. 

6.  The  patterned  reaction  of  ideology;  "the  ideology 
is  a  symbolic  outlet  for  the  emotional  energy  which 
strain  creates." 

7.  The  role  filled  by  persons  with  varying  personadi- 
•  ties  and  the  roles  themselves  helping  to  create 

personalities. 
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Amplication  of  a  philosophy 

"Our  emphasis  on  achievement  patterns  has  thus  led 
to  fierce  competition  for  high  status  through  success  in 
the  more  prestigious  occupations"  (Sutton  et  al. ,  p.  512), 
Out  of  all  this,  one  of  the  greatest  problems  faced  hy  the 
manager  is  the  conflict  developed  between  norms  of  organiza- 
tion and  personal  feelings  of  attachment  or  responsibility 
to  others.  However,  part  of  this  conflict  can  be  reduced 
when  the  manager  is  once  able  to  interpret  his  actions  in 
terms  of  his  contributions  to  society;  profit  is  related  to 
the  good  of  society.  As  a  given  field  of  endeavor  is  able 
to  become  more  of  a  profession,  measurements  of  the  manager's 
effectiveness  will  be  less  in  terms  of  money  and  more  in 
terms  of  individual  skill,  service  to  society,  and  the 
favorable  appraisal  of  fellow  professionals  (Sutton  et_al . , 

p.  559). 

The  higher  the  manager  in  the  organizational  hierarchy, 
the  more  he  is  required  to  become  a  "specialist  in  gener- 
ality," At  the  same  time,  codes  of  managerial  behavior  are, 
to  a  limited  degree,  made  vague  with  ideologies  and  con- 
strained by  logic.   In  line  with  this,  the  manager  may  be 
viewed  as  being  "anti-intellectual"  to  the  extent  that  his 
interest  is  oriented  more  toward  the  "rational"  and  less 
toward  "theory,"  Nevertheless,  the  practicing  manager  still 
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calls  on  religion  to  Justify  that  he  is  morally  on  the 
right  side  of  the  struggle  (Sutton  et_al.,  p.  358). 

Vhaterer  the  inconsistencies  vithin  society,  and 
inconsistencies  of  logic  within  the  individual  manager, 
Niles  (1956)  advises  that  managers  still  require  standards 
of  conduct  which  are  constant  in  a  given  field  or  industry 
if  the  system  is  to  perform  effectively.  For  the  individual 
manager,  he  suggests  as  "personal  standards  of  operation" 
truth  and  objectivity,  reasoned  decisions,  staying  in  chan- 
nels, kindliness,  cooperation,  loyalty,  and  hunor. 

Although  some  authors  define  a  philosophy  only  in 
terms  of  some  form  of  objective  "proof,"  there  are  those 
who  do  not  feel  proof  is  necessary.  They  argue  one  need 
not  Justify  beliefs,  For  Learned,  Dooley,  and  Katz  (1959) 
this  philosophy  -•  "articles  of  faith"  -  is  based  on  the 
belief  that: 

1,  There  is  an  order  to  the  universe  which  is  God's 
law  and  represents  the  ultimate  reality.  Further, 
man's  imperfections  prevent  him  from  fully  comprehending 
this  reality  in  all  situations. 

2,  Finite  man  is  constantly  violating  God's  law  and 
this  demands  of  nan  a  continued,  profound  humility, 

3,  Love,  Justice,  and  opportunity  for  self  fulfillment 
are  a  general  criteria  for  behavior  but  do  not  provide 
direct  answers  for  specific  situations. 

^,  All  business  situations  involve  conflicts  of  values 
among  those  concerned;  therefore,  all  participants  need 
to  strive  for  common  understanding  and  be  willing  to 
deal  with  conflicts. 
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5»  Tinally,  God  works  through  laen.  Therefore  there 
is  need  to  exchange  views,  and  to  seek  and  respect 
the  ideas  of  others. 


The  manager  can  scarcely  ignore  personal  religious 
values  as  he  pursues  his  organizational  responsibilities: 
"deep-seated  religious  convictions  can  secure  an  integra- 
tive functions  since  they  represent  the  most  long  range  of 
all  possible  goals"  (Ohmann,  1955).   Difficulties  of  super- 
visory relationships  "spring., .from  one's  conception  of  his 
function  or  role  as  a  boss,  his  notion  about  the  origin  and 
nature  of  authority  over  others,  the  assumptions  he  makes 
about  people  and  their  worth,  and  his  view  of  what  he  and 
his  people  are  trying  to  accomplish  together."  Certainly, 
until  this  is  accomplished,  there  is  little  opportunity  for 
the  individual  to  develop  his  ovm.  philosophy;  it  would 
appear  logical  to  expect  that  until  the  personal  philosophy 
is  developed  there  is  little  chance  to  resolve  these  con- 
flicts.  "No  doubt  each  company  or  enterprise  will  have  to 
define  its  own  long-term  purposes  and  develop  its  own 
philosophy  in  terms  of  its  history,  traditions,  and  its 
real  function  in  our  economy. .. .Ho  one  philosophy  would  be 
equally  useful  to  all  managers,  'fhe  character  of  the  organi- 
zation is  to  a  large  extent,  set  by  the  top  man  or  the  top 
group,  and  it  is  inevitable  that  this  be  the  reflection  of 
the  philosophy  of  these  individuals.  No  one  of  us  can 
operate  with  another's  philosophy"  (Ohnann,  1955). 
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Appley  cautions  that  even  with  a  coamon  heritage,  the 
responsibilities  of  aanagement  require  eren  more  of  the 
manager  to  prepare  him  adequately  in  the  performance  of  his 
duties.   "Professional  management  is  the  application  of 
scientific  method  to  operating  problems. .. Land]  mere  expo- 
sure to  management  and  management  practice  is  not  sufficient 
preparation  for  a  man  "Co  carry  heavy  management  responsi- 
bility." He  does  not  believe  that  "if  a  certain  program  of 
preparation  is  provided  and  an  indiviaual  is  exposed  to  it, 
he  is  automatically  qualified,"  The  effectiveness  of  the 
manager  is  seen  in  light  of  the  performance  of  those  whom 
he  leads.   The  manager  does  this  for  his  subordinates  by 
increasing  their  knowledge,  sharpening  and  adding  to  their 
skills,  changing  attitudes  when  necessary,  and  improving 
habits.   This  is  part  of  professionalism  as  seen  by  Appley 
and  "this  shift  to  the  professional  manager  involves  certain 
concepts  and  specific  activity,"  to  include: 

1,  The  development  of  a  consciousness  of  exactly  what 
the  activity  of  management  is,  of  its  basic  processes, 
and  of  what  these  processes  involve, 

2,  Identification  and  recognition  of  the  particular 
skills  required  to  apply  the  basic  processes  of  manage- 
ment to  the  management  resources  of  money,  materials, 
manpower,  and  time. 

3,  Recognition  that  there  are  tools  available  to  assist 
in  the  application  of  management  skills, 

^.  Identification  of  the  personal  qualifications  re- 
quired by  an  individual  in  management. 
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5#  Specific  programs  which  inventory  the  qualifications 
and  capabilities  of  managers  and  for  management;  pro- 
vide education,  training,  and  guided  experience  for 
management  development  through  both  inside  and  outside 
sources;  establish  measurements  of  the  effectiveness  of 
management  development. 

Appley  summarizes  by  stating  that  a  manager  should  only  hold 
his  position  if  he  is  good  at  it,  and  he  can  only  be  good 
at  it  by  proper  preparation  for  the  position. 

Summer,  in  discussion  of  the  "managerial  mind,"  has 
found  that  it  is  the  "orientation  toward  action  and  results 
and  solvinp:  action  problems  that  identifies  the  intellectual 
qualities  of  a  professional"  (Summer,  1959).   This  requires 
that  the  manager  be  logical,  have  a  predisposition  for  the 
truth,  and  be  consistent  while  possessing  the  ability  to 
defend  modification.   The  manager  has  the  responsibility  to 
act,  but  action  must  only  follow  after  necessary  time  has 
been  taken  to  think  through  the  problem  at  hand.  The 
manager's  philosophy  is  thus  related  to  actions  which  he 
carries  out  himself  and  the  actions  he  directs  for  others, 
as  well  as  the  processes  and  considerations  he  makes  in 
arriving  at  his  action  decisions. 

Publics 

Reasons  for  concern 

It  is  precisely  because  there  are  "different  social 
functions"  and  "within  each  major  functional  area  of 
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organized  social  activity,  there  exists  many  separate 
organized  groups  operating  with  a  significant  degree  of 
independence  and  displaying  a  vsiriety  of  goal  values,  modes 
of  action,  and  memberships"  (Sutton,  1956,  p.  287)  that  "the 
term  "publics"  rather  than  "the  public"  must  be  considered. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  dual  membership  between  and  among 
the  various  groups,  but  it  is  typically  with  groups  that  the 
manager  must  deal,  and  it,  therefore,  appears  most  logical 
to  discuss  the  topic  from  this  standpoint.   The  system  under 
which  organizations  operate  in  Western  society  presupposes 
a  market  outside  the  organization  Itself,  and  this,  in  turn, 
requires  property,  private  ownership,  profit,  and  a  particu- 
lax  business  identity  (Sutton  et  al. ,  p.  19).  The  manager, 
in  the  truest  sense  of  the  term,  is  one  who  sees  further 
than  his  own  personal  gain.  Professional  managers  are 
"men  who  see  in  business  something  more  than  the  mere  making 
of  money;  men  who  are  imbued  with  a  deep  sense  of  social 
stewardship;  men  who  are  keenly  aware  of  the  fact  that  they 
are  the  trustees  of  other  people's  money  and  bear  heavy 
responsibilities  to  employees  and  the  public  as  well  as  to 
stockholders;  men  who  find  deep  spiritual  satisfaction  in 
the  direction  of  their  minds  and  energy  toward  the  creation 
of  a  better  and  more  abundant  life  for  all  of  their  fellow 
human  beings"  (Mee,  1963 »  P.  ^7). 
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It  is  the  manager  who  has  the  responsihility  to  see 
that  all  publics  are  satisfied,  while  not  allowing  one  to 
gain  an  advantage  at  the  loss  of  another.   The  manager, 
therefore,  becomes  the  mediator;  he  is  the  interpreter  of 
society's  conscience  (Bowen,  1953,  p.  ^52).   Even  without  a 
"social  consciousness,"  the  manager  may  believe  that  if  he 
does  not  look  out  for  the  interests  of  all  publics  he  will 
have  both  unfavorable  relations  with  them  and  increased 
outside  control  over  his  flexibility  to  operate  and  make 
decisions.   The  problems  of  the  manager  are  often  compli- 
cated, in  addition,  because  of  characteristics  inherent  in 
administration  (Eoy,  1958,  p.  27): 

1,  The  non-reproducible  nature  of  administrative 
situations, 

2,  The  impossibility  to  reverse  a  blunder, 

3,  The  inability  of  the  administrator  to  control 
forces  at  work, 

^,  The  inability  to  identify  all  the  forces  at  work, 

5.  The  difficulty  of  quantification, 

6,  The  absence  of  any  but  relative  measures  of  results. 

Such  factors  may  well  lead  to  conflict,  and  resolving 
conflict  can  only  be  accomplished  through  one  of  three 
approaches  according  to  Follett  (Metcalf  and  Urwick,  19^0), 
These  alternative  approaches  are  domination,  compromise,  or 
integration. 
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In  line  vlth  this,  Seleknan  makes  the  obseryation 
that  it  is  "easier*  to  dispense  justice  and  be  ""benevolent" 
than  to  share  power  (Selekman,  1959»  p.  24^).  One  is  forced 
to  look  at  publics  in  seeking  a  philosophy,  because:   "It 
is  only  as  management  becomes  involved  with  people  -  with 
labor,  with  consumers,  with  competitors  -  that  moral  issues 
arise."  To  the  greatest  degree,  the  manager  must  look  to 
his  publics  for  guidance  because  "it  is  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult, if  not  almost  impossible,  for  the  business  community 
itself  to  enforce  ethical  and  moral  standards, ., .There  is 
no  way  by  means  of  which  to  formulate  an  ethical  code  of 
universal  acceptance"  (Selekman,  1959|  pp.  lul— 105). 
Certainly  there  are  more  specific  neans  of  measure  and  re- 
ward and  punishment  in  the  hospital  field  than  is  generally 
found  in  business,  but  even  here  most  positive  and  negative 
sanctions  are  known  only  to  those  intimately  involved  within 
the  hospital;  lit^cle  is  known  about  them  outside  the  hospital 
field  itself. 

Publics  to  be  considered 

Owners.  It  is  to  the  owners  that  management  has  pri- 
msiry  responsibility.   Owners  may  be  in  a  position  to  demeind 
or  expect  different  forms  of  relationships  with  the  organi- 
zation management,  depending  on  the  type  of  organization  and 
the  form  of  ownership. 
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In  the  organization  In  v^ich  the  manager  is  the 
ovrner,  the  owner-manager  must  be  a  high  level  performer 
who  la  honest  enough  with  himself  to  give  objective 
appraisal  of  his  own  behavior  and  demanding  enough  of  him- 
self to  constantly  strive  for  the  highest  level  of  perfor- 
mance. 

Absentee  owners  of  firms,  through  stockholder  shares, 
expect  a  profit  to  be  derived  from  the  organization  through 
effective  management.  The  stockholders  are  dependent  on 
management  to  provide  leadership  and  decision-making 
ability  that  will  give  the  greatest  rotxirn  on  investment. 
The  greater  the  separation  between  owners  and  managers,  the 
leas  the  effective  voice  of  the  ovmers  and  the  greater  the 
need  for  a  management  which  will  conscientiously  protect 
the  owners*  investment.  This  requires  e  high  level  of 
moral  -  In  addition  to  legal  -  responsibility  by  management, 

A  second  type  of  "absentee  ownership"  is  found  in 
institutions  whose  owners  are  the  general  public.  Such  an 
arrangement  is  ccromon  in  the  hospital  field.  The  owners 
may  be  the  members  of  a  community,  a  county,  or  a  specified 
tax  district.  Such  institutions  are  created  not  to  provide 
a  profit  aa  a  primary  objective,  but  to  provide  service. 
Owners'  interests  are  protected  by  their  elected  and  ap- 
pointed representatives.  Relations  between  management  and 
ownerfl  may  be  equally  as'  distant,  in  practice,  as  la  often 
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the  case  between  corporate  stockholders  and  its  management. 
Although  the  major  emphasis  of  the  public  institution  is 
serrice  rather  than  profit,  it  is  important  to  recognize 
that  management  which  is  most  successful  in  providing  maxi- 
mum service  also  is  typically  most  effective  in  controlling 
costs  and  maximizing  the  use  of  available  resources. 

Western  philosophy  calls  for  a  humanistic  approach 
to  one's  fellowman.   This  appears  to  be  especially  true  in 
the  United  States.   Therefore  the  concept  of  an  organization 
for  service  is  appropriate.   The  hospital  can  be  seen  as 
the  embodiment  of  such  a  concept.   At  the  same  time,  society 
recognizes  the  importance  and  appropriateness  of  a  competi- 
tive society.   The  organization  and  its  management  are 
considered  most  effective  when  it  provides  services  in  the 
most  economical  manner.   Owners  of  public  institutions  re- 
ceive their  expected  returns  when  the  organization  provides 
appropriate  services  in  the  most  effective  manner. 

Employees,   Seleknan  (1959|  p.  5)  suggests  that 
business  institutions  have  historically  been  indifferent 
and  callous  to  the  welfare  of  workers.   This  is  reflected 
in  such  economic  and  philosophical  concepts  as  viewing  labor 
as  a  commodity  and  wages  as  a  price  (Adam  Smith),  believing 
that  workers  must  live  at  a  subsistence  level  (Mai thus), 
and  the  belief  that  only  the  most  fit  will  survive  (Darwin; 
Herbert  Spencer),  As  moral  considerations  have  become  a 
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greater  part  of  public  philosopby,  both  government  and 
labor  unions  have  stepped  in  to  limit  management's  power. 

Selekman  cautions  management  to  remember  that  they 
are  dealing  with  human  beings  and  that  the  manager  has  the 
greatest  effect  on  his  own  ability  to  deal  with  them, 
"Once  he  [the  manager]  takes  a  negative  attitude  toward 
human  beings,  it  becomes  difficult,  if  indeed  impossible, 
for  him  to  inspire  men  with  confidence  in  the  integrity  of 
his  leadership"  (Selekman,  p.  51).  For  example,  wages 
should  not  be  a  reflection  of  the  bargaining  strength  be- 
tween management  and  the  employees,  but  more  properly  the 
result  of  considerations  about  the  job  such  as  its 
characteristics,  the  training,  skill,  and  experience  re- 
quired, as  well  as  the  working  conditions  and  the  responsi- 
bilities imposed. 

However,  if  the  Western  philosophy  recognizes  the 
dignity  of  man,  it  becomes  evident  that  more  than  monetary 
considerations  are  necessary.  Drucker  believes  that  it  is 
strange  for  managers  while  speaking  of  individuEil  growth 
and  development  by  implying  that  "the  human  being  himself 
determines  what  he  contributes,"  will  "habitually  define 
the  rank-and-file  worker.,,as  a  man  who  does  as  he  is  di- 
rected, without  responsibility  or  share  in  the  decisions 
concerning  his  work  or  that  of  others."  This  does  not  mean 
that  all  employees  can  or  will  provide  all  the  answers  needed 
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in  their  own  area  of  responsibility.  It  is  expedient, 
however,  to  maximize  on  the  potential  which  is  available, 
"No  organization  can  depend  on  genius;  the  supply  is  always 
scarce  and  always  unpredictable.  But  it  is  the  test  of  an 
organization  that  it  make  ordinary  human  beings  perform 
better  than  they  are  capable  of,  that  it  bring  out  whatever 
strength  there  is  in  its  members  and  use  it  to  make  all  the 
other  members  perform  more  and  better"  (Drucker,  195^ »  p. 
19^5).  What  must  be  demanded  of  the  manager,  then,  is  that 
"work  must  always  be  organized  in  such  a  manner  that  what- 
ever strength,  initiative,  responsibility  and  competence 
there  is  in  individuals  becomes  a  source  of  strength  and 
performance  for  the  entire  group*  (Drucker,  p,  265). 

Drucker  presents  two  "blind  spots"  of  management 
which  lead  to  resistance  by  workers.  One  of  these  is  the 
"scientific  management"  concept  that  says  work  must  be 
organized  as  a  series  of  individual  motions,  assuming  that 
the  human  being  is  a  machine;  the  second  blind  spot  is  that 
of  divorcing  planning  from  doing,  Drucker  sees  a  need  for 
the  proper  relationship  between  breaking  down  the  task  into 
separate  parts  and  the  performance  of  a  meaningful,  pro- 
ductive Job  (Drucker,  p.  282).  Cleeton  argues  that  work  is 
inherently  challenging  to  the  worker,  but  this  potential 
satisfaction  is  often  dissipated  to  such  an  extent  that 
many  jobs  become  dull,  uninteresting,  and  frustrating. 
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Efficiency  is  seen  as  an  appropriate  management  objective 
because  it  leads  to  greater  productivity,  benefiting  con- 
sumers and  workers,  but  "mere  production  efficiency  as  such 
is  remote  satisfaction  to  the  worker  because  he  responds  to 
his  work  in  terms  of  personalized  desires  and  needs"  (Clee- 
ton,  1951 )♦   "The  work  of  the  surgeon  is  based  on  the  most 
minute  breakdown  of  the  Job  into  individual  motions. ,. .There 
is  constant  effort  to  improve  each  of  these  motions. .. .The 
motions  themselves  are  performed  in  a  rigid,  predetermined 
sequence. ... Lbut]  we  have  one  man  do  the  whole  Job" 
(Drucker,  p.  29^). 

The  demands  of  the  professional  employee  are  even 
greater,  than  for  most  other  types  of  employees:   "He  must 
be  a  professional,  yet  must  both  make  a  contribution  to  the 
enterprise  and  know  that  he  makes  one  and  whan  it  is.  He 
must  have  opportunities  for  promotion  as  a  professional 
employee  and  individual  contributor.  He  must  have  financial 
incentives  for  improved  performance. ., .His  Job  must  be  -chat 
of  a  professional.  He  needs  professional  recognition  both 
inside  the  enterprise  and  in  the  larger  community"  (Drucker, 

p.  353;. 

Labor  has  been  equated  with  management  in  the  formula: 
Management  =  Process  +   Objective  +  Human  Effort  (Mee,  1963, 
p.  9).  As  the  manager  becomes  more  of  a  professional  him- 
self, Mee  suggests  that  vhe   "future  utilization  of  people 
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will  center  around  (1)  the  maricet  for  their  skills  and 
talents  and  what  they  can  produce;  (.2;  the  aajustment  of 
human  efforts  to  technological  advances  in  labor-saving 
equipment;  and  (5)  the  influence  of  power  groups  (labor 
unions,  political  factions,  religious  organizations,  and 
educational  institutions)  on  the  workers  attitudes  toward 
productivity  and  progress"  (Mee,  p.  80).   In  fact,  Mee 
relates  the  philosophy  of  management  to  workers:   "The 
purpose  of  management,  and  a  guilding  management  philosophy, 
is  to  provide  the  thought  processes  for  the  determination 
of  desired  results  and  the  subsequent  achievement  of  the 
intelligent  utilization  of  human  efforts  and  facilitating 
resources  in  the  best  balanced  interests  of  organized 
society"  (Mee,  p.  101).  Barnard  (1950)  relates  the  purpose 
of  organization  and  the  functions  of  management  in  the 
organization  to  "cooperation." 

To  counteract  certain  negative  influences  of  the  work 
place,  Cleeton  (1951)  suggests  factors  which  positively 
motivate  employees: 

1,  Leadership  v/hich  the  employee  can  like,  respect, 
and  admire, 

2,  Surroundings  which  promote  physical  well-being. 

3»  Acceptance  as  a  recognized  member  of  the  group. 

^,  Recognition  as  an  individual;  recognition  as  a 
partner,  not  a  servant. 

5.  Fair  treatment  in  relation  to  others. 
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6,  A  reasonable  sense  of  permanence. 

?•  Knowledge  of  the  results  of  his  efforts. 

8.  Knowledge  of  the  organization  plans  and  policies, 

9.  Approval  for  special  effort  or  good  results. 

10,  Eespect  for  his  religious,  political,  moral,  and 
social  beliefs, 

11,  Evidence  that  other  workers  are  doing  their  share 
of  total  production. 

12,  A  friendly  atmosphere  in  which  the  employee  is 
considered  with  respect  by  his  fellow  workers  and  his 
superior. 

When  analyzing  organizational  members,  Gulick  (1937) 
suggests  that  each  worker  be  characterized  by  and  considered 
in  terms  of: 

1.  The  major  purpose  which  he  serves;  his  job, 

2.  The  process  used  in  his  job,  such  as  engineering, 
medical,  or  accounting. 

3.  The  persons  and  things  which  the  person  deals  with 
in  his  job. 

A-,  The  place  where  the  individual  renders  his  services. 

An  awareness  of  the  needs  of  employees  is  most  crucial 
at  the  highest  levels  of  the  organization  because  it  is  at 
this  level  that  the  major  decisions  are  made  affecting  all 
organization  employees.  Yet  it  is  at  this  very  level  that 
management  is  most  concerned  with  such  factors  as  quality, 
quantity,  and  costs,  and  less  with  the  needs  of  employees 
(Likert,  1961,  p.  19).   This  is  indeed  unfortunate  if  the 
statement  by  Drucker  is  accepted:  The  "resources  capable 
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of  enlargement  can  only  be  human  resources.  All  other 
resources  stand  under  the  law  of  mechanics"  (Drucker,  195^i 
p.  12). 

The  general  public  and  the  orfz;anizat ion's  clientele. 
Pollett  (1955,  p.  1^)  presents  as  one  of  the  requirements  for 
a  profession  that  it  protect  the  public  from  those  individuals 
who  have  not  attained  standards  or  willfully  do  not  follow 
them.  Without  a  true  profession,  this  means  that  the  manager 
is  guided  basically  by  his  own  "philosophy."  The  hospital 
management,  as  well  as  numerous  departments  within  the 
hospital,  have  "professional"  organizations  and  codes  of 
conduct.  In  certain  cases,  standards  established  are  supple- 
mented and  enforced  for  the  protection  of  the  public  by 
governmental  agencies,  nevertheless,  the  greatest  part  of 
the  controls  of  these  standards  still  must  come  from  within 
the  individual. 

Serving  the  public  does  not  lie  wholly  in  obeying 
the  public.   From  his  own  position  the  manager  must  make 
decisions  that  relate  to  the  public,  and  must  compare  and 
balance  the  demands  made  by  the  public  against  the  demands 
of  the  other  publics  with  which  he  must  deal  (Pollett,  p, 
16). 

Mee  points  out  both  the  manager's  dependency  on  and 
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influence  on  the  philosophy  of  the  culture  when  forming  his 
own  philosophy,   "There  is  evidence  to  support  the  assumption 
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that  a  management  movement,  with  supporting  management 
thought  and  theory,  arises  in  a  nation  when  the  political 
and  economic  climate  provides  the  proper  personal  ownership 
motivations,  and  the  public  and  private  national  leaders 
choose  appropriate  philosophy  and  scientific  conceptual 
frameworks  for  progress  and  freedom  of  choice  among  the 
citizens"  (Mee,  1965,  p.  29).   Sutton  C1956,  p.  355)  be- 
lieves that  all  organizational  action  must  be  interpreted 
in  terms  of  its  contribution  to  society. 

The  organization  can  only  Justify  its  founding  and 
continued  existence  to  the  extent  that  it  serves  in  effec- 
tively meeting  the  needs  of  its  clientele.  Management, 
more  than  any  other  group,  sets  and  interprets  institutional 
goals  and  objectives.   To  do  this  successfully,  demands  of 
the  manager  a  sense  of  responsibility  and  an  appreciation 
of  public  desires.  The  position  of  the  institution  must  be 
properly  explained  to  the  public;  the  desires  of  the  public 
must  be  properly  translated  to  the  other  groups  to  whom 
management  has  responsibilities. 

The  organization  is  a  social  institution  and  is  de- 
signed to  serve  a  social  function.  Whenever  a  monopoly 
situation  occurs  -  as  is  often  the  case  of  hospitals  -  there 
is  less  pressure  to  seek  and  provide  constantly  improved 
service.   In  such  situations,  the  management  must  have  a 
great  feeling  of  responsibility  and  have  sincerely  identified 
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its  philosophy  as  it  relates  to  the  public  which  is  depen- 
dent on  the  organization. 

Government.  With  the  great  amount  of  interdependence 
of  the  vaxious  publics  of  modern  American  society,  "there 
can  be  little  social  action  in  America  without  involving 
some  level  of  government..."  (Sutton,  1956,  p.  286).  There- 
fore, any  serious  discussion  of  mEinagement  and  organization 
must  ultimately  consider  the  relationship  to  government. 
At  least  part  of  government  controls  have  come  about  through 
moral  considerations  reflected  in  control  of  management's 
power  for  "either  we  all  [in  management]  make  a  voluntary 
sacrifice  together. . .or  government  must  introduce. . .measures 
which  really  make  sacrifice  as  uniform  as  possible"  (Selek- 
man,  1959 i  p.  37).  On  the  other  hand,  organizations  do  not 
want  to  completely  dispense  with  government  activities: 
"Hardly  a  business  exists  that  does  not  want  the  government 
to  do,  or  not  do,  something  for  it"  (Selekman,  p.  ^0).   The 
hospital  is  an  excellent  example  of  the  type  of  institution 
in  our  society  which  seeks  governmental  aid  -  as  the  Hill- 
Burton  program  -  but  resists  government  controls  -  as  is 
exemplified  by  the  active  lobbying  of  the  American  Hospital 
Association  to  keep  hospitals  exempt  from  various  federal 
wage  and  hours  laws. 

At  the  same  time  that  government  is  increasing  its 
activities  in  various  forms  of  American  life,  management  is 
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being  encouraged  to  take  more  active  interest  in  government 
bj  critical  analysis  and  participation.  It  can  be  argued 
that  analysis  and  criticism  of  the  government  should  be 
performed  quite  logically  by  management,  because  management 
itself  contains  elements  of  legislative,  executive,  and 
Judicial  functions  (Selekman,  p.  75).   Those  institutions 
which  the  manager  directs  are  likely  to  come  under  even 
greater  government  scrutiny  because  "the  greater  the  com- 
mitment to  social  responsibility,  the  greater  the  likeli- 
hood that  business  will  be  blamed..."  CSelekman,  p.  106). 
There  was,  for  example,  the  legislation  of  the  1930' s 
directed  toward  the  control  of  business.   Selekman  sees 
that  when  a  nation  has  a  government  which  acts  as  representa- 
tive for  the  entire  community,  that  government  must  assume 
responsibility  and  take  appropriate  action.  If  management 
does  not  properly  meet  its  responsibilities,  the  government 
will  step  in  and  do  it  because  "unless  equity  is  done, 
constitutionalism  loses  its  vitality"  (Selekman,  p.  219) * 
Functions  of  government  are  a  part  of  the  philosophy  that 
recognizes  the  importance  of  group  action;  depending  too 
much  on  government  action  is  contrary  to  the  philosophy  of 
individuality.  Hesolving  and  balancing  these  concepts  is 
much  the  responsibility  of  management. 

General  considerations.  The  various  publics  with 
which  the  manager  deals  gradually  reduce  freedom  and 
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flexibility  to  act.   The  manager  is  best  able  to  perform 
his  responsibilities  and  retains  his  greatest  freedom  to 
act  when  he  successfully  and  voluntarily  integrates  the 
needs  and  demands  of  all  parties  involved.   Ideally,  the 
manager  is  in  his  position  because  of  his  proven  ability 
to  perform  successfully.   "Unless  the  manager  is  able  to 
pay  his  own  way  and  turn  others  capital,  labor,  and  ma- 
terials into  a  profit,  he  will  not  attract  any  of  them" 
(Selekman,  p.  86). 

Having  established  the  reasons  a  philosophy  is 
necessary,  and  suggesting  the  basis  on  which  it  is  estab- 
lished, attention  can  now  be  directed  to  the  manager  as  an 
Individual  and  as  an  office  holder  who  is  the  designer  and 
practitioner  of  the  philosophy. 


CHAPTER  V 
THE  HOLE  OF  THE  MANAGER 
Personal  Characteristics 

Search  for  managerial  qualities 

The  attempt  has  been  to  describe  a  philosophy  of 
management.   In  doing  this  it  is  appropriate  to  learn,  if 
possible,  what  characteristics  as  well  as  what  functions 
are  desirable  for  the  manager.   Related  topics  will  be 
pursued  in  the  following  discussion. 

It  is  of  importance  to  discuss  if  there  are  identi- 
fiable characteristics  of  the  successful  manager.   If  such 
identification  can  be  made,  it  would  aid  to  both  in  locating 
and  developing  management  personnel.   All  managers  properly 
should  concern  themselves  with  what  contributes  to  their 
effectiveness.   There  has  been  much  debate  as  to  whether 
great  men  cause  great  events  or  great  events  cause  men  to 
be  great.   There  are  certain  attributes  -  physical,  mental, 
and  psychological  -  that  are  characteristic  of  the  superior 
leaders.  Most,  if  not  all,  of  the  most  significant 
characteristics  can  be  improved.   To  improve,  hov/ever,  the 
individual  must  have  enough  personal  integrity  to  be  self 
critical,  and  he  willing  to  accept  the  challenge  of  self 

improvement, 
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This  relates  properly  to  a  philosophy  that  is  re- 
quired of  the  manager.  Man  Is  fallible.  In  an  ordered 
universe,  various  components  can  be  identified  and  analyzed, 
and  maximum  use  made  of  them.   There  is  a  uniqueness  of  man. 
The  concept  of  the  dignity  and  intelligence  of  man  recog- 
nizes that  man  deserves  -  is  responsible  -  to  improve. 

Identification  of  managerial  qualities 

Personal  qualities  and  training, -One  of  the  earlier 
industrial  leaders  of  this  century  has  compiled  a  list  of 
"managerial  qualities  and  training"  believed  to  be  signifi- 
cant for  a  successful  manager.  Prom  a  search  of  the 
literature,  little  has  been  found  in  more  recent  wri-cxngs 
■cha-u  would  tend  to  significantly  add  to  or  take  away  from 
this  list.   The  list  includes  (Payol,  19^9): 

1,  Physical: 

a.  Health 

b.  Vigor 

c.  Appearance 

2,  Mental: 

a.  Ability  to  understand  and  learn 

b.  Judgment 

.  c.   Mental  vigor 

d.  Adaptability 

5.  Moral: 

a.  Energy 

b.  Firmness 

c.  Willingness  to  accept  responsibility 

d.  Initiative 

e.  Loyalty 

f.  Tact 

g.  Dignity 
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^,     Qualities  of  a  general  education. 
5«  special  knowledge. 
6.   Experience. 

Each  of  these  qualities  is  a  part  of  the  total  man  - 
the  total  manager  -  contributing  to  the  creation  of  his 
philosophy;  they  are  also  partly  the  products  of  his  philoso- 
phy.  If  the  individual  is  in  good  health  and  is  energetic, 
he  will  seek  new  challenges;  if  his  philosophy  recognizes 
the  importance  of  good  health  to  perform  well,  he  will  take 
care  of  his  health  as  part  of  a  continuing  program.   If  the 
individual  is  mentally  alert  and  possesses  a  high  innate 
mental  capacity,  he  will  tend  to  be  interested  in  new  ideas 
and  seek  various  forms  of  mental  stimulation;  if  his 
philosophy  includes  a  recognition  of  the  value  of  learning 
and  the  effect  that  good  mental  health  has  on  his  general 
attitude  and  his  effectiveness,  he  will  seek  mental  chal- 
lenges both  on  and  away  from  the  job.   If  the  manager  is 
alert  to  the  need  for  moral  qualities  to  provide  for  the 
most  effective  management  -  as  well  as  the  most  rewarding 
way  of  life  -  he  will  look  for  ways  to  develop  and  measure 
himself  on  such  factors  as  his  attitudes  toward  accepting 
responsibility,  in  the  development  of  initiative,  and  the 
feelings  of  loyalty  he  possesses  to  all  those  to  whom  and 
for  whom  he  is  responsible. 
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Skills. -Pay ol  (19^9)  also  identifies  "activity 
skills"  required  of  the  manager: 

1.  Technical:  Production 

2.  Commercial:   Buying,  Selling,  and  Exchange 

3.  Financial:   the  search  for  and  optimum  use  of  capital 
^.  Security:  protection  of  property  and  persons 

5.  Accounting:   to  include  statistics 

6,  Managerial:   the  "functions  of  management"  (to  be 
discussed  later). 

All  managers  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  perform 
all  of  these  activity  skills.  The  duties  of  the  particular 
position  will  dictate  the  significance  of  each.  Managers 
should  he  aware  that  other  managers  are  also  performing 
these  skills.  With  proper  recognition  of  these  areas,  the 
manager  can  he  more  efficient.   The  manager  can  concentrate 
on  those  in  which  he  is  the  weakest  to  develop  himself  to 
become  more  efficient.   Senior  managers  can  analyze  these 
skills  in  their  subordinates  as  a  means  to  aid  them  in 
improving  their  performance. 

Functions  of  Management 

"The  first  step  .in  analyzing  the  task  of  managing  is 
to  break  down  the  mainagerial  Job  into  those  functions  that 
distinguish  it  from  operating  tasks  such  as  selling,  manu- 
facturing, accounting,' engineering,  and  purchasing,  which 
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the  "business  or  other  enterprise  may  undertake  to  gain  its 
objectives.   Although  such  activities  may  differ  from  one 
business  to  another  or  between  a  business  enterprise  and 
such  other  operations  as  a  government,  a  university,  or  a 
church,  the  functions  of  the  manager  tend  to  be  universal 
and  common  to  all  organized  human  activity"  (Koontz  and 
O'Donnell,  1959»  p.  35).   The  very  definition  of  management 
assumes  "functions":   "Management  is  the  process  of  setting 
and  achieving  objectives  or  desired  results  in  an  environ- 
ment by  the  use  of  people  and  facilitating  resources"  (Mee, 

1959,  p.  5^). 

It  is  appropriate  at  this  point  to  give  some  con- 
sideration to  those  activities  that  are  truly  unique  to  the 
manager  and  which  characterize  the  manager's  duties  from 
those  holding  non-managerial  positions.   Although  most 
authors  in  the  management  field  agree  in  general  on  the 
activities  included  within  the  functions  of  management,  not 
all  agree  as  to  exactly  what  categories  or  terminologies 
are  most  accurate.   For  example,  Mee  (1^65,  p«  15)  classi- 
fies the  functions  of  management  as  Planning,  Organizing, 
Motivating,  Controlling,  and  Innovating;  Gulick  (1957)  lists 
Planning,  Organizing,  Staffing,  Directing,  Coordinating, 
Reporting,  and  Budgeting. 

The  following  discussion  will  utilize  mainly  the 
classifications  presented  by  Koontz  and  O'Donnell  (1959)$ 
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with  supplemental  materials  of  other  writers  in  the  field. 
The  functions  of  management  as  enumerated  by  the  latter 
authors  are  Planning,  Organizing,  Staffing,  Directing,  and 
Controlling.   The  discussion  is  intended  to  point  out 
briefly  some  major  considerations  as  applied  to  management 
functions  and  is  not  intended  to  be  exhaustive  in  nature. 

Planning 

Definition. -"Planning  is  the  function  of  selecting 
the  enterprise  objectives  and  the  policies,  programs,  and 
procedures  for  achieving  them.  Planning  is,  of  course, 
decision  making,  since  it  involves  choosing  among  alterna- 
tives. Policies,  programs,  and  procedures  encompass  the 
entire  enterprise  operation"  (Koontz  and  O'Donnell,  p.  35). 
By  the  nature  of  their  duties,  all  managers  plan.   In  the 
sense  of  good  management  practice,  planning  should  be  done 
by  all  those  who  have  the  responsibility  to  carry  out  the 
plans.  To  Mee,  planning  is  the  "visualization  and  determi- 
nation of  any  array  of  futxire  actions  that  will  lead  to  the 
realization  of  desired  results"  CMee,  1963,  p.  60).  Plan- 
ning is  a  continual  process.   Once  plans  are  made  at  the  top 
levels  of  the  organization,  subordinate  plans  are  necessary 
to  implement  them;  old  plans  must  be  adjusted  and  changed 
to  meet  new  situations. 
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Decision  makinR  and  policy  formulation. -Included  in 
planning  is  decision  making,  che  setting  of  goals  and  objec- 
tives to  reach  desired  results.  Planning  also  includes 
policy  formulation  defined  as  the  general  thought  and  action 
guides  to  goal  achievement  (Mee,  p.  55).   Planning  is  the 
development  of  a  course  of  action  zo   establish  goals  within 
the  policies.   "Every  plan  and  all  its  derivatives  must 
contribute  in  some  positive  way  to  the  accomplishment  of 
group  objectives"  (Koontz  and  O'Donnell,  p.  ^53).   A  plan 
is  considered  to  be  efficient  when,  and  only  when,  it  brings 
about  the  attainment  of  objectives  with  a  minimum  of  un- 
sought consequences  and  with  results  greater  than  the  costs. 

Objectives. -Objectives  (called  goals  by  many  authors) 
are  the  ends  toward  which  group  activity  in  an  organized 
enterprise  is  aimed.   "Although  the  enterprise  objectives 
constitute  the  basic  plan  of  the  firm,  a  department  may 
also  have  objectives  or  goals.   The  goals  of  the  department 
natxirally  contribute  to  the  attainment  of  enterprise  ob- 
jectives, but  the  two  sets  of  goals  may  be  entirely  differ- 
ent" (Koontz  and  O'Donnell,  p.  ^^b) ,      Possible  goals  se- 
lected may  be  the  making  of  a  profit,  empire  building,  power, 
social  prestige,  security,  public  acclaim,  the  desire  to 
develop  new  things,  and/or  increasing  the  value  of  the 
organization.   "It  is,  then,  the  first  responsibility  of 
top  management  to  ask  the  question  'what  is  our  business?' 
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and  to  make  sur©  that  it  is  carefully  studied  and  correctly 
answered"  (Drucker,  195^ »  P#  3>0).  let  in  searching  for  the 
"one  right  objective"  it  "is  not  only  unlikely  to  be  as  un- 
productive as  zhe   philosopher's  stone;  it  is  certain  to  do 
harm  and  misdirect."  However,  the  manager  must  establish 
objectives.   "Objectives  are  needed  in  every  area  where 
performance  and  results  directly  and  vitally  affect  the 
survival  and  prosperity  of  the  business, .. .Objectives  in 
these  key  areas  should  enable  us  to  do  five  things:   to 
organize  and  explain  the  whole  range  of  business  phenomena 
in  a  small  number  of  general  statements;  to  test  these 
statements  in  actual  experience;  to  predict  behavior;  to 
appraise  the  soundness  of  decisions  when  they  are  still  be- 
ing made;  and  to  enable  practicing  businesses  to  analyze 
their  own  experience  and,  as  a  result,  improve  their  per- 
formance" (Drucker,  p.  62). 

Drucker  lists  eight  areas  in  which  objectives  of 
performance  and  results  are  "Co  be  established:  market 
standing,  innovation;  productivity;  physical  and  financial 
resources;  profitability;  manager  performance  and  develop- 
ment; worker  performance  and  attitude;  and  public  responsi- 
bility.  "A  manager's  job  should  be  based  on  a  task  to  be 
performed  in  order  to  attain  the  company's  objectives.   It 
should  always  be  a  real  job  -  one  that  makes  a  visible  and, 
if  possible,  clearly  measurable  contribution  to  the  success 
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of  tho  eDtorprlse.   It  should  h«v«  th«troadeat  rather  than 
the  narrowest  scope  and  authority*  ••**  (Druckerf  p.  137}* 
It  Is  required  that  there  be  a  "rational  and  systematic  ap- 
proach to  the  selection  and  balance  among  objectives  so  as 
best  to  provide  for  survival  and  growth  of  the  enterprise," 
As  indicated  previously,  these  responsibilities  may  be  re- 
lated to  the  philosophy  of  management:  "These  can  be  called 
the  *ethlcs*  of  business  enterprise,  Insofar  as  ethics  Is 
the  discipline  that  deals  with  rational  value  choices  among 
means  to  ends.   It  can  also  be  the  'strategy*  of  entrepre- 
neurshlp.   Neither  'ethics'  nor  'strategy'  Is  capable  of 
being  absolutely  determined,  yet  neither  can  It  be  absolutely 
arbitrary. .. .We  need  a  discipline,  here,  that  encompasses 
both  the  typical  'decision'  which  adapts  to  circumstance  and 
'plays'  tho  averages  of  statistical  probability,  and  the 
innovating,  'unique  event'  of  entreprenexirlcal  vision  and 
coiirage  breaking  with  precedent  and  trends  and  creating  new 
ones,, ..Such  a  discipline  can  never  be  more  than,., a  safe- 
guard against  oversight,  an  appraisal  of  risks,  and,  above 
all,  stimulant  to  Independence  and  innovation"  (Drucker, 
19^8) •   No  matter  how  systematic,  sophisticated,  and  methodi- 
cal the  accumulation  and  analysis  of  information  for  the 
making  of  decisions  and  the  selection  of  objectives,  it  Is 
still  tho  manager  who  must  provide  the  final  answer. 
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Procedures. -"Procedures  are  also  plans,  for  they 
involve  the  selection  of  a  course  of  action  and  apply  to 
future  activities.   They  are  truly  guides  to  action  rather 
than  to  thinking,  and  they  detail  the  exact  manner  in  which 
a  certain  activity  must  be  accomplished.   Their  essence  is 
chronological  sequence. ... [They]  exist  throughout  an 
organization,  even  though,  as  one  might  expect,  they  become 
more  exacting  and  numerous  in  the  lower  levels,  largely  be- 
cause of  the  necessity  for  more  careful  control,  the  re- 
duced need  for  discretion  in  action,  and  the  fact  that  the 
things  done  lend  themselves  to  obtaining  greater  efficiency 
through  prescription  of  the  one  best  way"  (Koontz  and  O'Don- 
nell,  p.  ^59). 

General. -Throughout  the  toted  planning  stage,  it  is 
appropriate  to  recognize  that  theory  and  practice  are  in- 
separable.  It  is  in  planning  that  the  manager  will  bring 
together  the  concepts  of  service,  the  theory  of  organization, 
the  theory  of  managerial  concepts,  and  his  own  philosophy  of 
management.   These  are  related  to  his  perception  of  his 
particular  situation  in  terms  of  what  the  firm  is  expected 
and  able  to  do,  what  resources  including  people  are  available 
to  do  the  Job,  how  the  manager  believes  he  is  able  to  per- 
form, and  what  he  as  an  individual  feels  are  the  contribu- 
tions that  should  and  can  be  performed.   The  breadth  of 
planning  is  influenced  by  how  the  manager  looks  at  all  the 
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facrors.   if  the  manager  views  certain  forces  within  and 
outside  the  organization  as  helpful  and  encouraging,  his 
approach  will  be  different  than  if  he  views  the  same  forces 
as  threatening.   Many  of  the  forces  with  which  he  must  deal 
are  of  an  intangible  nature  -  difficult  to  identify,  measure, 
or  control.   The  more  systematic  the  approach  eind  the  more 
confidence  the  manager  has  in  his  world  and  in  himself,  the 
more  will  he  view  these  elements  in  a  manner  so  that  they 
are  more  likely  to  be  dealt  with  effectively.   The  more  the 
manager  has  faith  in  his  own  ability,  a  positive  attitude 
about  his  world,  and  confidence  in  the  people  around  him, 
the  more  he  will  feel  a  Justification  for  being  systematic 
in  his  approach  to  planning. 

To  a  great  extent  each  person  creates  his  own  situ- 
ation.  The  ability  to  effectively  live  in  the  world  is  an 
individual  matter  that  comes  from  a  particular  attitude 
toward  life,  and,  for  the  manager,  his  attitude  toward  his 
position. 

Organizing 

Definition. -"The  organizing  function  of  the  manager 
involves  the  determination  and  enumeration  of  the  activities 
required  to  achieve  the  objectives  of  the  enterprise,  the 
grouping  of  these  activities,  the  assignment  of  such  groups 
of  activities  to  a  department  headed  by  a  manager,  and  the 
delegation  of  authority  to  carry  them  out"  (Koontz  and 
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O'Donnell,  p.  36).   Each  separate  unit  of  an  organization 
is  judged  in  light  of  how  well  it  contributes  to  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  enterprise. 

Principles  of  manaRement.-Hany  authors  have  listed 
"principles"  of  management.   The  number  and  terminology  are 
often  different,  but  there  tends  to  be  a  general  concensus 
of  meaning.   The  list  by  Raube  is  indicative: 

1,  The  need  for  clear  lines  of  authority  running  from 
top  to  bottom  in  the  organization. 

2,  No  one  in  the  organization  should  report  to  more 
than  one  line  superior, 

3»  Responsibility  and  authority  of  each  supervisor 
should  be  clearly  defined  in  writing, 

^,  Responsibility  should  always  be  coupled  with  cor- 
responding authority, 

5.  Responsibility  of  higher  authority  for  the  inter- 
ests of  its  subordinates  is  absolute, 

6.  Authority  should  be  delegated  as  far  down  the  line 
as  possible, 

7.  The  number  of  levels  of  authority  should  be  kept 
at  a  minimum, 

8.  The  work  of  every  person  in  the  organization  should 
be  confined  as  far  as  possible  to  the  performance  of  a 
single  leading  function;  that  is,  specialization  is  a 
key  to  efficiency. 

9.  Whenever  possible,  line  functions  should  be  sepa- 
rated from  staff  functions,  and  adequate  emphasis 
should  be  placed  on  important  staff  activities. 

It  appears  more  correct  to  consider  such  lists  as 
"guides"  rather  than  "principles."  The  statement  by  Ssckler- 
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Hudson  is  appropriate:   "The  position  that  there  are  suh- 
ordinate  principles  governing  each  of  the  processes  might 
be  validated.   However,  at  the  present  stage  of  development 
in  administrative  matters,  it  is  doubtful  whether  these 
'practices'  can  actually  be  classified  as  'principles.'   It 
would  seem  sounder  to  project  criteria  or  check  lists,  in 
the  form  of  questions,  that  may  be  useful  in  the  checking 
of  the  application  of  the  principles"  (Seckler-Hudson,  1955). 
By  whatever  name,  however,  these  guides  are  not  to  be  over- 
looked:  "Many  of  the  criteria, . .may  seem  obvious,  but 
experience  indicates  that  it  is  frequently  the  obvious  that 
is  most  neglected  or  overlooked."  Simon  suggests  that 
management  as  a  separate  discipline  is  not  yet  ready  for 
principles:   "Before  a  science  can  develop  principles,  it 
must  possess  concepts. . .The  first  task  of  administrative 
theory  is  to  develop  a  set  of  concepts  that  will  permit 
descriptions  in  terms  relevant  to  the  theory,  of  administra- 
tive situations.   These  concepts,  to  be  scientifically  use- 
ful, must  be  operational,  that  is,  their  meanings  must 
correspond  to  empirically  observable  facts  or  situations" 
(Simon,  1958,  p.  37). 

Delegation. -Vith  organizational  growth,  the  chief 
executive  will  eventually  find  he  can  no  longer  properly 
manage  the  increasing  number  of  subordinates.  He  will 
group  them  in  departments  and  appoint  a  manager  for  each. 
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The  process  of  departmentatlon  of  any  enterprise  consists 
of  a  definition  and  enumeration  of  individual  tasks,  a 
grouping  and  classification  of  the  tasks,  the  delegation  of 
authority  for  their  accomplishment,  and  the  specification 
of  authority  relationships  (Koontz  and  O'Donnell,  p.  65) • 

"Just  as  authority  is  the  key  to  the  manager's  job, 
delegation  of  authority  is  the  key  to  organization"  (Koontz 
and  O'Donnell,  p.  85).  Authority  is  delegated  when  organi- 
zation power  is  vested  in  a  subordinate  by  a  superior.   It 
involves  the  assignment  of  tasks,  the  delegation  of  authority 
for  accomplishing  these  tasks,  and  the  exaction  of  responsi- 
bility for  their  accomplishment.   The  "art  of  delegation" 
requires  of  the  superior  (compiled  from  Koontz  and  O'Donnell, 
pp.  91-93,  and  Corson,  1936): 

1.  Personal  receptiveness  to  the  ideas  of  others;  a 
willingness  to  give  other  people's  ideas  a  chance, 

2.  Willingness  to  "let  go." 

3.  Willingness  to  let  others  make  mistakes  as  an 
investment  in  the  development  of  people. 

4.  Willingness  to  trust  subordinates. 

5.  Willingness  to  forego  the  luxury  of  "blowing  his 
top." 

6.  Willingness  to  establish  and  exercise  broad  con- 
trols over  results. 

To  make  delegation  effective,  the  superior  must  (Koontz  and 

O'Donnell,  pp.  98-99): 
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1»   State  plans  and  policies  clearly. 


2.  Define  job  assignments  and  authorities  in  the  light 
of  what  is  expected. 

3.  Select  the  man  for  the  job  in  the  light  of  the  job 
expected. 

A-,  Maintain  open  lines  of  communication. 

5«  Establish  proper  controls, 

6,  Reward  effective  delegation  and  successful  assumption 
of  authority. 

The  factors  determining  the  degree  of  delegation  of 
authority  are  numerous  (Koontz  and  O'Donnell,  pp.  198-208): 

1,  Costliness  of  the  decision;   The  more  costly  a 
decision  will  be  to  an  organization,  the  more  likely 
the  decision  will  be  made  at  the  upper  organizational 
levels. 

2,  Uniformity  of  policy;   Generally,  it  is  easier  to 
retain  uniformity  if  all  decisions  come  from  a  central, 
top  management  position. 

3,  Economic  size;   The  larger  the  size  of  an  organiza- 
tion,  the  more  decisions  there  ordinarily  are  to  be 
made,  the  more  the  places  at  which  they  must  be  made, 
and  the  greater  the  problem  of  coordinating  them,  the 
more  likely  decentralization  will  be  introduced.   This 
makes  possible  speedy  decisions,  saves  executive  time, 
reduces  paper  work,  and  tends  to  improve  decision 
quality  by  reducing  their  magnitude  to  manageable  pro- 
portions. 

^,      Decentralization  of  performance;   Authority  tends 
to  be  decentralized  when  performeince  is  decentralized. 

5.   Organizational  dynamics;   If  an  organization  is 
growing  rapidly  and  facing  complex  problems  of  expan- 
Bion,  managers  responsible  for  top  policy  may  be  forced 
to  maJce  a  greater  proportion  of  the  decisions.   On  the 
other  hand,  just  the  opposite  may  occur  when  top  manage- 
ment finds  too  many  changes  occurring  too  rapidly.  They 
may  be  forced  to  delegate  authority.  Older,  well  estab- 
lished organizations  tend  to  become  more  centralized. 
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6,  History  of  the  organi2ation;  Growth  patterns  and 
managenent  personalities  in  the  past  will  have  an  in- 
fluence on  the  amount  of  centralization. 

7»   Desire  for  independence;   As  various  departments  in 
the  organization  demand  greater  recot^nition,  status, 
or  autonomy,  there  is  the  greater  likelihood  of  in- 
creased decentralization. 

8.  The  availability  of  managers;   The  scarcity  of 
managerial  manpower  necessarily  limits  the  extent  of 
decentralization  of  authority.   However,  decentraliza- 
tion itself,  properly  handled  by  superior  managers, 
can  well  be  one  of  the  best  training  grounds  for 
managers  by  providing  them  with  actual  experience. 

9.  Control  techniques;   The  delegating  manager  may 
desire  to  delegate  only  to  the  extent  that  he  is 
assured  that  the  subordinate  manager  will  use  the 
authority  as  intended.   Improvements  in  statistical 
devices,  accoimting  controls,  and  other  techniques 
have  made  possible  the  current  trend  toward  extensive 
managerial  decentralization. 

10.  The  philosophy  of  management ;   The  character  of  top 
management  and  the  philosophy  held  by  it  will  have  an 
important  influence  on  the  extent  to  which  authority 

in  an  organization  is  decentralized. 

11.  Environmental  influences;   Many  elements  are  beyond 
the  direct  control  of  organization  management,  as 
government  controls  and  employee  associations. 

Decentralization. -Belated  to  delegation  is  decentrali- 
zation.  Any  discussion  of  decentralization  or  delegation 
must  be  in  terms  of  "how  much,"  not  "whether  or  not,"  be- 
cause there  is  always  some  delegation  in  all  organizations. 
To  the  extent  that  authority  is  not  delegated,  it  is  central- 
ized at  the  top  management  levels.   The  amount  of  decentrali- 
zation in  an  organization  can  be  identified  in  terms  of 
(Dale,  1952): 
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!•  The  number  of  decisions  made  at  the  lower  levels  of 
the  management  hierarchy. 

2,   The  number  of  more  important  decisions  made  at  the 
lower  levels  of  the  management  hierarchy. 

3«   The  number  of  functions  affected  by  decisions  made 
at  lower  levels, 

^«  The  amount  of  checking  required  on  the  decisions 
made  at  lower  levels. 

As  a  guide  to  a  "philosophy  of  decentralization," 
Cordiner  (195b,  pp.  50-52)  provides  the  following  list.  He 
believes  that  successful  decentralization: 

1,  Places  authority  to  make  decisions  at  points  as 
near  as  possible  to  where  actions  take  place, 

2.  Is  likely  to  get  best  over-all  results  by  getting 
greatest  and  most  directly  applicable  knowledge  and 
most  timely  understanding  actually  into  play  on  the 
greatest  number  of  decisions, 

5#  Will  work  if  real  authority  is  delegated;  not  if 
details  have  to  be  reported  or  checked  first. 

^,  Requires  confidence  that  associates  in  decentralized 
positions  will  have  the  capacity  to  make  sound  decisions 
in  the  majority  of  cases.  The  example  must  start  at  the 
top  management  levels, 

5»  Requires  understemding  that  the  main  role  of  staff 
or  services  is  the  rendering  of  assistance  and  advice 
to  line  through  a  relatively  few  experienced  people, 
so  that  those  making  decisions  can  themselves  make  them 
correctly. 

6.  Requires  realization  that  the  natural  aggregate  of 
many  individually  sound  decisions  will  be  better  for 
the  organization  and  for  the  public  than  centrally 
planned  and  controlled  decisions, 

7.  Rests  on  the  need  to  have  general  organization  ob- 
jectives, organization  structure,  relationships,  poli- 
cies, and  measurements  know,  understood,  and  followed, 
but  realizing  that  definition  of  policies  does  not 
necessarily  mean  uniformity  of  methods  executing  such 
policies  in  decentralized  operation. 
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8.  Can  be  achieved  only  when  higher  executives  realize 
that  authority  genuinely  delegated  to  lower  echelons 
cannot,  in  fact,  also  be  retained  by  them. 

9.  Will  work  only  if  responsibility  commensurate  with 
decision  making  authority  is  truly  accepted  and  exer- 
cised at  lower  levels, 

10.  Requires  personnel  policies  based  on  measured  per- 
formance, enforced  standards,  rewards  for  good  perfor- 
mance, and  removal  for  incapacity  or  poor  performance. 

"If  the  principal  key  to  enterprise  efficiency  lies 
in  the  coordination  of  people,  it  is  logical  that  those  who 
are  responsible  for  this  coordination  should  have  the 
requisite  authority  to  manage  and  that  this  authority  in 
turn  be  pushed  down  into  the  organization  as  far  as  manage- 
ment positions  exist"  (Cordiner,  1956). 

Line-Staff  relationships. -Another  consideration  in- 
cluded in  the  organization  function  is  that  of  the  relation- 
ship between  Staff  and  Line.  Line  functions  may  be  defined 
as  those  having  "direct  responsibility  for  accomplishing  the 
objectives  of  the  enterprise"  whereas  Staff  -  unlike  the 
concept  of  "staff"  used  most  commonly  in  the  hospital  - 
refers  to  those  in  the  organization  that  "help  the  line  to 
work  most  effectively  in  accomplishing  the  primary  objectives 
of  the  enterprise"  (Allen,  1956,  pp.  12  and  20),  Basically, 
the  Line  may  be  considered  as  those  responsible  for  the 
decision  making  and  order  giving  functions,  and  the  Staff 
as  those  who  provide  advice  and  service  to  the  Line  to  aid 
them  in  fulfilling  their  responsibilities.  In  a  business 
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organization,  line  would  include,  for  example,  production 
and  sales;  in  the  hospital,  the  administrator  and  nursing 
supervisor  would  he  examples  of  line  managers.   Some  authors 
divide  the  discussion  of  the  Staff  into  two  parts:   Staff 
are  those  who  give  advice  and  Service  Departments  are  those 
who  provide  services.   For  both  business  and  hospitals, 
Staff  would  include  accounting,  personnel,  and  maintenance. 

"The  basic  nature  of  staff  as  an  advisory  relation- 
ship amply  characterizes  the  nature  of  staff  authority. 
Although  the  staff  officer  may  exercise  line  authority  over 
the  subordinates  in  his  department,  to  the  extent  that  his 
position  is  purely  staff  he  has  no  other  line  authority. 
The  information  he  furnishes  or  the  plans  he  recommends  flow 
upward  to  his  superior.  If  they  are  to  be  transformed  into 
line  action,  it  is  the  function  of  the  line  superior  so  to 
decide"  (Koontz  and  O'Donnell,  p.  1^5). 

Often  staff  members  may  be  given  "functional  authority" 
over  certain  line  activities.   The  staff's  superior  line 
manager  delegates  authority  to  him  to  transmit  information, 
proposals,  or  advice  to  the  delegating  line  manager's  sub- 
ordinates.  The  staff  specialist  might  be  allowed  to  consult 
with  subordinate  line  managers  and  explain  to  them  how 
certain  information  should  be  used  or  how  recommendations 
should  be  put  into  effect.  There  are  also  cases  where  it 
may  be  advisable  for  staff  members  to  prescribe  processes, 
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methods,  or  policy  to  be  followed  in  all  subdivisions  of 
the  organization.   Functional  authority  of  staff  may  be 
used  for  any  of  the  following  reasons:   the  line  manager 
lacks  the  special  knowledge  necessary  for  a  particular 
task,  the  line  manager  lacks  the  ability  to  supervise  a 
special  process,  and/or  in  cases  where  there  is  danger  of 
diverse  interpretation  of  policies  and  procedures. 
"Functional  authority  is  thus  usually  limited  to  the  area 
of  'how*  and  sometimes  'when,'  but  seldom  applies  to  'where,' 
•what,'  or  'who'"  (Koontz  and  O'Donnell,  p.  151).   It  is 
probably  desirable  to  limit  functional  authority  if  there 
is  a  question  about  applying  it.   At  most,  the  level  of 
functional  authority  of  any  manager  should  probably  not 
extend  beyond  the  first  level  of  organization  below  that  of 
his  own  superior. 

Staff  activities  sire  most  likely  to  make  the  great- 
est contribution  when  certain  criteria  are  met  (Koontz  and 
O'Donnell,  pp,  170-173): 

1,  Mutual  understanding  between  line  and  staff  of  their 
responsibilities . 

2,  Line  should  learn  to  listen  to  the  staff, 

3,  Line  has  the  responsibility  of  keeping  the  staff 
informed  so  that  the  staff  can  be  of  greatest  assistance, 

'4,  Staff  should  present  clear  recommendations  based 
upon  full  consideration  of  a  problem,  with  clearance 
from  persons  importantly  affected,  with  suggested 
measures  to  avoid  difficulties,  and  with  proper  paper' 
work  so  that  the  line  manager  can  accept  or  reject 
proposals  without  further  study. 
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5»   Staff  work  should  become  an  organ! zatioaal  waj"  of 
life. 

Dangers  Inherent  in  orRanizing^.-Merton  (19'*-0)  warns 
that  although  organizing  itself  is  necessary,  it  can  lead 
to  undesirable  consequences  inherent  in  a  bureaucratic 
structure.   An  effective  organization  demands  rules  which 
provide  reliability  of  response  and  respect  of  regulations. 
The  difficulty  occurs  when  devotion  to  rules  rather  than 
concentration  on  the  purposes  for  which  the  rules  were  de- 
signed becomes  the  paramount  interest  of  the  organization 
members.   Strict  adherence  to  rules  interferes  with  a  ready 
adoption  to  special  conditions;  the  organization  tends  to 
lose  its  flexibility  and  adaptability.   Therefore,  the  very 
elements  which  are  designed  for  efficiency  can  produce  in- 
efficiency in  specific  instances.   It  is  for  the  manager  to 
anticipate,  to  be  alert  for,  and  to  guard  against  such 
possibilities. 

Summary, -The  "starting  point  of  any  analysis  of 
organization  cannot  be  a  discussion  of  structure.   It  must 
bo  an  analysis  of  the  business, .. .There  are  three  specific 
ways  to  find  out  what  kind  of  a  structure  is  needed  to  ob- 
tain the  objectives  of  a  specific  business:   activities 
analysis;  decision  analysis;  relations  analysis"  (Drucker, 
195^1  p.  IS'l-).   "Good  organization  structure  does  not  by 
itself  produce  good  performance,,, , But  a  poor  organization 


makes  good  performsnce  impossibl e. , . "  (Drucker,  p.  22^*). 
"Work  must  always  be  organized  in  such  a  maimer  that  what- 
ever strength,  initiative,  responsibility  and  competence 
there  is  in  individuals  becomes  a  source  of  strength  and 
performance  for  the  entire  group"  (Drucker,  p.  265). 

Staffing 

Definition. -Staffing  is  "the  executive  function  that 
encompasses  the  recruiting,  selection,  "cratning,  promotion, 
and  retirement  of  subordinates"  CKoontz  and  O'Donnell,  1959» 
p.  305;. 

Responsibilities  of  msLnagement,-In  the  development  of 
future  managers,  there  is  need  for  direction  from  top  policy 
makers.   They  have  the  duty  of  developing  policy,  assigning 
the  mechanical  execution  of  it  to  some  subordinate,  and 
making  certain  that  the  program  is  being  properly  carried 
out,   Drucker  points  out  that  "the  human  resource  is  of  all 
economic  resources  the  one  least  efficiently  used,  and  that 
the  greatest  opportunity  for  improved  economic  performance 
lies  in  the  improvement  of  the  effectiveness  of  people  in 
their  work"  (Drucker,  1^5^,  p.  255).   It  is  as  much  the  duty 
of  a  manager  to  look  to  the  development  of  his  successor  as 
it  is  to  the  organization  and  its  separate  departments.   The 
quality  of  executive  personnel  needed  in  the  organization  is 
vitally  affected  by  the  purpose  and  policies  to  be  followed. 


The  managerial  Job  is  complex.   The  number  of  managers 
needed  in  an  organization  depends  upon  its  size,  the  com- 
plexity of  the  organization  structure,  the  plans  for 
expansion,  and  the  number  of  changes  in  managerial  personnel. 

Managerial  appraisal  is  valuable  so  that  each  manager 
can  be  evaluated  against  the  management  action  required  by 
superiors  and  against  the  standard  of  adherence  in  practice 
to  management  "principles."  Appraisal  also  aids  in  selec- 
tion.  Further,  appraisal  aids  the  superior  to  develop  his 
subordinates,  and  provides  a  guide  for  the  individual 
manager  in  self  development.   Factors  that  appear  most 
often  in  appraisal  programs  are:   Intelligence,  breadth  of 
interests,  analytical  ability,  ability  to  communicate,  drive, 
and  personality  (Koontz  and  O'Donnell,  p.  3^^).   Managerial 
development,  to  include  appraisal,  is  the  major  goal  of 
this  paper  and  will  be  discussed  more  at  length  later. 

A  philosophy  that  recognizes  an  organized  world, 
recognizes  that  it  is  possible  to  evaluate  people  to  find 
who  will  most  adequately  fit  a  particular  Job,   It  recog- 
nizes some  individuals  can  perform  more  effectively  on  one 
Job  than  on  another.   One  of  the  most  important  aspects  of 
such  a  philosophy  is  that  people  can  be  developed  beyond  the 
level  at  which  they  became  members  of  the  organization. 
There  appears  to  be  some  confusion  in  thinking  by  those  who 
believed  that  v/hile  a  minimum  period  spent  in  training  the 
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new  employee  is  valuable,  supplemental,  on  going  training 
is  not  necessary.   This  neither  fits  the  philosophy  that 
seeks  the  most  productive  organization,  nor  does  it  fit  the 
philosophy  that  recognizes  the  dignity  and  ability  of  man. 
It  is  recognized  that  improved  operation  can  be  developed 
by  systematic  planning;  it  therefore  follows  that  improve- 
ments can  further  be  obtained  by  systematic  organization 
and  development  of  the  people  utilized. 

Directing 

Definition. -Direction  is  "the  executive  function  of 
guiding  and  overseeing  subordinates"  (Koontz  and  O'Donnell, 
1959,  p.  389).  Some  authors  prefer  to  substitute  for  di- 
recting the  term  "motivating"  which  is  defined  as  "creating 
and  maintaining  the  desire  of  all  persons  in  the  organization 
to  achieve  the  predetermined  objectives  in  accordance  with 
plans  and  policies"  (Mee,  1965,  p.  65). 

If  work  is  not  inherent  in  man,  he  was  not  long  in 
being  introduced  to  it.   "Work  was  not,  Genesis  informs  us, 
in  man's  original  nature.   But  it  was  included  soon  after.,.. 
Only  the  relationship  to  his  Creator  and  that  to  his  family 
antedate  man's  relationship  to  his  work;  only  they  are  more 
fundamental,  and  together  with  them  the  relationship  to  his 
work  underlies  all  of  man's  life  and  achievements,  his  civil 
society,  his  arts,  his  history"  (Drucker,  195^,  p.  262). 


Prerequisites. -Kooatz  and  O'Doonell  (p.  ^07)  discuss 
the  "prerequisites  in  direction  of  subordinates": 

1.  Understanding  the  environment  of  decisions;   All 
persons  tend  to  be  more  effective  in  achieving  the 
purposes  of  the  organization  if  they  are  given  the 
"reasons  why"  for  an  order. 

2.  Interpretation  of  authority  relationship;   The 
superior  who  makes  certain  thar  his  subordinates  under- 
stand the  different  types  of  authority  is  able  ro  ob- 
viate many  difficult  situations  that  commonly  occur  in 
the  interrelationships  of  individuals.   Organizations 
need  to  be  based  upon  trust,  and  managers  who  are  well 
chosen  In  the  first  place  must  be  trusted  by  their 
superiors  to  act  in  good  faith  in  a  common  sense  manner. 

3«   Interpretation  of  policies,  procedures,  and  pro- 

framsl   A  common  understanding  by  subordinates  keeps 
hem  from  embarking  on  duplicative  and  uncoordinated 
activities.   It  is  difficult  for  subordinates  to 
achieve  a  common  understanding  of  them  by  their  own 
efforts, 

^»      Facilitating  coordination  among  subordinates; 
Coordination  is  difficult.   The  manager  can  create  the 
best  conditions  for  securing  coordination  of  subordi- 
nate effort  if  he  is  efficient  in  planning,  organizing, 
and  staffing. 

Superior-subordinate  relationships. -Although  superior- 
subordinate  relations  are  inherent  and  necessary  in  the 
organization,  Drucker  adds  a  word  of  waxnlng:   "Fear. .. .cor- 
rupts both  him  who  uses  fear  and  him  who  fears. ... [However,] 
to  remove  fear  does  not  by  itself  motivate.  All  it  creates 
is  a  vacuum"  (Drucker,  p.  26^).  Further,  it  is  not  enough 
to  assume  that  merely  giving  orders  and  paying  subordinates 
for  their  efforts  will  obtain  the  performance  desired.   "A 
fair  day's  labor  for  a.  fair  day's  pay. , .assumes  a  system  of 
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production  under  which  the  worker  does  nothing  but  what  he 
is  being  told  to  do.,., The  enterprise  must  expect  of  the 
worker  not  the  passive  acceptance  of  a  physical  chore,  but 
the  active  assumption  of  responsibility  for  the  enterprise's 
results"  CDrucker,  pp.  267-268). 

Drucker  (p.  503)  lists  four  steps  by  which  the  manager 
can  aid  the  worker  in  simultaneously  reaching  his  own  and 
the  organization  goals:   (1)  proper  placement;  (2)  estab- 
lishing high  performance  standards;  ($)  providing  the  worker 
with  the  information  needed  to  control  himself;  and  (^) 
providing  opportunities  for  worker  participation  that  will 
give  them  managerial  vision.   The  one  contribution  that  the 
manager  is  uniquely  expected  to  make  is  to  "give  others 
vision  and  ability  to  perform.   It  is  vision  and  moral 
responsibility  that,  in  the  last  analysis,  define  the 
manager"  (Drucker,  p.  350). 

Controlling 

Definition. -Control  is  the  "measurement  and  correction 
of  the  performance  of  subordinates  in  order  to  make  sure  that 
enterprise  objectives  and  the  plans  devised  to  attain  them 
are  accomplished"  (Koontz  and  O'Donnell,  p,  587).   Control 
implies  the  existence  of  goals  and  plans.   The  more  clear, 
complete,  and  coordinated  the  plans  and  the  longer  the 
period  of  time  for  which  they  are  made,  the  more  complete 
is  managerial  control  likely  to  be. 
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BequlremantB , -Koontz  and  O'Donnell  list  requirements 
of  an  adequate  control  system.   Controls  must  (pp.  588- 
591): 

1.  Reflect  the  nature  and  needs  of  the  activity.   It 
Is  the  task  of  the  manager  to  be  alert  to  the  strategic 
factors  in  his  plans  and  operations  that  call  for  con- 
trol and  to  make  certain  that  the  techniques  used  are 
suited  to  them. 

2.  Report  deviations  expeditiously.   Nothing  can  be 
done  about  the  past,  therefore  the  best  control  system 
is  one  that  will  report  deviations  before  they  actually 
occur, 

3.  Be  flexible.   Controls  must  remain  workable  in  face 
of  changed  plans,  unforeseen  circumstances,  or  out-right 
failures.  Much  of  this  flexibility  in  control  can  be 
provided  by  means  of  having  alternative  plans  available 
for  various  probable  situations, 

4.  Be  economical.  Any  control  must  be  worth  its  cost. 
This  depends  on  the  ability  of  the  manager  to  select 
for  control  only  the  truly  strategic  factors. 

5.  Be  understandable,  A  control  system  that  is  not 
understood  has  less  chance  for  being  effective, 

6.  Assure  corrective  action.  A  control  measure  should 
show  what  failures  have  occurred,  where  they  are 
occurring,  who  is  responsible  for  the  failure,  and  what 
should  be  done  to  correct  the  failure. 

Strategic  controls  should  relate  to  effects  on  organi- 
zational goals,  measurement  of  any  deviations,  information 
on  failure  of  responsible  persons,  and  standards  that  can 
be  employed  at  the  least  cost.   Standards  may  be  in  terms  of 
physical  or  monetary  measures.   Controls  can  be  established 
for  organization  structure,  policies,  procedures,  staff  and 
service  functions,  personnel,  and  external  relationships. 
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These  can  be  related  to  the  organization  as  a  whole  or  more 
specifically  to  such  areas  as  product,  finance,  and  quality 
of  management  (Koontz  and  O'Donnell,  pp.  612-629). 

Responsibilities.-Drucker  finds  there  are  three 
"common  misuses"  of  reports  and  procedures:   (1)  considering 
procedures  to  be  instruments  of  morality;  (2)  considering 
procedures  as  substitutes  for  Judgment;  and  (5)  considering 
procedures  as  instruments  of  control  from  higher  authority. 
The  individual  performing  the  Job  is  the  best  control  de- 
vice and  is  made  effective  by  proper  management.   "Manage- 
ment by  objectives  and  self  control  may  legitimately  be 
called  a  'philosophy'  of  management. ., .It  rests  on  a  concept 
of  the  Job  of  management. .. .Analysis  of  the  specific  needs 
of  the  management  group  and  the  obstacles  it  faces... a  con- 
cept of  human  action,  human  behavior,  and  human  motiva- 
tion..."  (Drucker,  p.  1$6). 

Controlling  includes  various  methods  of  checking  to 
include  direct  observation  and  inspection  of  records.   The 
real  intent  of  control  should  be  improvement  rather  than 
finding  fault  or  disciplining.   Control  is  properly  seen  as 
a  method  of  appraising,  analyzing,  and  improving  the  organi- 
zation through  the  actions  of  the  people  who  make  up  the 
organization.   This  concept  coincides  most  naturally  with 
the  philosophy  of  having  confidence  in  people  who  want  to  do 
well  and  want  to  improve  their  performance. 
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Authority 
Basis  of  authority 

"The  process  of  organizing  encompasses  grouping  of 
activities  for  purposes  of  majiagement  and  specification  of 
authority  relationships  between  superiors  and  subordinates 
and  horizontally  between  managers.   Consequently,  authority 
and  responsibility  relationships  come  into  being  in  all 
associative  undertakings  where  the  superior-subordinate  link 
exists.  It  is  these  relationships  that  create  the  basic 
character  of  the  managerial  Job..., Since  enterprise  managers 
must  work  through  people  to  get  things  done,  management 
theory  is  necessarily  concerned  with  a  complex  of  superior- 
subordinate  relationships  and  is  therefore  founded  on  the 
concept  of  authority"  (Koontz  and  O'Donnell,  1959,  p.  ^7). 

The  "nature"  of  authority  is  generally  better  agreed 
upon  by  writers  in  the  literature  than  is  the  "source"  of 
authority.   Basically  two  viewpoints  have  developed  concern- 
ing this  source. 

•  Formal  authority  theory. -Simply  stated,  this  approach 
views  ultimate  authority  as  resting  in  the  institution  of 
private  property,  which  includes  a  complex  of  rights,  laws, 
codes,  mores,  and  folkways.   As  a  society  develops,  social 
institutions  -  political,  economic,  religious,  educational  - 
define  the  bounds  and  content  of  private  property  and. 
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therefore,  define  the  authority  of  individuals  who  possess 
the  property  rights. 

Peterson  (1962,  p.  85)  suggests  that  society,  through 
the  government,  is  the  source  from  which  such  authority  flows 
to  ownership  and,  therefore,  to  users  of  property  for  free- 
dom to  act  within  limits.   "The  origin  of  authority,  then, 
whether  in  economic  institutions  or  in  social  groups  where 
private  property  is  non-existent,  may  be  traced  to  the  ele- 
ments of  an  institution  -  the  basic  folkways  and  mores  of 
the  group"  (Koontz  and  O'Donnell,  p.  ^9).  The  individual 
manager's  authority,  then,  is  derived  from  the  organization 
which  he  represents,  protected  by  the  government,  and  sup- 
ported by  the  public  at  large. 

Acceptance  theory  of  authority. -The  second  concept 
of  the  source  of  authority  appears  to  have  the  greater 
number  of  supporters  in  the  literature.   This  concept  sug- 
gests that  the  manager's  source  of  authority  resides  in  the 
subordinates'  acceptance  of  the  manager's  directives.   "The 
real  source  of  authority  possessed  by  an  individual  lies 
in  the  acceptance  of  its  exercise  by  those  who  are  subject 
to  it..., The  concept  'authority'  then,  describes  an  inter- 
personal relationship  in  which  one  individual,  the  sub- 
ordinate, accepts  a  decision  made  by  another  individual,  the 
superior,  permitting  the  decision  directly  to  affect  his 
behavior..."  (Tannenbaum,  1950). 
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Mandeville  suggests  zhat   the  concept  of  acceptance 
theory  is  a  natural  outgrowth  of  the  times.   "The  earlj 
students  of  management  paid  little  attention  to  the  subject 
of  authority,  for  they  were  primarily  concerned  with  the 
increased  output  of  production  and  the  methods  which  would 
bring  this  about.,., The  concepts  started  with  authority  being 
placed  in  one  person  who  then  delegated  it  downward  to  other 
persons  who  acted  for  him  in  various  capacities. .. .The  next 
step  was  the  idea  that  authority  was  connected  with  the  work 
to  be  done  and  appeared  throughout  the  organization  as  a 
necessity  for  the  accomplishment  of  tasks.  Finally,  we 
arrive  at  the  notion  that  authority  does  not  exist  unless 
it  is  effectively  executed  and  that  it  is  therefore  some- 
thing which  is  granted  by  a  subordinate  to  his  superior  or 
to  someone  else"  (Mandeville,  I960). 

Tannenbaum  (1950)  believes  the  superior* s  authority 
is  accepted  when  the  subordinate  sees  the  order  as  (1) 
leading  to  gains  for  the  organization;  (2)  an  opportunity 
to  receive  approval  of  his  peers;  and/or  (5)  a  means  to 
obtain  personal  reward. 

Comparison  of  the  theories 

Theories  of  authority. -Koontz  and  O'Donnell  are  two 
of -the  more  severe  critics  of  the  Acceptance  Theory:   "The 
very  fact  that  soae  of  the  most  important  advantages  of 
accepting  and  disadvantages  of  no-j  accepting  authority  arise 
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from  the  manager's  power  to  grant  or  withhold  rewards  or  to 
remove  the  subordinate  from  his  group  makes  the  acceptance 
theory  seem  unreal.,.. If  acceptance  were  the  source  of 
authority,  the  manager  would,  strictly  speaking,  be  put  into 
a  position  of  not  knowing  from  one  command  to  another  whether 
he  would  be  obeyed,  for  until  he  is  obeyed,  he  would  have 
no  authority' to  command.   Furthermore,  if  subordinates  con- 
fer authority,  as  the  manager's  exclusive  source  of  power, 
they  must  also  confer  his  power  to  levy  sanctions.   The 
basic  error  of  the  acceptance  theorists  consists  not  only 
in  conceiving  authority  without  sanctions  but  also  in 
assuming  that  authority  rests  with  individual  subordinates 
and  overlooking,  therefore,  the  powerful  effect  of  social 
Institutions.   The  mores  of  the  larger  group  confer  powers 
that  supersede  individual  desires. .. ,Thus  management  is 
given  an  authority  transcending  the  desires  of  any  individual 
departmental  subordinate"  (Koontz  and  O'Donnell,  pp.  51-52). 
In  a  separate  article,  O'Donnell  expands  on  the  point. 
"The  relationship  between  the  entrepreneur  and  employee  is 
one  of  right-duty  in  which  the  manager  has  the  right  to 
command  suid  the  managed  the  duty  to  obey.   While  the  employ- 
ee has  the  power  to  disobey,  and  thus  he  may  do  so,  he  is 
subject  to  whatever  penalties  the  law  provides. ., .The  exer- 
cise of  the  pov;er  to  disobey  does  not  deprive  the  manager 
of  his  authority"  (O'Donnell,  1952).  With  qualifications, 
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Selekman  appears  to  agree:   "authority  based  on  rights  of 
property,  though  coatrolli'ng  in  courts  of  law,  carries 
little  weight  in  the  daily  life  of  a  corporation. ... [but] 
authority  does  not  come  from  below  but  rather  stems  from 
the  integrity  of  the  entire  business  as  a  human  institution 
fraught  with  moral  values"  (Selekman,  1959i  p.  75). 

Newman  attempts  to  resolve  the  conflict  by  combining 
the  two  theories.  He  speaks  of  "ultimate  authority"  as 
being  the  original  source  from  which  one  derives  the  right 
to  take  certain  actions.   It  is  only  when  the  vast  majority 
of  people  in  a  particular  nation  consent  to  be  governed  by 
a  set  of  rules  or  under  a  system  of  laws  that  government 
agencies  or  business  obtain  authority  to  use  social  re- 
sources and  direct  individual  action.   He  finds  the  great- 
est restrictions  on  management  authority  to  come,  not  from 
the  subordinates  or  society  at  large,  but  from  the  manager's 
own  organization's  policies,  procedures,  and  programs  (New- 
man, 1951 f  p.  102).  Newman  does  believe,  however,  that 
"the  only  authority  an  executive  really  has  is  that  which 
his  subordinates  are  willing  for  him  to  exercise,"  This 
should  give  the  manager  little  difficulty,  however,  because 
most  workers  expect  to  work  and  to  take  directions,  there- 
fore they  have  a  wide  "zone  of  acceptance"  (Newman,  p.  171). 

"Although  authority  is  initially  based  on  formal 
position,  legitimacy,  and  the  sanctions  inherent  in  office. 
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its  acceptance  is  conditioned  bj  several  additional  factors... 
professional  competence,  experience,  and  leadership,  which 
modify  an^   condition  the  exercise  of  formal  authority.... 
[Further,]  the  concept  of  authority  has  implicit  in  it  the. 
notion  of  legitimacy  or  ethical  sanction"  (Peabody,  1962). 
Peabody  finds  further  that  authority  is  in  the  office  and 
not  the  person  holding  the  office.   Therefore,  when  sub- 
ordinates do  not  obey  an  order  from  the  memager  it  means 
that  the  authority  has  not  been  accepted,  it  does  not  mean 
that  the  authority  does  not  exist. 

Whether  subordinates  accept  the  order  or  not  depends 
on  the  manager's  power  which  rests  mainly  in  the  formal 
position  he  holds  and  on  the  manager's  influence  as  an 
individual.   Both  power  and  influence  must  be  considered  in 
the  discussion  of  effective  authority. 

Leadership 

In  general  usage,  management  and  leadership  are  often 
used  interchangeably.  However,  the  individual  who  holds  a 
managerial  position  may  be  called  a  manager  without  any  evalu- 
ation of  his  effectiveness;  he  can  not  properly  be  called  a 
leader  until  he  has  proven  his  ability  to  direct  the  efforts 
of  others.   The  successful  manager  -  the  leader  -  is  one  who 
directs  by  iniluence  more  than  by  power,  Peabody  (1962) 
suggests  that  formal  authority  rests  its  power  on  sanctions. 
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■but  that  this  power  is  weakened  by  frequent  use.  McGregor 
observes  tbat  if  "authority  [power]  is  the  only  tool  in  the 
manager's  kit,  he  cannot  hope  to  achieve  his  purposes  very 
well,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  he  ought  to  throw  away 
this  tool.   There  are  times  when  he  will  need  it,  when  other 
tools  will  not  be  appropriate  for  his  purposes, ,,, [The 
ability  to]  influence  others  is  not  a  function  of  the  amount 
of  authority  [power]  one  can  exert.   It  is,  rather,  a 
function  of  the  appropriate  selection  of  the  means  of  in- 
fluence which  the  particular  circumstances  require" 
(McGregor,  I960,  p.  31).  More  extensive  attention  will  be 
given  later  to  the  identification  and  application  of 
appropriate  leadership  patterns. 

Responsibilities . -Sel znick  identifies  some  of  the 
leader's  "key  tasks"  as  being  (1)  defining  the  mission  and 
role  of  the  institution;  (2)  selecting  institutional  em- 
bodiments of  purpose  and  the  shaping  of  organization 
character;  (3)  defending  institutional  integrity  and  main- 
taining values  and  distinctive  identity;  and  (^)  ordering 
of  internal  conflict  (Selznick,  1957,  P.  62).  The  quality 
of  leadership  is  seen  in  terms  of  how  it  aJTfects  the  endur- 
ance of  the  organization,  which,  in  turn,  is  based  on  the 
breadth  of  the  leader's  morality.  Results  of  good  leader- 
ship are  seen  within  the  organization  by  the  amount  of: 
cohesiveness,  over-all  points  of  view,  decreased  conflict, 
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increased  understanding,  increased  free  expression,  effec- 
tive work  environment,  and  high  level  of  productivity. 
Leadership  is  required  in  any  organization  "because  of  limi- 
tations of  persons,  limitations  in  the  environment,  un- 
certainties, difficulties  of  obtaining  common  purpose,  the 
delicacy  of  communication,  the  necessity  of  individual 
acceptance,  and  the  constant  hurden  of  decisions. 

Peterson  suggests  that  the  manager  truly  becomes  a 
leader  only  when  he  (1962,  p.  21): 

1.  Accepts  responsibility  for  obtaining  specific  re- 
sults for  the  efforts  of  other  people, 

2.  Is  accoiintable  to  the  organization  for  the  work 
results  of  a  group  of  people. 

3.  Accepts  responsibility  to  the  group  to  assist  them 
through  guidance,  direction,  and  integration  of  their 
work, 

4.  Is  able  and  willing  to  develop,  stimulate,  and 
improve  subordinates. 

5.  Directs  subordinates  who  accept  and  recognize  that 
they  are  accountable  to  him  for  specified  results. 

The  manager  fails  as  a  leader  when  (1)  he  fails  to 
set  goals,  and  when  (2)  he  does  not  "effectively"  influence 
the  structure  of  the  organization  (Selznick,  1959).  To  be 
successful  in  leadership,  the  manager  must  possess  both 
patience  and  emotional  security  (Katz,  1955). 

Barnard  (I960,  p.  260)  divides  leadership  into  two 
separate  "aspects."  The  first  includes  "local,"  "indi- 
vidual," "particular,"  and  "ephemeral"  aspects.  This  means 
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the  individual  requires  superiority  in  various  areas  as 
physique,  skill,  technology,  perception,  knowledge,  memory, 
and  imagination.   These  call  for  immediate  application  on 
the  Job  and  may  be  highly  variable  through  time  and  place. 
These  aspects  are  subject  to  specific  development  by  con- 
ditioning, training,  and  education.   They  are  relative  to 
the  particular  Job  at  hand  and  are,  therefore,  rather 
easily  determinable  and  comparatively  objective.  They  are 
essential  to  positive  action  and  command  admiration  and 
emulation.   These  are  all  the  technical  aspects  of  the  Job. 
The  second  aspect  includes  certain  factors  which  are  more 
general,  more  constant,  least  subject  to  specific  develop- 
ment, more  absolute,  and  more  subjective.   They  reflect  the 
attitudes  and  ideals  of  society  and  its  general  institu- 
tions. Individual  superiority  is  the  determinator  as  is 
manifest  in  such  personal  characteristics  as  persistence, 
endurance,  and  courage.   These  characteristics  determine 
the  quality  of  action  that  results;  it  is  often  inferred 
from  what  is  not  done.   Good  performance  can  command  not 
only  respect  but  reverence.   It  is  what  is  commonly  implied 
in  the  term  responsibility  and  gives  to  human  conduct 
dependability  and  determination,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
giving  foresight  and  ideality  to  purpose. 
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Summary 

Whatever  the  theoretical  viewpoint,  in  practice  the 
statement  by  Koontz  and  O'Donnell  is  significant: 
Authority  "tends  to  be  an  abstraction  without  leadership. 
A  manager's  real  ability  to  influence  his  subordinates  and 
thereby  get  things  done  through  people  will  grow  with  his 
ability  to  elicit  their  support.  Power  tends  to  be  inef- 
fective if  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  person  whom  the  sub- 
ordinate does  not  see  the  best  available  opportunity  to 
maximize  his  own  satisfactions, .. .Able  management  usually 
gives  rise  to  a  situation  in  which  subordinates  find  that 
their  best  interests  lie  in  following  the  lead  of  their 
superiors"  (Koontz  and  O'Donnell,  p.  58) • 

Chapter  IV  provided  a  discussion  of  the  development 
of  a  philosophy  of  management.   This  has  been  followed,  in 
the  present  chapter,  with  an  analysis  of  the  functions  of 
management.  The  purpose  has  been  to  seek  a  consistent  and 
realistic  relationship  between  the  philosophy  and  applica- 
tion to  the  organization.  Having  spoken  rather  in  general 
terms  to  this  point,  the  task  of  the  following  chapter  is 
to  relate  the  philosophy  and  functions  of  the  manager 
specifically  to  the  hospital  setting. 


CHAPTER  VI 

A  PHILOSOPHY  OF  MANAGEMENT  IN  THE  HOSPITAL 

The  Philosophy  of  the  Hospital  Manager 

Need  for  a  philosophy 

In  writing  specifically  to  hospital  administrators, 
Selekman  (1962)  identifies  four  forms  of  power  possessed  by 
managers:  moral  power,  scientific  power,  economic  power, 
and  political  power.   Over  time,  there  has  been  a  change  in 
technologies  in  such  areas  as  communication,  chemistry,  and 
psychology  which  "now  make  morality  and  ethics  a  prime 
consideration. . .so  I  equate  power  with  morality,  as  an  axis 
around  which  we  must  build  our  thoughts,"  Morality  becomes 
of  greater  importance  as  the  manager  strives  to  become  more 
of  a  professional.  When  "men  develop  a  professional  approach, 
part  and  parcel  of  that  professional  approach  is  a  sensi- 
tivity to  the  moral  implications  of  their  trusteeship."  The 
manager  must  be  able  to  justify  his  use  of  pov;er  on  tv/o 
grounds,   "One  is  technical  competence,  and  the  other  is 
moral  involvement.  He  must  be  involved  in  the  human  society 
and  his  ethics  must  be  able  to  withstand  close  public 
scrutiny."  The  four  systems  of  power  "generate  energy, 
ideas,  forces  which  affect  human  behavior"  (Selekman,  1962), 
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The  manager  is  involved  with  and  affected  by  each  of  these 
power  systems. 

In  the  unique  position  of  manager  with  access  to  the 
utilizaTjion  of  power,  Selekman  cautions  that  there  are 
three  "cardinal  sins"  of  which  most  administrators  are 
guilty,  but  which  can  be  avoided.   These  are  self  righteous- 
ness, cynicism,  and  perfectionism.   Such  attitudes  tend  to 
deny  subordinates  the  opportunity  for  normal  growth,  and 
tend  to  lead  the  managers  to  think  that  they  can  do  all 
that  needs  to  be  done  in  the  organization,  and  do  it  better 
than  anyone  else. 

gunctions  of  management 

In  a  discussion  of  the  functions  of  management  as 
they  relate  to  hospitals,  Toomey  (Nov.,  1962;  Dec,  1962) 
places  a  major  burden  on  the  manager.   "Management  is  re- 
sponsible for  'results'  -  that  is,  for  a  continued  series 
of  improvements  over  previous  accomplishments.   To  get 
results,  managers  must  gather  together  all  their  resources 
(financial,  physical,  and  others)  in  a  purposeful  manner. 
The  term  usually  applied  to  this  activity  is  'organization'." 
Zager  (1962)  is  rather  specific  in  his  discussion  of 
hospital  goals,   "The  goals  should  be  stated  in  terms  of 
performance  improvement  for  the  entire  hospital  or  for  a 
particular  part  of  it,"  When  establishing  goals,  Stumpf 
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(1961)  instructs  the  manager  that  they  must  be  both  clari- 
fied for  the  subordinates  and  attainable  by  them.   This 
requires  coordinated  efforts  between  those  involved  and 
control  on  the  part  of  the  manager.   Proper  formulation  and 
implementation  of  goals  should  be  part  of  the  manager's 
philosophy:   "The  encouragement  of  responsibility  through 
a  philosophy  of  administration  by  objectives  is  geared  to 
intended  response.   It  calls  for  courage,  self  discipline 
and  confidence  in  the  abilities  of  others.   It  is  a 
philosophy  based  upon  growth,  human  dignity  and  faith  in 
others," 

One  of  the  most  qualified  hospital  spoicesmen  is  Ray 
E.  Brown  who  has  written  a  numoer  of  articles  relating 
functions  of  management  to  the  discussion  of  a  philosophy 
for  hospital  managers.  He  speaks  of  the  "dimensions"  which 
influence  the  administrative  process.   These  dimensions  are 
cost,  quality,  human  relations,  public,  institutional, 
administrative,  and  ownership.   The  nature  of  administration 
requires  that  it  be  a  means  to  an  end  rather  than  end  in 
itself.   Brown  summarizes:   "the  dimensions  that  control  the 
administrative  process  define  how  the  enterprise  can  act  - 
not  how  it  will  act. ,. .Proper  accommodation  will  not  assure 
effective  administration,  but  effective  administration  is 
possible  only  if  proper  accommodation  for  each  dimension  is 
maintained."  Two  sets  of  variables  are  found  which  are  of 
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importance  to  the  administrator.  One  set  is  concerned  with 
the  administrator  and  the  other  with  the  organization.   Con- 
cerning the  administrator,  it  is  found  that  "the  practice 
of  administration  has  received  rather  widespread  attention.... 
[but]  has  not  produced  a  systematic  definition  of  the  vaxi- 
ables  in  administrative  practice,  mainly  because  the 
attention  has  been  framed  on  the  administrator  rather  than 
on  what  he  was  doing"  (Brown,  Dec,  1959).   It  is  only  when 
more  attention  is  directed  to  the  organization  does  Brown 
believe  that  more  will  be  made  known  of  the  administrator 
who  directs  that  organization. 

The  philosophy 

Basis  of  a  philosophy. -"The  only  basis  for  admini- 
stration is  the  assximption  that  human  behavior  is  caused.... 
If  people  always  did  naturally  what  was  best  for  the  enter- 
prise then  there  would  be  no  need  for  administration" 
(Brown,  Nov.,  1959).   The  organization  itself  represents  a 
deliberate  plan  to  control  behavior,   "Effective  administra- 
tion designs  the  organizational  structure  and  utilizes  it 
so  as  to  encourage  creativeness  and  transmission  of  ideas.,.. 
Administration  affects  human  behavior  by  nodifying  the  causes 
of  that  behavior  through  some  system  of  inducements. .. .The 
mission  of  administration  is  to  accoapllsh  the  purposes  of 
the  enterprise."  In  turn,  "every  enterprise  and  agency  must 
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have  a  socially  desirable  purpose,  and  act  in  a  socially 
desirable  fashion."  In  performing  his  role,  the  manager 
will  find  that  he  is  limited  by  factors  internal  and  external 
to  the  organization,  but  "to  say  that  administration  must 
accept  life  on  the  terms  offered  by  the  environment  does  not 
condemn  the  administration  to  permanent  acceptance  of  the 
going  values  around  the  enterprise.  Administration  has  the 
right  and  the  responsibility  to  attempt  to  influence  the 
environment  and  to  seek  to  moderate  its  influence  on  the 
enterprise"  (Brown,  Nov.,  1959). 

Having  suggested  that  "our  hospitals  should  have  a 
fourfold  goal:  patient  care,  rehabilitation,  education,  and 
research,"  which  all  hospital  managers  must  accept  in  de- 
veloping their  individual  philosophies,  Liswood  adds  that 
"philosophies,  by  their  very  nature,  are  personal,  and  an 
individual's  philosophy  is  the  sum  and  integration  of  his 
experiences,  his  reactions,  his  feelings,  his  adjustments 
to  changing  situations  and  his  thinking. ,. .Although  he  may 
never  have  thought  his  philosophy  through  to  its  logical 
conclusion  and  stated  it  in  words,  for  the  administrator  it 
is  present  nonetheless  as  the  motivating  force,  the  stan- 
dard by  which  his  judgments  are  made  to  achieve  the  goals 
he  seeks"  (Liswood,  1963) #   The  one  attitude  which  Liswood 
believes  all  hospital  managers  should  have  is  "the  biblical 
injunction  of  the  'Golden  Rule*  as  proper  administrative 
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behavior.,,."  In  commenting  on  a  philosophy  of  hospital 
administration,  Hosford  indicates  that  a  philosophy  "should 
be  based  on  a  positive,  realistic  and  idealistic  outlook... 
[and]  applicable  in  the  practical  everyday  operations  of  the 
hospital  as  well  as  in  its  long-range  plans  of  the  future." 
He  believes,  as  do  most  authors  reviewed,  that  "probably  no 
two  administrators  will  have  identical  philosophies  about 
their  profession..."  (Hosford,  1962). 

Based  on  a  systematic  study  of  hospital  management 
practices,  Mathews  (1962)  has  concluded  that  the  "work  of 
every  orgajaization  is  guided  by  a  philosophy  of  administra- 
tion, that  is,  a  group  of  ideas,  concepts  or  principles 
about  how  an  organization  should  operate.  Most  organization 
philosophy  is,  to  some  extent,  a  composite  of  concepts  and 
principles  selected  from  several  theories  of  administration 
which  are  not  always  in  conformity." 

Conflicting^  philosophies. -The  two  conflicting  "funda- 
mental behavioral  assumptions"  on  which  the  above  theories 
are  based  are  (1)  "the  assumption  that  human  behavior  is 
the  result  of  conditioning.   The  individual  is... capable  of 
accepting  directives,  but  not  of  initiating  action.  He 
automatically  responds  and  is  molded  by  his  environmental 
stimulus  and  thus,  he  behaves  as  the  rational  plan  of  the 
organization  requires  hin  to  behave";  (2)  the  "assumption 
that  each  human  being  is  unique,  sensitive  and  active.  He 
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is  capable  of  interacting  with  his  environment  and  seeks  to 
use  his  abilities  and  his  potential  for  growth. .. .Attention 
is  centered  on  the  motivation  of  the  worker... a  social 
group  with  each  human  being  contributing..."  (Mathews, 
1962).   Much  of  the  difficulties  of  management  when  dealing 
with  employees  is  related  to  the  confusion  and  inconsistencies 
of  these  two  philosophies  within  a  single  hospital  or  within 
an  individual  manager,  Mathews  finds  that  the  greater  the 
inconsistencies,  the  greater  the  dissatisfaction  of  the 
organization  members. 

Philosophy  of  Management  in  Practice 

Difficulty  of  applying  a  philosophy 

Management  is  the  least  known  and  least  understood  of 
the  "basic  institutions*  (Drucker,  195'*-,  p.  9).  At  the 
same  time,  "managers  are   the  most  expensive  resource  in  most 
businesses  -  and  the  one  that  depreciates  the  fastest  and 
needs  the  most  constant  replenishment.   It  takes  years  to 
build  a  management  team;  but  it  can  be  destroyed  in  a  short 
period  of  misrule"  (Drucker,  p.  111).   Creative  action,  as 
seen  by  dcGrazia,  is  the  essence  of  both  poetry  and  anaxchy, 
"It  is  action  uninstructed  and  uncontrolled.   It  arises  from 
th^  complexity  of  man's  nature. ... [Therefore,]  creative 
action  is  peculiarly  at  home  in  man.   It  is  neither  good  or 
bad  in  itself;  external  criteria  ere  necessary  to  judge  its 
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value."  In  addition,  "the  specifications  and  participants 
are  themselves  so  involved  in  the  observance  of  deductive 
rationalization  in  judging  the  operations  of  the  organization 
that  they  find  it  difficult  to  assume  empirical  or  inductive 
frame  of  mind  with  regard  to  their  own  operations  and  so 
check  them"  (deGrazia,  I960). 

These  statements  suggest  that  it  is  difficult  to 
develop  a  philosophy,  or,  once  having  developed  it,  to  apply 
it  consistently.   It  is  not  possible  to  separate  the  indi- 
vidual manager's  philosophy  of  life  from  his  philosophy  of 
management.   Actual  behavior  within  the  organization,  how- 
ever, is  limited  by  technological,  organizational,  and 
ethological  factors,  defined  as  the  sum  total  of  varying 
values  placed  by  members  of  an  organization  on  the  respec- 
tive satisfactions  or  dissatisfactions  to  be  derived  from 
the  organization  (Jasinski,  1959). 

For  the  manager  who  believes  at  any  point  in  time 
that  he  has  devised  the  most  successful  philosophy  and  be- 
havior patterns,  Ohmann  (1957)  cautions  them  not  to  become 
complacent.   The  status  quo  is  constantly  facing  pressures 
and  attacks  to  change;  nev/  forces  come  into  play  both 
internally  and  externally. 

Selekman  (1959»  P»  217)  warns  that  the  manager  must 
guard  against  his  own  disillusionment  and  cynicism  on  the 
one  hand  and  must  be  cautious  against  an  "easy  fulfillment 
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of  moral  aspirations"  on  the  other.  He  points  out  that  even 
though  the  formal  organization  is  not  a  church  or  clinic, 
"human  values  are  ignored  with  peril." 

Ewers  (1962,  pp.  5>^7-3^3)   cautions  the  manager  against 
overextending  his  activities  outside  his  institution.   He 
points  out  that  the  imposition  of  a  social  objective  for  the 
manager  assumes  a  degree  of  power  to  influence  social  affairs 
beyond  that  arising  out  of  the  services  of  the  institution  to 
the  community.   "It  would  seem  that  optimal  social  attainment 
would  not  be  forthcoming  if  ve  urge  a  proliferation  of  re- 
sponsibilities which  encompass  more  than  the  organization  is 
designed  to  accomplish."  Evers  asks  how  much  of  the  manager's 
energies  and  efforts  are  "distracted  from  managing  his  firm 
in  the  discharge  of  these  responsibilities."  At  the  very 
most,  Drucker  advises  that  "management's  public  responsibility 
as  one  of  the  leading  groups  should  therefore  be  restricted 
to  areas  in  which  nanagftment  can  legitimately  claim  authority" 

(1954,  p.  589). 

Wright  (I960)  considers  it  the  "administrative  fal- 
lacy" when  the  manager  asstomes  everything  in  his  organization 
is  going  well  simply  because  there  is  no  observed  friction, 
A  lack  of  observed  disharmony  may  be  the  result  of  disin- 
terest or  apathy  on  the  part  of  group  members,  or  because  of 
guarded,  less  obvious  frictions  that  are  hidden  from  the 
manager,  PloD^y.'  and  Machaver  (195^)  warn  that  the  manager 
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who  does  not  detect  actual  or  potential  friction  may  lack 
adequate  organizational  communication.  Barriers  are  created 
duo  to  physical  distance,  organizational  complexity,  and 
dilution  and  distortion  of  information  as  it  moves  thrcxigh 
levels  of  the  organization.  The  manager  himself  may  create 
barriers  by  the  attitudes  and  behavior  he  displays  when  his 
subordinates  communicate  to  him,  holding  the  belief  that 
"no  news  is  good  news,"  his  natural  defensiveness  when  hear- 
ing criticisms  or  complaints,  his  resistance  to  becoming 
Involved  in  personal  problems  of  his  subordinates,  his  fail- 
ure to  act  on  previous  communication,  and  resisting  the  time 
consuming  aspects  of  participating  and  acting  on  communica- 
tion received.   "A  man's  philosophy  of  management  determines 
the  value  he  places  upon  communication  and  the  time  he  gives 
to  it,  A  manager  who  has  freed  himself  of  much  of  his 
routine  responsibilities  and  is  engaged  in  building  individual 
subordinates  and  developing  teamwork  in  the  group  will  rank 
communication  high  in  priority  and  will  allow  time  for  it, 
since  It  is  the  nerve  center  of  such  a  leader's  management. 
In  contrast,  the  boss  who  acts  alone,  solves  most  of  his 
department's  problems  himself,  and  lets  the  growth  of  sub- 
ordinates take  its  own  course  may  well  be  too  busy  to  com- 
municate" (Planty  and  Machaver,  1956).  Drucker,  in  the  same 
light,  states  that  "managing  is  not  Just  passive,  adaptive 
behavior;  it  means  taking  action  to  make  the  desired  results 
come  to  pass"  (195U>  p.  11). 
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"Every  managerial  decision  has  behavioral  conse- 
quences.  Successful  management  depends  -  not  alone,  but 
significantly  -  upon  the  ability  to  predict  and  control 
human  behavior"  (McGregor,  I960,  p.  5).   A  manager  quite 
naturally  may  feel  he  is  his  own  behavioral  scientist  and 
therefore  he  is  less  liicely  to  look  to  others  for  guidance 
in  this  area.  However,  the  manager  has  often  been  promoted 
to  his  present  position,  especially  at  the  lower  managerial 
levels,  because  of  his  technical  competence  rather  than  for 
his  ability  to  lead  others.   "Ve  can  improve  our  ability  to 
control  only  if  we  recognize  that  control  consists  in  selec- 
tive adaptation  to  human  nature  rather  than  in  attempting  to 
make  human  nature  conform  to  our  wishes"  (McGregor,  p.  11). 

Testing  a  philosophy  of  management 

Norris  suggests  that  one  of  the  key  tests  of  the 
executive  is  his  capacity  to  face  hazards  and  the  problems 
of: 

1,  Living  with  the  necessity  of  compromise,  while 
knowing  when  not  to  ccnpronise  too  much. 

2,  Limited  freedom  in  being  able  to  disclose  only 
parts  of  the  truth  on  many  occasions,  yet  needing  to 
see  the  whole  truth. 

3,  Making  final  decisions  with  incomplete  facts. 

^,  Accepting  subordinates'  mistakes  while  not  allowing 
too  many  mistakes. 

5,  Living  up  to  the  public's  emd  associates'  image  of 
his  office,  while  not  boconing  a  victim  of  it. 

6.  Succeeding  as  a  man  of  thought  and  action. 
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These  tests  are  suggested  as  the  ultimate  questions 
of  whether  the  manager  is  adequate  to  his  position.   Stated 
in  terms  closer  to  describing  a  philosophy  of  management,  if 
the  manager  is  big  enough  for  his  position  "it  will  be  in  a 
large  measure  because  he  is  adequate  to  deal  with  the  moral 
issues  put  before  him." 

"Moral  are  personal  forces  or  propensities  of  a 
general  and  stable  character  in  individuals  which  tend  to 
inhibit,  control,  or  modify  inconsistent  immediate  specific 
desires,  impulses,  or  interests,  and  to  intensify  those 
which  are  consistent  with  such  propensities, ,, .Moral  axise 
from  forces  external  to  the  individual  as  a  person.   Some  of 
them  are  believed  by  many  to  be  directly  of  supernatural 
origin;  some  of  them  derive  from  the  social  environment 
(general,  political,  religious,  economic),  from  experience 
of  the  physical  environment,  biological  properties,  phylo- 
genetic  history,  technological  practice  or  habit  -  inculca- 
ted in  people  by  education,  training"  (Barnard,  pp.  261-252), 
Each  executive  has  a  personal  moral  code  independent  of  the 
position.   In  turn,  the  executive  creates  moral  codes  for 
others.  In  addition,  "the  endurance  of  the  organization  de- 
pends upon  the  quality  of  leadership;  and  that  quality  de- 
rives from  the  breadth  of  the  morality  upon  which  it  rests" 
(Barnard,  p,  282),   However,  Shull  (1962)  cautions  that  the 
"dynamics  and  complexities  of  our  culture  require  that 
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practice  "be  based  upon  intelligent  reasoning  and  scientific 
exploration,  not  upon  habit,  imitation,  and  superstition." 
Selekman  advises  that  the  manager  should  carry  "his 
conscience  with  him  as  the  overriding  authority. .. .Manage- 
ment of  a  business  is  essentially  a  secular  affair,  subject 
to  sin  and  error"  (1959,  p.  101).   These  secular  demands  do 
not  always  reward  virtue  above  other  management  character- 
istics:  "An  employee  may  be  less  virtuous  than  another  man, 
but  if  he  excels  in  performance  or  future  promise,  he  will 
be  the  likely  one  chosen  for  promotion."  Power  itself  may 
be  seen  as  amoral;  the  constant  conflict  between  the  "tech- 
nical must"  and   the  "ethical  ought."  However,  the  manager 
with  a  true  philosophy  will  be  guided  by  the  advice  of  Ohmann 
(1955)  that  deep-seated  religious  convictions  should  serve 
as  the  integrative  function  for  long-range  goals.   Even 
though  conflicts  do  exist  between  what  appears  to  be 
"practical"  ajid  v/hat  appeal's  to  be  "ethical,"  "religious 
ethics  and  religious  living  cannot  be  applied  at  certain 
times  and  places,  only  to  be  ignored  at  others"  (Campbell, 
1957).   As  applied  to  the  world  of  the  manager,  "given  a 
sense  of  confidence  in  the  hariaonious  relationship  between 
religion  and  our  capitalistic  system,  each  businessman  can 
proceed  to  work  out  his  own  code  and  operating  philosophy 
for  his  own  situation."  In  the  words  of  another  student  of 
management,  "To  produce  more  and  more  with  less  and  less 
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effort  is  merely  treading  water  unless  we  thereby  release 
time  and  energy  for  the  cilltivation  of  the  mind  and  the 
spirit  and  for  the  achievement  of  those  ends  for  which 
Providence  placed  us  on  this  earth"  (Handall,  1952). 

Cordiner,  from  his  experience  as  a  business  leader, 
presents  a  crucial  aspect  of  his  thinking,   "I  am  convinced 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  the  common  man.   Each  of  us 
is  an  uncommon  man.   Each  of  us  has  some  distinctive  and 
individual  contribution  that  he  alone  can  make.... When  the 
professional  manager  at  every  echelon  of  the  organization 
recognizes  this  and  cherishes  it  as  his  most  deeply  held 
belief  about  his  fellou  men,  then  he  has  found  the  clue  to 
leadership  in  the  American  society"  (Cordiner,  1956»  P.  117). 
"To  the  degree  that  a  man  refuses  to  act  with  the  full  know- 
ledge of  his  uniqueness  and  potentiality,  he  chooses  non- 
being.   To  the  extent  that  he  makes  choices  governed  by  the 
need  for  social  validation  and  not  by  the  requirements  of 
his  own  individuality,  he  also  chooses  nonbeing. . . .All  of 
us  know  that  men  are  mortal,  but  we  refuse  to  recognize  it 
emotionally.   If  we  could  recognize  and  accept  the  fact  of 
our  own  future  nonbeing,  our  lives  would  assume  a  purpose- 
fulness  that  would  eliminate  many  of  the  shams  and  rituals 
that  rob  us  of  precious  time"  (Rico,  I960).   Such  a  philosophy 
can  go  beyond  the  individual  organization  to  the  socie-cy  as  a 
whole:   "-che  strength  of  a  nation  is  the  accomplishment  of  its 
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entire  citizenry  and  it  is  here  that  the  free  society  has 
had  Its  triumphs."  The  challenge  for  the  leader  is  to 
"create  an  atmosphere  in  which  man,  whatever  their  level  of 
talent,  gain  through  their  association  with  one  another. . .the 
environment  which  has  inspired  average  men  to  above-average 
performance"  (Greenewalt,  1959,  pp.  2,3,10). 

Ohmann  (1955|  p.  60)  presents  a  philosophy  as  expressed 
by  an  unidentified  business  executive.   It  is  presented  as 
being  both  admirable  and  workable,  and  is  compatible  with 
and  inclusive  of  the  discussion  of  a  Philosophy  of  Manage- 
ment.  "This  vforld  was  not  an  accident  but  was  created  by 
God  and  that  His  laws  regulate  and  control  the  universe  and 
that  we  are  ultimately  responsible  to  Him.  Man,  as  God's 
supreme  creation,  is  in  turn  endowed  with  creative  ability... 
each  individual  represents  a  unique  combination  of  talents 
and  potentials. , .freedom  of  choice. . .high  capacity  for  making 
value  Judgments. . .an  obligation  to  give  the  best  possible 
accounting  of  one's  stewardship  in  terms  of  maximum  self 
development  and  useful  service  to  one's  fellows  in  the  hope 
that  one  may  live... to  be  a  credit  to  his  Creator. . .assumes 
that  his  own  authority  as  boss  over  others  must  be  exercised 
with  due  regard  for  the  attendant  obligation  to  his  employ- 
ees and  to  the  stockholders  who  have  temporarily  and 
voluntarily  yielded  their  rights  in  the  interest  of  the  com- 
mon undertaking. , .set  the  working  conditions  and  atmosphere 
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which  will  make  it  possible  for  his  employees  to  achieve 
this  dual  objective  of  increasing  productivity  and  maxi- 
mizing self  development.   These  goals  can  best  be  achieved 
by  giving  employees  maximum  opportunity  to  exercise  their 
capacity  for  decision  making  and  judgment  within  their 
assigned  area  of  responsibility. . .instruct,  discipline, 
and  motivate. , .each  to  exercise  his  special  talent  in  order 
to  maximize  the  total  team  effort.   Profits  are  regarded  as 
a  measure  of  the  group's  progress  toward  these  goals,  and  a 
loss  represents  not  only  an  improper  use  but  even  an  im- 
moral use  of  the  talents  of  the  group. , .firmly  convinced 
that  such  conscientiousness  of  efforts  will  be  rewarded  with 
success. " 

Practicing  a  philosophy  of  management  in  the  hospital 

Brown  believes  that  judgment  is  the  most  prized 
attribute  sought  by  the  administrator  (Mar.,  I960).   This  is 
because  the  "administrator  is  a  practitioner  and  all  practice 
depends  upon  the  use  of  judgment. ... [Therefore,]  we  tend  to 
evaluate  the  total  administrative  performance  in  terms  of 
judgment."  Because  of  his  place  in  the  organization,  the 
manager  is  most  susceptible  to  observation  and  evaluation. 
The  purpose  of  administration  is  to  influence  the  behavior 
of- others.   Therefore,  the  actions  of  the  administrator  must 
be  understood  by  those  whose  behavior  he  is  attempting  to 
influence  if  they  are  to  be  expected  to  comply.   "Because 
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administration  is  responsible  for  getting  things  done  -  the 
art  of  the  feasible  -  it  has  to  apply  the  values  of  the 
doers  as  well  as  those  of  the  administrator"  (Brown,  Mar. , 
I960).   "Bad  Judgment  must  be  blamed  on  the  administrator  —-^y^ 
personally,  irrespective  of  its  cause"  (Brown,  Apr.,  I960). 

"We  get  mad  about  things  but  we  get  mad  at  people.... 
The  extent  to  which  we  blame  the  individual  does  not  seem 
to  be  in  relationship  to  how  directly  he  was  involved  but 
rather  by  how  great  is  our  resentment."  Brown  indicates 
that  the  manager's  displays  of  anger  before  his  subordinates 
may  have  a  value  for  a  "change  of  pace,"  but  points  out  that 
it  quickly  loses  its  effectiveness  and  adversely  affects  the 
manager's  own  Judgment  (Brown,  Apr.,  I960), 

There  is  the  danger  that  a  manager  may  become  obli- 
gated to  his  subordinates  if  he  does  not  guard  against  this 
possibility.   "Because  administration  must  depend  upon  a 
system  of  inducements  in  order  to  ensure  the  desired  behavior 
from  individuals,  it  is,  in  a  sense,  always  trading  for  sup- 
port. ...  [This]  essentially  means  letting  the  individual  have 
as  much  of  his  own  wants  and  ways  as  is  consistent  with  the 
behavior  desired  and  the  welfare  of  the  enterprise,  in  re- 
turn for  his  specific  and  general  support  of  the  goals  of 
the  organization"  (Brown,  1961).   The  manager  must  be  loyal 
to  those  for  whom  he  is  responsible,  but  if  "he  feels  obli- 
gated to  another  member  of  the  ort;anization  he  will  hesitate 
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to  exercise  critical  Judcment  as  far  as  that  individual  is 
concerned,"   The  manager  is  reminded  that  "administration 
is  not  a  popularity  contest  and  that  many  administrative  de- 
cisions of  necessity  represent  choices  between  opposing 
views  within  the  organization. .. .It  isn't  possible  to  have 
all  sides  like  all  administrative  decisions,  but  it  is 
possible,  ajid  important,  to  make  all  sides  respect  them." 
Both  the  manager  and  those  with  whom  he  deals  "must  see  the 
difference  between  the  administrator's  liking  them,  and 
liking  everything  they  do"  (Brown,  May,  I960). 

For  the  manager  who  believes  he  has  mastered  the  art 
of  managing,  Brown  warns  that  "success  can  breed  an  ingrown 
pride  that  can  easily  turn  into  delusion..."  (Brown,  Aug., 
I960).   "The  administrator  with  a  cause  believes  in  change, 
but  he  usually  wants  to  change  everything  but  himself" 
(Brown,  1961). 

Kyle  (1961),  in  reviewing  formal  organization  con- 
cepts, suggests  that  although  the  basic  premises  of  organi- 
zation theory  are  "deliberately  impersonal,"  it  does  not 
take  into  adequate  account  the  organization  members  -  the 
most  important  organizational  variable.  For  this  reason, 
the  manager  -  the  leader  -  must  adapt  his  behavior  to  the 
situation  and  the  nature  of  the  group. 

The  exacting,  demanding  requirements  of  administra- 
tion on  the  one  hand  and  the  human  oriented  demands  of 
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leadorship  on  the  other,  are  not  eaailj  reSolredc  In  an 
article  directed  to  Catholic  Siater-adainistrators,  Stokes 
recognises  the  conflict  even  for  those  dedicated  to  the 
religious  vocation.   Deroutness  does  not  guarantee  effectire 
administration,  but  learning  to  be  good  administrators  is  an 
efficient  way  of  serving  God.   "If  this  tradition  of  full 
Christian  services  in  the  hospital  field  is  to  be  continued, 
perfected  and  passed  to  their  successor,  the  hospital  re- 
ligious must  be  courageous,  constant  and  unstinting  in  their 
efforts  to  develop  in  the  field  of  administration.   Religious 
who  are  professionally  competent  for  the  office  entrusted  to 
them  and  at  the  same  time  fully  dedicated  to  the  servico  of 
God,"  As  has  been  said  by  other  authors  in  similar  terms 
earlier,  "a  Christ-like  attitude  toward  the  sick  in  the 
hospital  diffuses  downward  from  staff  heads  to  staff  members 
and  to  service  personnel."  As  a  guide  to  the  Sister- admini- 
strators, Stokes  admonishes  that  "the  'demand'  for  a  hospital 
administrator  is  that  she  be  professionally,  competently 
trained  and  keep  on  with  that  training  to  the  end  of  her 
life,  and  that  she  integrate  her  professional  life  with  her 
religious  observances. , .making  every  act  of  her  life  an  act 
of  the  vows  [to  God]..,"  (Stokes,  1953). 

In  a  discussion  of  ethics  for  the  hospital  admini- 
strator. Hall  (1950)  places  particular  attention  on  moral 
qualities.   He  sees  "the  moral  quality  of  an  act  determined 


by  its  consequences.   The  administrator's  role  is  especially 
important  because  there  is  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  future 
consequences  of  the  alternative  courses  of  action.  There 
are  also  moral  qualities  involved  in  various  types  of  be- 
havior.  The  acts  of  the  manager  have  greater  effect  on 
other  organization  members  than  do  non-managers,  therefore, 
the  consequences  are  more  crucial.   Some  mainagement  acts  are 
morally  obligatory  under  certain  defined  circumstances; 
other  acts  are  morally  wrong.   The  manager  may  be  required 
to  decide  what  these  are  himself.   "One  is  not  in  a  moral 
situation  unless  every  real  alternative  for  his  choice  has 
some  aspect  of  wrongness  about  it."   The  only  correct  de- 
cision is  the  morally  correct  decision.   Whether  the  hospital 
looks  to  God,  to  society,  to  organization  policy,  or  to  some 
other  source,  there  is  need  for  some  higher  "authority"  by 
which  to  decide  the  right  or  wrong  of  a  situation. 

Summary  of  a  Philosophy  of  Management 

It  is  recognized  that  the  total  organization,  each 
of  its  separate  parts,  and  each  individual  within  the  organi- 
zation, requires  a  philosophy  as  a  guide  to  action.   Each 
individual  or  unit  philosophy  is  required  to  be  interrelated 
and  mutually  supporting.   In  that  the  organization  is  a 
human  organization,  the  philosophy  must  be  directed  toward  a 
consideration  of  people.   Because  of  uncertainty  and  expected 
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change,  and  because  all  organization  practice  has  not  been 
completely  identified  or  interpreted,  the  philosophy  must 
be  flexible  to  allow  for  constant  searching  of  improved  per- 
ceptions. 

The  philosophy,  in  accepting  an  ordered  universe, 
recognizes  that  control  is  possible.  Because  the  philosophy 
accepts  the  fallibility  of  man,  it  recognizes  that  perfect 
and  consistent  performance  from  all  people  cannot  be  expec- 
ted.  The  philosophy  also  recognizes  the  dignity  of  man. 
Concepts  of  an  ordered  universe  and  the  dignity  of  man  sug- 
gests, with  proper  organizing,  that  man  can  be  developed. 
Man  desires  and  deserves  to  improve. 

Each  institution  and  each  individual  have  certain 
unique  characteristics,  therefore,  each  must  be  allowed  to 
pursue  a  distinct  philosophy.   Because  of  this  uniqueness, 
there  is  a  great  need  for  understanding  and  coordination 
between  groups  and  individuals.   The  philosophy  encourages 
communication  because  it  encourages  understanding. 

The  philosophy  accepts  progress  and  development  by 
both  the  institution  and  the  individual.  An  ordered  uni- 
verse permits  this;  the  individual  in  his  search  for  dignity 
desires  this.  Because  of  the  dignity  of  man,  man  requires 
inspiration  to  perform  at  his  maximum.   For  the  same  reason, 
man  is  limited  as  to  the  amount  of  manipulation  to  which  he 
will  respond.   It  is  only  when  man  is  treated  with  dignity 
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that  he  will  perform  with  dignity  -  that  h«  vill  pcrfom 
nearer  to  his  potential.   The  manager  cannot  force  sub- 
ordinates to  perform  to  their  maximum,  but  he  can  provide 
the  type  of  environment,  casks,  and  leadership  which  will 
cause  the  individual  to  be  motivated  to  perform  nearest  his 
maximum.   Structure  is  needed;  therefore,  the  manager  must 
understand  and  be  efficient  in  performing  the  functions  of 
management.   The  manager  should  allow  each  individual  to 
participate  in  decisions  that  affect  him.   Effective  manage- 
ment requires  more  than  functioning  mechanically,  however. 
Especially  in  dealing  with  people,  moral  issues  come  into 
play.   The  effective  manager  is  one  who  can  inspire  others, 
not  force  them,  to  perform  their  duties. 

The  philosophy  recognizes  the  need  for  training.   The 
philosophy  suggests  that  the  manager  must  learn,  more  thsin 
anything  else,  how  to  treat  others  with  dignity. 

More  than  in  most  organizations  the  philosophy  advo- 
cated here  should  apply  in  the  hospital.   The  hospital  has 
been  created  and  is  perpetuated  for  the  service  of  mankind. 
It  is  effective  only  to  the  extent  that  those  associated 
with  the  hospital  perform  in  an  effective  manner.   It  is 
within  the  framevfork  of  such  a  philosophy  that  the  hospital's 
training  program  is  to  be  directed. 

The  question  to  be  asked,  accepting  the  philosophy 
that  places  primary  emphasis  on  the  individual  in  the 
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organization,  is  whether  this  emphasis,  in  fact,  creates 
the  most  effective,  efficient,  and  productive  organization. 
There  is  little  gain  for  the  organization,  in  practical 
terms,  to  know  that,  although  morally  right,  the  organiza- 
tion is  unable  to  survive  by  applying  its  philosophy.   The 
questions  to  be  asked  in  the  next  few  chapters  is  whether 
this  philosophy  can  be  interpreted  in  terms  of  manager  be- 
havior and  whether  the  philosophy,  in  practice,  can  act  to 
the  most  effective  organizational  results  measured  in  terms 
of  quality  and  quantity  of  output.   Such  questions  need  to 
be  answered  before  any  recommendations  can  be  made  as  to 
the  content  of  a  management  development  program  in  the 
hospital. 


PAET  III.  L2ia)SSSHIP 
CHAPTEH  YII 
TEE  LEADER 
Introduotion 
Leadership  related  to  the  philosophy 

Initially,  discussion  centered  around  the  purposes 
of  hospital  management  and  the  significance  of  aanagement 
development.  Next,  was  the  establishment  of  a  broad  frame- 
work -  a  philosophy  -  in  which  the  manager  could  operate. 
Attention  has  been  given  the  functions  of  management.  Major 
considerations  and  responsibilities  of  the  manager  are  re- 
lated to  his  treatment  and  utilization  of  his  subordinates. 
That  part  of  management  most  crucial  for  the  manager  in 
dealing  with  subordinates  has  been  identified  as  leadership. 

The  next  logical  area  for  study  is  the  selection  of 
the  most  appropriate  leadership  behavior  patterns  for  the 
manager.  Prom  the  standpoint  of  society  and  the  organiza- 
tional clientele,  as  well  as  for  the  organization  itself, 
the  goal  of  the  leader  is  to  obtain  maximum  service  with 
the  greatest  economies  and  efficiency.   The  second  duty  of 
leadership  is  the  proper  treatment  of  employees  if  employees 
are  to  be  recognized  as  individuals  and  are  to  be  given  an 
opportunity  for  personal  growth.   These  responsibilities  of 
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of  the  leader  are  basically  a  restateaent  of  the  Philosophy 

of  Management. 

Approach 

The  discussion  of  leadership  which  follows  is  based 
on  studies  and  conclusions  found  in  the  literature.   There 
is  much  information  of  value  concerning  organizational  per- 
formance and  the  behavior  of  those  who  make  up  the  organiza- 
tion.  Studies  have  been  conducted  by  those  in  Psychology, 
Sociology,  and  Anthropology.   The  Historian  and  the  Economist 
have  added  their  contributions.  Some  of  the  reports  have 
been  of  a  descriptive  nature,  reporting  what  has  been  ob- 
served.  Some  of  the  earlier,  more  scholarly  work  has  come 
from  the  Political  Scientist.  More  recently,  the  business- 
man has  become  increasingly  interested  and  has  contributed 
time  and  effort  for  the  greater  understanding  of  the  forces 
that  create  a  more  effective  -  a  more  profitable  -  organiza- 
tion.  Studies  of  the  military  have  been  valuable.   The 
hospital  has  been  one  of  the  more  fertile  fields  of  organi- 
zational behavior  study.   Some  of  the  contributions  have 
been  of  a  theoretical  nature  with  the  emphasis  on  formula- 
ting a  method  to  better  explain  and  understand  what  has 
occurred  and  attempt  to  anticipate  future  occurrences. 
There  are  many  examples  in  the  "behavioral  sciences"  of 
attempts  to  structure  situations,  control  variables,  and 
observe  the  behavior  of  individuals  in  given  situations. 
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Other  atudies  have  been  made  In  an  atteapt  to  ©aploy  organi- 
zation members  more  effectively. 

Influences  on  leadership 

JL  number  of  authors  find  that  it  is  not  sufficient 
to  look  at  the  manager  alone  in  making  an  analysis  for  the 
prediction  of  managerial  success,   Tannenbaum  (1950)  lists 
throe  factors  which  make  up  the  "leadership  variables": 

1,  Forces  in  the  manager;   'Ihese  include  the  manager's 
own  value  system,  his  confidence  in  his  subordinates, 
his  leadership  inclinations,  and  his  feelings  of  se- 
curity in  an  uncertain  situation. 

2.  Forces  in  the  subordinates;   These  include  the  sub- 
ordinates'  feelings  of  a  need  for  independence,  their 
readiness  to  assume  responsibility  for  decision  making, 
their  tolerance  for  ambiguity,  their  interest  in  work 
problems  and  their  feelings  about  them,  their  under- 
standing of  and  identification  with  organization  goals, 
their  knowledge  and  experience  in  dealing  with  problems, 
and  the  v;ay  they  have  learned  to  behave  in  decision 
making  situations. 

5.  Forces  in  the  situation;  These  include  the  type  of 
organization  -  its  values,  traditions,  approved  behavior 
patterns,  Job  descriptions  of  the  members,  its  policies, 
size,  and  geographical  location,  and  its  inter-  and 
intra-organization  relations,  as  well  as  the  amount  of 
organization  security;  group  effectiveness  which  is 
affected  by  member  experience,  cooperation,  backgrounds, 
similarities,  self  and  interpersonal  confidence,  co- 
hesiveness,  permissiveness,  mutual  acceptance,  end 
sense  of  common  purpose;  the  problem  itself;  and  the 
pressure  of  time. 

The  same  concepts  are  presented  by  Krech,  Crutchfield, 
and  Ballachey  (1962,  p.  ^57)  in  a  more  detailed  manner  as 
shown  in  Figure  7-1.   This  will  be  useful  for  reference  as 
the  following  study  is  pursued. 
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Structural 
Variables 


Independent  Tariables 

Enrironaental 
Variables 


Size  of  the  group, 

Heterogeneity  of 
members  in  physi- 
cal character- 
istics. 

Personal  charact- 
eristics of  mem- 
bers. 

Pre-existing 
status  hierarchy. 

Pre-established 
channels  of  com- 
munication. 


Physical  set- 
ting of  the 
group. 

Functional 
place  of  the 
group  in  the 
organization. 

Interrela- 
tions of  the 
group  with 
other  groups 
in  the  com- 
munity. 


Task 

Variables 

Nature  of 

the 

task. 

Degree  of 

diffi- 

culty  of  1 

bhe 

task. 

Problem  demands  - 

as  amount 

of  time 

available 

to 

solve  the 

task. 

Intermediate  Variables 


Leadership  style. 
Group  task  motivation. 
Friendship  relations  among  members. 
Distribution  of  member  participation, 


Dependent  Variables 


Group  productivity. 
Member  satisfaction. 


Figure  7-1.  Determinants  of  group  effectiveness. 


Figure  7-1  relates  to  previous  material  discussed. 
The  structural,  environmental,  and  task  variables  are 
established  by  management  through  the  performance  of  its 
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functions  of  management.  As  an  intersiediato  rariable, 
leadoraWip  style  is  indicated  as  not  only  a  part  of  manage- 
ment, "but  as  the  most  significant  part  because  it  is 
leadership  which  accomplishes  most  directly  both  group 
productivity  and  member  satisfaction. 

Figure  7-1  is  appropriately  entitled  "Determinants 
of  group  effectiveness";  the  final  measure  of  the  manager's 
leadership  abilities,  of  necessity,  must  be  in  terms  of  the 
effectiveness  of  the  group  in  accomplishing  its  tasks.  Also, 
it  is  to  be  noted  under  dependent  variables  -  the  end  re- 
sults -  are  both  group  productivity  (group  effectiveness) 
and  member  satisfaction.  Both  are  required  to  fulfill  the 
requirements  established  for  a  true  Philosophy  of  Management, 

Likert  (1961)  drawing  from  work  at  the  Institute  of 
Social  Research  at  the  University  of  Michigan,  has  compiled 
the  criteria  for  measuring  administrative  effectiveness. 
These  are:   (1)  productivity  per  man  hour;  (2)  Job  satis- 
faction; (5)  turnover  and  absenteeism;  (^)  costs;  (5)  scrap 
loss;  and  (6)  employee  and  managerial  motivation. 

It  is  with  the  factors,  determinants,  and  measures 
in  mind,  that  the  following  discussion  should  be  considered. 

The  Leader 
Trends 

Odiome  (1962)  has  traced,  in  general  terms,  what  ho 
has  found  to  be  the  patterns  of  leadership  in  recent  years. 
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In  the  1920*8  and  1950's,  typically  aanagers  wero  of  the 
"hard-nosed  engineer*  type;  the  19^0' s  and  early  1950' 8»  saw 
human  relations  come  into  greater  prominence;  and  the  aid 
and  late  1950 *s  was  characterized  aa  a  period  of  "nanagement 
hy  pressure."  He  suggests  that  the  approach  for  the  1960's, 
for  maximum  effectiveness,  must  be,  and  was  seen  as  becom- 
ing, a  period  in  which  the  manager  is  a  "manager  of  situa- 
tions": he  is  judged  by  what  his  followers  do,  there  is  no 
"executive  personality"  to  be  developed  because  there  is  no 
trait  or  single  set  found  in  all  successful  managers,  and 
the  "good"  manager  is  seen  as  an  individual  who  "makes 
things  happen."  The  manager  is  becoming  more  of  a  generalist 
than  a  specialist,  he  works  more  through  the  organization  - 
the  group  -  than  through  individual  personal  effort,  and  he 
is  oriented  to  "results"  and  "responsibility."  Emphasis  is 
on  goal  setting  and  group  motivation  to  reach  the  goals. 

Requirements 

McMurry  (195^) »  from  his  experience  as  a  management 
consultant,  has  listed  those  characteristics  necessary  for 
successful  management, 

1.  A  constitutionally  high  level  of  psychic  energy 
to  insure  adequate  drive  aggressiveness  and  creative 
imagination.   The  successful  manager  needs  to  be  a 
"door"  and  an  "innovator." 

2.  Sufficient  self  reliance  to  take  calculated  risks 
with  a  minimum  of  anxiety. 

3.  A  high  order  of  empathy  and  intuitive  judgment. 
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Skills  which  WcMurry  identifies  as  necessary  are 
ability  to: 

1,  See  problems  in  balanced  perspective  and  ability 
to  make  decisions  from  long-run  considerations, 

2,  Delegate  and  accept  authority  and  responsibility, 

3.  Be  open-minded  to  suggestions  and  criticisms. 

4,  Take  loss  of  approval  and  loss  of  support  of 
others  when  thinlcing  independently  and  taking  a  firm 
stand. 

5.  Carry  on,  integrate,  and  coordinate  a  number  of 
highly  varied  interests  and  activities  simultaneously, 

6.  Discover  and  utilize  previously  undetected  relation- 
ships. 

Goode  (1951)  would  add  that  the  Eianager  should  also 
possess: 

1,  Somewhat  more  intelligence  than  the  average  of  his 
followers, 

2,  Veil  rounded  interests  and  attitudes, 

3,  Unusual  facility  with  language  that  is  simple, 
persuasive,  and  understandable, 

^.  An  awsireness  of  the  importance  of  cooperative  effort, 
and  being  able  to  effectively  practice  social  skills. 

Universal s 

To  a  considerable  extent,  successful  leadership  atti- 
tudes, characteristics,  skills,  and  behavior  patterns  appear 
to  apply  across  organizations  and  between  levels  within  an 
organization.  Compared  to  studies  which  have  been  made  of 
adult  groups,  the  results  of  a  literature  search  by  Stogdill 
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(19^8)  is  enlightening.  His  reriev  relates  to  a  certain 
universality  of  leadership  erfectivenesa  manifested  in 
childrens*  groups.   His  findings  were  divided  into  various 
categories,  each  supported  by  at  least  three  separate 
studies.   Childrens'  groups  tend  to  he  informal,  therefore 
leadership  can  he  expected  to  emerge  in  a  more  spontaneous 
manner  as  a  result  of  the  emerging  leader's  behavior  and 
the  needs  of  the  other  members  in  the  group.   Children  tend 
to  be  less  socialized  than  adults,  therefore  members  are 
more  likely  than  adults  to  react  to  forces  and  needs  rather 
than  to  conventional  practices  or  learned  responses. 

It  i3  only  after  approximately  the  tenth  year  that  a 
developmental  level  of  "active  leadership"  is  reached,  that 
is,  leadership  which  is  truly  recognized  and  ongoing. 
Leadership  is  found  to  emerge  in  children  when  they:   (1) 
develop  personal  determination  and  self  control;  (2)  grasp 
abstraction  and  social  ideas;  (3)  develop  awareness  of  indi- 
vidual personalities;  and  (^)  have  sufficient  memory  spaua 
to  pursue  remote  goals,   Stogdill  has  concluded  that 
characteristics  possessing  highest  overall  correlations  to 
leadership  are:   originality,  popularity,  sociability, 
judgment,  aggressiveness,  desire  to  excel,  humor,  coopera- 
tion, liveliness,  and  athletic  ability.   This  list  is  sig- 
nificant to  the  present  discussion  because  of  its  similarity 
to  those  of  HcHurry  (195^)  and  Goods  (1951)  given  above. 
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Eesults,  however,  aire  not  alwagrs  consistent  for  all 
groups,  all  environmental  situations,  or  all  tasks,  sug- 
gesting the  need  to  identify  all  significant  elaaents  in  a 
situation  to  understand  its  leadership  needs.  Emphasis 
placed  hy  the  group  on  each  characteristic  may  change  with 
the  maturity  of  the  group  members;  for  example,  in  younger 
children  "-calkativeness"  is  important,  hut  as  the  group 
matures,  verbal  ability  becomes  more  important  -  quality 
replaces  quantity. 

In  addition,  Stogdill  finds  that  the  successful 
leader  relates  his  patterns  of  personal  characteristics  to 
the  characteristics,  goals,  and  activities  of  the  followers; 
the  greatest  threat  to  the  leader's  continued  leadership 
role  is  the  lack  of  ability  to  change  his  own  behavior  to  a 
change  in  the  situation  or  a  change  in  the  needs  of  the 
group  members, 

Katz  has  provided  useful  categories  for  discussing 
the  make-up  of  the  manager.  He  finds  that  "effective  ad- 
ministration rests  on  three  basic  developable  skills  which 
obviate  the  need  for  identifying  specific  traits  and  pro- 
vide a  useful  way  of  looking  at  and  understanding  the 
administrativo  process"  (Katz,  1955).   The  words  "develop- 
able skills"  are  significant.   Those  skills  which  he 
identifies  are: 
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1.  Technical  skill;   "...implies  an  understanding  of, 
and  proficiency  in,  a  specific  kind  of  activity, 
particularly  one  involving  methods,  processes,  pro- 
cedures, or  techniques." 

2.  Euman  skill;   ",. .ability  to  work  effectively  as  a 
group  member  and  to  build  cooperative  effort  within  the 
group."  Specifically,  this  means  that  the  manager  must 
be  aware  of  his  own  attitudes,  assumptions,  and  beliefs 
about  others;  he  must  see  rhe  usefulness  and  limitations 
of  these  feelings;  he  must  understand  what  others  really 
mean  by  their  v/ords  and  behavior;  he  must  be  skilled  in 
communications  to  create  an  atmosphere  of  approval  and 
security;  and  he  must  be  sensitive  to  the  needs  and 
motivations  of  those  around  him  as  being  both  continu- 
ous and  natural . 

3.  Conceptual  skill:   "...ability  to  see  the  enterprise 
as  a  whole, . . , " 

It  is  advisable  to  keep  this  classification  of  skills 
in  mind,  as  there  will  be  occasion  to  refer  to  it  again. 
Katz  finds  that  technical  skills  are  more  important  at  lower 
organizational  levels  than  at  higher  levels,  conceptual 
skills  more  important  at  the  higher  levels  than  at  lower 
levels,  while  human  skills  are  equally  important  at  all 
levels.   All  three  skills  are  found  in  some  measure  at  all 
levels  of  management. 

Personality 

Although  Henry  has  found  that  identifying,  choosing 
and  successfully  internalizing  the  appropriate  norms  of  the 
group  led  to  be  of  great  significance  to  a  leader's  success, 
he  also  finds  that  the  successful  managers  have  "many 
personality  characteristics  in  common"  and  "an  absence  of 
these  characteristics  was  coincidont  with  failure."  These 
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conclusions  were  based  on  the  results  of  a  series  of  psycho- 
logical tests  adninistered  to  successful  business  execu- 
tives." The  conclusions  of  this  study  are  of  considerable 
importance  because  they  tend  to  lend  support  to  the  previous 
lists  of  McHurry  (195^),  Goode  (1951),  and  Stogdill  (ig'^S). 
The  personality  charecteristics  found  to  be  generally  true 
of  the  successful  executives  in  the  study  are: 

1,  Achieyement  desires ;   The  manager  has  high  drive 
and  conceives  of  himself  as  hard  working  and  achieving. 
He  tends  to  be  happy  only  when  accomplishing  something. 
Generally,  this  happiness  is  from  the  accomplishment 
itself  and  not  necessarily  from  the  glory  it  brings, 

2,  Mobility  drive;   The  manager  desires  to  move  up  in 
his  organization  and  seeks  nev/  challenges.   Any  work 
finished  is  an  indication  to  him  of  newly  gained 
competence  which  gives  a  still  greater  continued  sense 
of  mobility.   As  part  of  this  he  seeks  a  social  reputa- 
tion, 

3,  Idea  of  authority:  As  related  to  his  superior,  the 
manager  understands  that  through  authority  he  is  con- 
trolled by  his  superior,  but  he  also  sees  the  authority 
structure  as  helping  in  creating  his  relationship  to 
his  superior.   He  sees  himself  as  part  of  a  wider  and 
more  formal  authority  system.  Whenever  a  manager  per- 
ceives authority  as  "prohibiting"  and  "destructive," 

it  is  difficult  for  him  to  relate  to  his  superior,  and 
he  will  resent  the  authority  over  him, 

^,   Organizational  ability:   The  manager  has  a  high  de- 
gree~*of  ability  to  organize  unstructured  situations  and 
to  see  the  implications  of  the  organization  and  the 
organizational  relationships.   Ho  looks  to  the  future. 
Ee  attempts  to  fit  all  of  v;hat  he  does  to  the  organiza- 
tion; he  resists  vhat  does  not  fit, 

5.   Decisiveness;   The  manager  must  make  decisions  from 
alternatives,   For  the  successful  manager,  there  is 
nothing  too  difficult  to  attempt  to  solve.   The  individual 
who  is  poorly  directed  and  possesses  only  poor  judgment 
tends  to  be  under  a  severe  handicap.   The  breakdovm  of 
this  trait  is  one  of  the  most  disastrous  for  a  manager's 
success.   The  role  of  the  mana^jer  demands  conviction  and 
certainty. 
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6.  Strong  self  structure ;   The  manager  poaaesses 
strength  of  self  identification.   The  manager  must 
know  what  he  is,  what  he  wants,  and  the  techniques  of 
obtaining  what  he  wants.   If  this  attitude  is  carried 
too  far,  however,  it  can  lead  to  rigidity  and  in- 
flexibility, which  are  undesirable. 

7.  Activity  and  Ag;gressiveness :   Activity,  striving, 
and  aggressiveness  all  tend  to  be  well  channeled  into 
work  or  struggles  for  status  and  prestige.   This  is 
such  an  all  pervasive  part  of  the  manager's  personality 
that  he  is  not  able  to  resist  their  driving  force  even 
when  away  from  the  work  situation. 

8.  Apprehension  and  fear  of  failing;   The  manager 
harbors  a  pervasive  feeling  that  he  may  not  succeed. 

9.  Strong  reality  orientation:   The  manager  is  inter- 
est eT~rntEe"^riLctTcar"^~~tET~TSmedi  ate,  and  the  direct. 
Ee  is  a  "man  of  vision"  who  must  get  above  reality  to 
plan  and  drean.   It  is  difficult  for  the  manager  if 
the  realities  which  he  must  face  are  not  in  tuna  with 
his  ambitions. 

10.  Interpersonal  relations;   The  manager  identifies 
with  his  superiors.   He  tends  to  view  his  subordinates 
in  a  more  detached  and  impersonal  way;  he  sees  them  as 
doers  rather  than  as  people.   However,  he  is  not  cold 
and  he  does  not  treat  all  subordinates  casually.   He 
tends  to  be  generally  sympathetic  with  many,  especially 
those  who  display  personality  traits  most  like  those  of 
himself. 

^^»    Attitude  to'w/ard  his  ovm  parents;   The  manager  has 
"left  hoae";  he  feels  and  acts  as  if  he  is  on  his  o^fn. 
Emotional  ties  and  obligations  have  been  severed.   The 
manager  bears  no  resentments  to  his  parents.   If  these 
ties  are  not  broken,  they  tend  to  show  up  in  the 
manager's  dependence  on  or  resentment  toward  his 
superiors;  strong  parental  ties  work  against  activity 
and  progress. 

12.  Nature  of  dependency  feelings  and  concentration  on 
self";   i'he  "depe'ndency  upon  the  mother-image  must  be 
eliminated. , • [Hov;ever,]  for  those  executives  who  work 
within  the  framev/ork  of  a  large  organization  where  co- 
operation and  group  and  company  loyalty  are  necessities, 
there  must  remain  feelings  of  dependency  upon  the 
father-image  and  a  need  to  operate  within  an  established 
framework, " 
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TTPically,  then,  the  individual  with  these  character- 
istics is  found  more  likely  to  be  a  successful  manager. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  obvious  that  such  an  individual  does 
not  completely  possess  happiness  or  freedom.   Henry  con- 
cludes that  the  price  such  an  individual  pays  includes: 
uncertainty,  constant  activity,  continued  fear  of  losing 
ground,  inability  to  be  introspective  in  a  leisurely  manner, 
an  ever  present  fear  of  failure,  and  an  artificial  limita- 
tion on  his  emotionalized  interpersonal  relations  with 
those  around  him.   It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  study  is 
related  to  top  level  executives.   Although  the  results  pro- 
vide a  guide,  it  does  not  necessarily  indicate  either  that 
the  characteristics  described  are  the  most  desirable  or 
that  the  same  characteristics  are  necessary  for  successful 
performance  at  lov;er  levels  of  management.   It  is  to  be 
recognized  that  not  all  of  the  chaxacteristics  are  completely 
compatible  with  the  philosophy  of  management. 

Coates  sLnd  Roland  (1957),  using  the  characteristics 
identified  by  Henry,  asked  a  sample  group  of  managers  to 
describe  themselves;  the  subordinates  were  also  asked  to 
describe  them.   Both  the  manager's  view  of  himself  and  the 
subordinates'  views  of  them  tended  to  correlate  closely  to 
the  personality  characteristics  of  Henry • s  data. 

If  it  is  accepted  that  there  are  different  forces  in 
people  and  differences  in  the  demands  of  organizations,  at 
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the  8«md  tlmo  accepting  an  ordered  xinlYerse  and  derelopable 
people,  there  should  be  means  to  learn  and  benefit  from  the 
Information  reviewed.  An  Individual  can  compensate  for  his 
weaknesses.  No  one  may  be  expected  to  be  at  maximum  in  all 
the  characteristics  required  for  a  successful  manager;   if 
he  wore,  this  would  probably  bo  only  momentarily  the  case 
because  of  the  constant  changes  taking  place  In  modern 
society.  The  manner  in  which  the  manager  attacks  tho  chal- 
lenge of  personal  improvement  and  tho  success  he  obtains 
from  it  will  be  a  reflection  of  his  own  philosophy. 

Behavior 

McGregor,  in  a  review  of  tho  literature,  has  found 
over  100  personal  characteristics  indicated  as  being  neces- 
sary for  effoctivo  loadorshlp.  However,  he  concludes  that 
it  is  "quite  unlikely  that  there  is  a  single  basic  pattern 
of  abilities  and  personality  traits  characteristic  of  all 
leaders"  (McGregor,  I960,  p,  l80).  Different  types  of 
leaders  are  called  for  at  different  times  and  In  different 
situations.  Various  historical  periods,  cultures,  indus- 
tries, ccnpanies,  and  departments  have  had  their  own  unique 
needs;  the  successful  leader  was  the  one  perceived  by  the 
group  03  being  the  Individual  who  could  best  satisfy  these 
needs.  This  Indicates  that  "leadership  Is  not  a  property  of 
the  individual,  btit  a  canplex  relationship  among  these 
variables"  (McGregor,  p.  l82).  For  any  given  situation. 
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weaknesses  In  some  characteristics  can  be  canpensated  for 
In  other,  stronger  ones.  This  agrees  with  the  "basic 
developable  skills"  presented  by  Katz. 

It  Is  generally  accepted  In  the  more  recent  lltera- 
txire  that  there  Is  no  single,  specific,  and  correct  way  In 
which  an  individual  can  behave  which  has  universal  applica- 
bility for  all  groups  In  all  situations.   Even  though  there 
may  bo  principles  or  guides,  leadership  Is  neither  com- 
pletely general  nor  completely  specific  to  the  Bltuatlon. 
It  Is  agreed  to  by  moat  that  leadership  behavior  depends 
primarily  upon  the  situation  and  not  upon  any  inherent 
leadership  abilities,  although  some  traits  appear  ccramon 
to  all  leaders  (as  examples,  Argyris,  19$1;   Carter,  19^3; 
Olbb,  19l|.7;  Jennings,  19li.3j  Krech  and  Crutchfleld,  19li.8; 
Llkert,  1958;  Petrullo  and  Bass,  1961;  Stogdlll,  191^8).   In 
a  more  recent  review  of  the  literature,  Stogdlll  (1959)  has 
concluded  that  "leadership  Is  not  a  matter  of  passive  statxas, 
or  of  the  mere  possession  of  soma  combination  of  traits.   It 
appears  rather  to  be  a  working  relationship  among  members  of 
a  group,  in  that  the  leader  acquires  status  through  active 
participation  and  demonstration  of  his  capacity  for  carrying 
cooperative  tasks  through  to  completion."  There  are  prob- 
ably not  universal  characteristics  of  relationships  between 
the  leader  and  situational  factors.  McGregor  believes  that 
the  necessary  skills  and  attitudes  needed  for  a  given  situa- 
tion can  be  acquired,  and  can  be  by  individuals  with  widely 
differing  Inborn  traits  and  abilities. 
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There  are  probably  fanilies  of  situations,  however, 
in  which  an  individual  successful  as  a  leader  in  one  tjpe 
of  situation  could  be  expected  to  have  success  in  similar 
situations  (Carter  and  Nixon,  19^9).   in  recognizing  unique- 
ness in  both  situations  and  individuals,  McGregor  suggests 
that  it  is  best  for  each  person  to  function  in  individual 
ways  and  not  in  some  pre-designed  "style"  (McGregor,  p.  IS'v). 
Henry  has  suggested  the  same  thing:   "Social  pressure,  plus 
the  constajat  demands  of  the  business  organisation  of  which 
he  is  a  part,  direct  the  behavior  of  the  executives  into 
the  nold  appropriate  to  the  defined  role.... It  assumes  that 
the  individual  behaves  in  a  manner  dictated  by  the  society, 
and  society  rewards  the  individual  with  'success'  if  his 
behavior  conforms  to  the  role. ... [However, J  participation 
in  his  role... is  not  a  thing  apart  from  the  personality  of 
the  individual  participant.   It  is  not  a  game  that  the  person 
is  playing,  it  is  the  way  of  behaving  and  thinking  that  he 
fcnov/8  best,  that  he  finds  rev/ards ,  and  in  which  he  be- 
lieves.,.. To  some  extent  the  personality  structure  is  re- 
shaped to  be  in  harmony  vrith  the  social  role. ,. .Those  persons 
whose  personality  structure  is  most  readily  adaptable  to 
this  particular  role  tend  to  be  selected,,."  (Henry,  19^9). 
In  contrast,  those  who  fail,  fail  because  they  have  been  un- 
successful in  their  social  relations. 

In  their  attempts  to  find  if  traits  are  significant, 
Ghiselli  and  Lodahl  (1958)  have  concluded  that  what  is 
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significant  Is  (1)  the  ability  to  supanrlso,  and  (2)  tho 
ability  to  make  decisions.  Those  were  the  only  factors 
concluded  that  could  be  used  to  identify  the  successful 
leader*   Somewhat  more  specific,  but  also  difficult  to 
identify  are  conclusions  from  the  following  authors.   Kahn 
and  Katz  (1953)  list  the  classes  of  supervisory  character- 
istics that  contribute  to  the  most  successful  leadership: 
(1)  the  leader  must  act  as  a  leader,  and  "not  one  of  the 
boys";  (2)  he  must  supervise  less  closely  -  delegate  -  for 
high  production  (lack  of  freedom  leads  to  dissatisfaction 
of  tho  job,  the  supervisor,  and  the  organization  -  super- 
visors tend  to  lead  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  way  they  are 
led  by  their  own  superiors);  and  (3)  concern  for  workers  as 
Individuals,  interest  in  promoting  their  welfare,  are  sup- 
portive, and  non-punitive.  Mann  and  Dent  {19^l\.) ,    concluding 
from  the  work  of  the  Michigan  Survey  Research  Center,  find. 
In  contrast  to  poor  leaders,  tho  most  effective  supervisors: 
(1)  pay  more  attention  to  long  range  direction  of  their 
group;  (2)  spend  more  time  on  motivational  problems;  and 
(3)  increase  workers'  feelings  of  freedom  and  self  responsi- 
bility by  not  supervising  too  closely  and  by  increasing  the 
degree  of  participation  in  decisions  related  to  problems 
affecting  their  immediate  world.  Stogdill  and  Coons  (1957) 
summarizing  work  at  the  Ohio  State  University,  find  that  the 
dimensions  of  leadership  most  effective  are  considerations 
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for  subordinates*  feelings,  attitudes,  and  needs.  In  the 
initiating  stznicture  which  is  most  effective  the  leader 
defines  the  situation  for  the  subordinates  so  that  they  are 
better  able  to  reach  their  personal  goals.  In  contributing 
to  these  goals,  Chodhry  and  Newcomb  (1952)  find  that 
leaders  generally  perceive  group  standards  better  than  non- 
leaders. 

Functions  of  Leaderohip 

The  functions  identified 

The  discussion  throughout  Is  mainly  directed  to  the  leader 
appointed  in  the  forcial  organization,  but  it  is  concluded  that 
maxlinuin  group  effectiveness  will  only  bo  obtained  to  the  extent 
that  the  group  accepts  (selects)  the  appointed  leader.   Krech, 
Crutchfleld,  and  Ballachey  have  Identified  the  functions  of 
leaders.   These  will  be  found  to  be  overlapping  to  some  extent 
the  previously  discussed  functions  of  management.  This  is 
not  surprising;  leadership  Is  part  of  management.  The 
intent  Is  to  meet  the  goals  of  the  organization,  and  con- 
sideration of  organization  members  aids  in  reaching  these 
goals.  Functions  of  leaders  are  derived  to  meet  primarily 
the  needs  of  the  group  nambors.  The  effective  organization 
is  structured  to  help  meet  these  needs.   The  functions  of 
leaders  are  {Krech,   Crutchfleld,  and  Ballachey,  1962,  p.  l|28): 
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1,  Primary  Functions 

a.  Executive:   Top  coordinator 

b.  Planner:   Ways  and  means 

c.  Policy  malcer:   Goals  and  policies 

d.  Expert:   Information  and  skills 

e.  External  group  representative:   Spokesman 
communicator,  and  gatekeeper 

f .  Controller  of  internal  relations:   Governs 
group  structure 

g.  Purveyor  of  rewards  and  punishments:   Used  to 
exercise  control 

h.  Arbitrator  and  mediator:   To  increase  or  de- 
crease factualism 

2,  Accessory  Functions 

a.  Exemplar:   Concrete  indication  of  what  should 
and  should  not  be  done 

b.  Symbol  of  the  group:  Unity  when  it  is  seen  as 
a  distinct  group 

c.  Substitute  for  individual  responsibility:  Makes 
decisions  and  acts 

d.  Ideologist:   Source  of  beliefs,  values,  norms 
of  members;  ideology  of  the  group  may  reflect 
the  loader  more  than  any  other  group  member; 
the  leader  is  most  strong  when  he  controls  the 
group  communication 

e.  Father  figure:   Perfect  focus  for  positive 
emotional  feelings;  ideal  object  of  identifica- 
tion, transference,  and  feelings  of  submissive- 
nesE 

f.  Scapegoat:   Target  for  aggressions  of  frustra- 
tion, disappointment,  and  disillusionment 

The  authors  find  that  the  manager  is  accepted  as  a 
leader  by  the  group  members  to  the  extent  that  he  is  per- 
ceived by  them  as  "one  of  us,"  the  "most  of  us,"  and  the 
"best  of  us"  (Krech,  Crutchfield,  and  Ballachey,  p.  ^38). 

Choice  of  leadership  patterns 

Given  a  particular  task  to  be  performed,  the  question 
is  what  is  the  most  effective  lea^'.ership  pattern  to  be  used 
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by  the  aanager  who  supervises  particular  suhordinates  pos- 
sessing unique  personality  characteristics,  performing 
specific  functions,  and  reacting  in  a  given  environment. 
The  variables  -  leadership  pattern,  follower  personality, 
group  composition,  environment,  and  type  of  task  -  are 
recognized  in  the  literature,  but  it  has  not  been  found 
where  any  one  study  controls  for  all  of  them  at  any  one 
time.   As  shall  be  seen,  some  place  emphasis  on  leadership 
to  observe  the  results  of  a  group  of  individuals  in  relation 
to  a  particular  task.   Other  studies  have  been  concerned 
with  the  behavior  of  particular  personality  types  when  faced 
with  a  given  task.   Some  studies  have  related  the  background 
of  the  group  member  to  his  performance  on  the  job.   It  has 
been  found,  however,  that  certain  patterns  generally  emerge, 
although  some  contradictory  evidence  to  these  patterns  is 
found.   For  the  practicing  manager  and  for  the  student  of 
management,  both  the  general  patterns  and  the  exceptions  are 
of  interest  and  will  be  considered.   The  following  chapter 
begins  the  analysis  of  importance  to  the  leader  by  providing 
examples  and  discussion  of  differences  and  similarities  in 
individuals. 


CHAPTEH  YIII 

THE  INDIVIDUAL 

Introduction 

The  purpose  of  the  following  discussion  is  to 
identify  some  of  the  characteristics  of  individuals  con- 
sidered relevant  to  the  development  of  a  concept  of  leader 
effectiveness.   Most  studies  of  organizations  deal  with 
groups  rather  than  the  sepacrate  individuals.   However, 
neither  all  individuals  within  a  group  nor  all  groups  re- 
act to  a  particular  pattern  of  leadership  in  an  identical 
manner.   The  leader  caxinot  ignore  the  fact  that  he  is 
dealing  with  individuals;  one  of  the  behavior  character- 
istics of  most  successful  leaders  is  an  ability  to  deal 
with  individual  problems. 

Problems  in  the  study  of  individuals 

Brayfield  (1955) »  after  a  survey  of  the  literature, 
has  found  examples  in  which  certain  attitudes  were  corre- 
lated with  output,  and  presents  examples  in  which  these 
very  same  attitudes  did  not  correlate.   In  seeking  variables 
that  might  indicate  the  reasons  for  these  apparent  dis- 
crepancies, Brayfield  has  concluded  that,  because  of  limi- 
tations in  the  literature,  this  is  difficult  to  do.   ?or 
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exaaple,  many  studies  do  not  indicate  the  population 
characteristics  and  sometimes  fail  to  describe  the  measures 
used.  Often  the  validity  of  measures  employed  are  unre- 
ported.  "The  reader  is  expected  to  assume  that  the 
questionnaires  measured  what  they  were  intended  to  measure. 
In  view  of  the  history  of  measurement  in  psychology,  how- 
ever, experienced  readers  may  hesitate  to  make  this 
assumption"  (Brayfield,  1955).   In  face  of  these  warnings, 
it  is  still  fruitful  to  pursue  representative  studies  be- 
cause, typically,  patterns  do  emerge. 

Individual  Traits  and  Needs 

Individual  traits 

In  summarizing  from  the  literature,  Krech,  Crutch- 
field,  and  Ballachey  have  listed  some  of  the  major  variables 
that  contribute  to  making  each  individual  somewhat  unique. 
Each  person  may  be  viewed  somewhere  on  the  range  between 
the  extremes  listed  for  each  of  the  following  "preliminary 
interpersonal  response  traits."  The  traits  are  (1962,  p. 
106): 

1.  Eole  Dispositions: 

a.  Ascendance  -  Social  Timidity 

b.  Dominance  -  Submissiveness 

c.  Social  Initiative  -  Social  Passivity 

d.  Independence  -  Dependence 
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2,  Sociometric  Dispositions: 

a.  Accepting  of  Others  -  Rejecting  of  Others 

b.  Sociability  -  Unsociability 

c.  Friendliness  -  Unfriendliness 

d.  Sympathetic  -  Unsympathetic 

3.  Expressive  Dispositions: 

a.  Competitiveness  -  Noncompetitiveness 

b.  Aggressiveness  -  Nonaggressiveness 

c.  Self  Consciousness  -  Social  Poise 

d.  Exhibitionistic  -  Self  Effacing 

The  amount  of  each  of  these  traits  in  the  individual, 
the  amount  expressed  at  any  given  point  in  time,  and  the 
amount  expressed  for  any  given  situation,  will  be  the  result 
of  how  the  individual  perceives  himself,  his  fellow  workers, 
the  environment  in  which  he  must  operate,  the  task  assigned, 
and  the  form  of  leadership  to  which  he  is  exposed.   The 
social  actions  of  a  person  reflect  his  attitudes;  his 
attitudes,  in  turn,  are  a  reflection  of  his  personality. 

The  follov/ing  examples  are  intended  to  be  repre- 
sentative studies  of  groups  with  emphasis  on  the  individual 
members.   Not  all  are  related  specifically  to  the  typical 
work  situation,  but  each  suggest  implications  of  interest 
to  the  practicing  manager. 

The  individual  and  his  perceptions 

An  example  presented  by  Brovm  (195^)  is  a  signifi- 
cant point  at  v/hich  to  begin  this  review.   In  a  manufacturing 
plant,  two  workers  who.  were  observed  performed  Identical 
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duties.  They  spent  their  total  shift  In  comparative  Isola- 
tion from  each  other  and  from  the  rest  of  the  workers  In  the 
plant.   Both  had  the  same  Immediate  superior  who  made  It  a 
practice  each  morning  to  visit  their  work  places,  exchange 
brief  greetings  with  them,  verify  each  had  material  for  the 
day's  work,  and  left  thorn,  seldom  returning  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  day.   If  it  could  be  expected  that  all  em- 
ployees respond  in  the  same  manner  to  the  same  behavior  of 
their  superior,  it  could  then  be  expected  that  each  would  see 
his  superior  and  job  in  the  same  way.  This  was  not  the  case. 
One  of  the  workers  expressed  satisfaction  with  his  job.  He 
saw  his  foreman  as  being  friendly,  and  that  his  foreman  had 
faith  in  his  porformance  because  his  work  was  seldom  checked; 
ho  generally  enjoyed  the  freedom  he  had  on  the  job.  The 
other  employee,  however,  was  considering  leaving  the  firm 
because  he  felt  no  one,  especially  his  foreman,  cared  what 
he  was  doing  because  of  the  lack  of  interest  shown  in  his 
work.  Thus,  the  same  behavior  on  the  part  of  the  foreman 
brought  about  completely  opposite  reactions  from  his  two  sub- 
ordinates. Although  the  author  does  not  give  data  to  bettor 
understand  the  personalities  of  these  employees,  this  ex- 
ample does  lead  to  the  suggestion  that  study  of  the  indi- 
vidual, as  a  separate  entity  froa  the  group,  is  appropriate. 
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Job  turnover 

Boss  and  Zander  (1957)  have  attempted  to  identify 
the  reasons  why  workers  voluntarily  left  their  jobs.   One 
study  involved  2680  female  skilled  workers  in  4-8  different 
sections  of  a  company  with  plants  located  in  several  cities. 
During  the  period  of  the  study,  169  women  quit.   The  needs 
for  recognition,  achievement,  and  autonomy  for  those  who 
quit  and  those  who  stayed  were  approximately  the  same,  but 
those  who  stayed  felt  these  needs  were  being  satisfied  and 
those  who  quit  did  not.   Members  of  both  groups  perceived 
their  own  expectations  of  performance  to  be  the  same,  but 
those  who  quit  perceived  the  company  as  demanding  still 
more  of  them.   Both  groups  agreed  on  the  quality  of  super- 
vision, but  those  who  quit  reported  more  uneasiness  when 
their  manager  was  watching  them  work.   Greater  negative 
feelings  were  reported  by  both  groups  when  the  needs  for 
autonomy  and  "fair"  evaluations  of  their  performances  were 
not  satisfied.   However,  Pasture  (1952)  has  concluded  that 
workers  will  accept  blockages  in  arriving  at  their  chosen 
goal  without  resentment  or  discernible  signs  of  hostility 
when  these  blockages  are  perceived  as  reasonable  in  terms  of 
the  value  system  of  the  individual.   In  other  studies  of 
turnover,  Vickert  (1951))  in  an  office  situation,  found  in- 
creased turnover  was  directly  related  to  lack  of  group 
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participation  and  ego  envolvement;  Baungartol  (1955) »  Totind 
that  the  number  of  absences  and  turnover  were  directlj  cor- 
related to  the  employees'  attitude  toward  their  superiors. 

Backpyound  of  individual a 

In  obtaining  information  on  the  effect  of  cultural 
background  on  the  performance  of  employees,  two  studies  are 
representative,  Bouvan  (1956)  conducted  experimental  studies 
with  high  school  students  of  "middle  class"  and  "working 
class"  parents.   Both  groups  performed  effectively  the 
experimental  tasks  when  offered  a  reward  for  success;  when 
the  reward  was  not  given  the  middle  class  group  continued 
to  work  at  the  same  level  as  before,  but  the  working  class 
group  dropped  in  performance  "significantly,"  The  author 
concluded  that  the  pattern  of  achievement  depends,  at  least 
in  part,  on  the  class  subculture.   The  second  example  is 
taken  from  the  highly  quoted  book  edited  by  Vhyte  (1955). 
A  worker's  value  system  and  expectations  are  seen  as  af- 
fected by  his  home  background  and  early  social  environment. 
One  example  of  this  was  that  those  who  tended  to  restrict 
production  on  the  Job  were  those  who  were  sons  of  unskilled 
industrial  workers,  had  grown  up  in  large  cities,  and  as 
boys  had  been  active  in  gangs.   Those  who  were  considered 
as  being  "rate  busters"  (exceeded  the  informal  group  norm 
for  production)  were  largely  from  farms  or  small  towns,  had 
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experienced  close  parental  supervision,  and  had  little  tine 
or  opportunity  to  belong  to  gangs.   Family  background  can 
also  affect  the  employees'  preference  of  a  leader.   In  one 
study  (Friend  and  Haggard,  I960)  found  that  those  who  came 
from  "unstable"  homes  tended  to  have  feelings  of  rejection 
and  antagonisms,  and,  therefore,  developed  the  desire  for 
a  leader  who  displayed  a  "special  friendly  interest"  in 
them. 

Sex  roles 

Beloff  (1958)  has  studied  social  conformity  based  on 
acquiescence  and  conventionality  of  men  and  women.   Acquies- 
cence was  defined  as  the  agreement  with  expressed  group 
opinion  in  situations  involving  pressure  from  others.   Con- 
ventionality is  the  concurrence  with  the  tenets,  attitudes, 
and  mores  of  a  subject's  culture  or  subculture.  Women, 
generally,  were  found  to  be  more  conforming.   Those  high  in 
acquiescence  were  also  found  high  in  authoritarianism. 
Those  high  in  conformity,  especially  the  men,  also  tended 
to  be  high  in  authoritarianism.   One  marked  contrast  between 
men  and  women  was  nhat  men  were  more  likely  to  conform  when 
they  were  low  in  ascendancy,  but  conforming  women  tended  to 
be  high  in  ascendance. 

Most  studies  indicate  that  women  employees  tend  to  be 
more  satisfied  than  men  with  both  the  rules  and  the  job  (for 
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example,  Pathen,  1958),   This  tends  to  conform  with  the 
culturally  submissive  role  of  women. 

Needs  and  frustrations 

Frustrating  or  unusual  situations  can  affect  the 
individuals'  perceptions  of  their  surroundings.   To  demon- 
strate that  individual  motives  can  modify  the  perceptual 
field,  Ssmford  (1957)  studied  the  reaction  of  subjects  to 
ambiguous  figures  projected  on  a  screen.   As  the  subjects 
were  deprived  of  food  for  longer  periods  of  time,  the 
ambiguous  objects  tended  to  be  perceived  more  as  food  ob- 
jects or  objects  related  to  the  manipulation  of  food, 
Moffitt  (1953)  found  subjects  under  stress  saw  objects 
flashed  on  a  screen  differently  from  those  who  were  not 
placed  under  stress.   Various  incomplete  figures  were  shown 
to  both  the  stress  and  the  non-stress  subjects.   Those  most 
anxious  added  more  to  their  representations  than  was  actually 
shown,  and  there  was  more  distortion  of  details  to  fit  a 
stable  background.   This  indicates  that  those  under  stress 
are  less  able  to  perceive  accurately,  and  that  in  -a  less 
secure  situation  individuals  need  to  surround  themselves 
with  the  familiar,  even  at  the  sacrifice  of  accuracy. 

Aspirations 

In  a  study  by  Fortune  magazine  W^7),    the  following 
question  was  asked  of  managerial  and  non-managerial  business 
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personnel:   "If  jou  had  your  choice,  which  would  you  pick?" 
Significant  differences  were  found.   Twenty-five  per  cent  of 
"professional  executives"  and  bO  per  cent  of  "factory  work- 
ers" said  they  would  prefer  a  job  which  "pays  quite  a  low 
income  but  which  you  are  sure  of  keeping";  on  the  other 
hand,  55  per  cent  of  the  executives  and  1?  per  cent  of  the 
workers  said  they  would  prefer  a  job  which  "pays  an  extremely 
high  income  if  you  make  the  grade  but  in  which  you  lose  al- 
most everything  if  you  don't  make  it." 

These  results  relate  to  the  study  of  Child  and 
Vhiting  (19^9).   Concerning  the  effect  of  past  performance 
on  futiure  aspirations,  it  was  found  that: 

1.  Success  generally  leads  to  a  raising  of  aspiration. 
Failure  generally  leads  to  a  lowering  of  aspiration,  but 
generally  not  as  great  as  the  raising  with  success. 

2.  Failure  is  more  likely  than  success  to  lead  to  with- 
drawal in  the  form  of  avoidance  of  setting  a  level  of 
aspiration.   The  less  frustration  felt  in  moving  toward 
a  goal  or  the  less  frustration  felt  from  not  obtaining 

a  goal,  the  less  likely  is  the  level  of  aspiration  to 
decrease. 

3.  The  effects  of  failure  on  the  level  of  aspiration 
are  more  varied  than  are  the  effects  of  success. 

^,  The  shifts  in  the  level  of  aspiration  are  in  part 
a  function  of  changes  in  the  subject's  confidence  in 
his  ability  to  attain  goals.   For  failure  the  opposite 
is  true,  but  not  at  a  statistically  significant  level. 

Generally,  these  conclusions  are  agreed  with  by  Gould 
(1939).  Ho\fover,  Gruen  C19'^5)  has  found  some  individuals 
who  establish  a  level  of  aspiration  lower  than  their 
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previous  performanc©  level,  Thej  do  thla  to  reduce  the 
likelihood  of  failure.  Thus,  it  is  pointed  out  once  again, 
that  different  individuals  do  not  necessarily  respond  in 
the  saae  Banner  to  similar  experiences. 

Groups  have  an  affect  on  the  individuals'  levels  of 
aspiration,  but  the  group  affect  is  conditioned  by  the 
indi\-iduals'  personalities.   In  one  study,  160  college  stu- 
dents were  given  a  simple  skill  assignment.  The  subjects 
were  divided  into  groups  of  eight.   Each  individual  worked 
separately  from  his  group  and  did  not  know  the  performance 
of  the  other  members.   Individuals  who  were  assigned  the 
most  difficult  goals  tended  to  have  higher  aspirations  than 
those  assigned  goals  of  lesser  difficulty.  If  the  individual 
had  a  relatively  easy  goal  but  received  strong  pressure  to 
succeed  from  his  group,  he  tended  to  establish  a  personal 
goal  higher  than  that  set  for  hin  by  the  group.   The  stronger 
the  personal  aspirations  of  the  individual,  the  more  likely 
he  was  to  resent  group  pressure  and  set  his  own  goals. 
Generally,  those  with  low  aspirations  x^ere  not  influenced  by 
the  group  because  the  "didn't  care." 

Morse  (1953)  has  found  those  whose  perceived  oppor- 
tunity on  the  job  was  at  least  equal  to  the  individual's 
need  tended  to  have  nearly  maximum  Job  satisfaction.   Those 
who  had  the  highest  needs,  decreased  in  Job  satisfaction  as 
the  perceived  chance  of  advancement  declined. 
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Job  choico  axid  satisfaction 

In  a  series  of  studies  in  1950  and  1952,  Rosenberg 
(1957)  sampled  over  9,0CXD  college  students  to  leam  their 
desired  and  actual  emplojiaent  after  graduation.  The   general 
conclusion  drawn  was  that  the  individual's  choice  of  occu- 
pation was  detemined  b7  certain  psychological  factors,  and 
the  occupation,  in  turn,  tended  to  determine  the  individual's 
personality.   The  choice  of  career  eippoars  to  depend  on: 
knowledge  of  the  world,  the  ideas  of  the  nature  of  various 
occupations,  the  individual's  education,  the  job  skills  re- 
quired, and  the  perceived  demands,  rewards,  and  prestige  of 
the  job.   The  individucl  then  assesses  the  demands  of  the 
job  to  his  own  perceived  capabilities.  Depending  on  the 
psychological  nake-up  of  the  individual,  he  chooses  an 
occupation  that  tends  to  be  either  people  oriented,  ex- 
trinsic reward  oriented,  or  self  expression  oriented.   If 
this  were  to  hold  for  all  occupations,  it  should  give  the 
manager  some  indication  of  the  type  of  people  with  whom  he 
deals  and  how  they  may  be  most  effectively  motivated. 

In  a  study  of  Army  privates  Jenkins  (19^7),  found 
that  those  who  were  most  likely  to  be  promoted  to  higher 
rank  were  generally  better  disciplined,  more  self  confident, 
were  more  likely  to  feel  that  what  they  were  doing  was  worth 
while,  and  had  more  favorable  attitudes  -coward  their  su- 
periors, than  privates  who  were  not  subsequently  promoted. 
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Involveaent  and  recall 

Zeigarnik's  study,  as  reported  in  Marrow  (1938),  has 
shown  that  uncompleted,  interrupted  tasks  were  more  likely 
to  be  recalled  by  subjects  at  a  later  period  than  were 
those  tasks  which  were  completed.  There  was  the  assumption 
that  memory  is  activated  by  systems  which  remain  in  a  state 
of  tension  because  of  the  lack  of  completion.  Lewis  and 
Franklin  (Lewis,  19^^;  Lewis  and  Franklin,  19^^)  expanded 
on  this  study  in  an  attempt  to  identify  more  specifically 
the  influences  of  certain  factors  on  recall.  Fourteen 
students  were  used  as  subjects.   Of  18  tasks  Jointly  begun 
by  the  subject  and  an  accomplice,  half  were  interrupted  by 
the  accomplice  before  completion,  announcing  that  he  would 
finish  the  tasks  alone.   Tasks  completed  by  the  accomplice  - 
the  co-worker  -  were  no  more  remembered  by  the  subjects 
than  those  which  had  been  completed  Jointly.   In  some  cases 
the  subject  did  not  even  remember  who  had  finished  the 
task  -  only  that  it  had  been  completed.   The  subject  felt 
he  was  working  as  part  of  a  team,  and  as  long  as  he  or  the 
co-worker  completed  the  task,  the  task  had  been  completed, 
and  to  the  subject  that  was  what  was  significant.   For  the 
few  subjects  who  remembered  interrupted  tasks  more  fre- 
quently than  the  completed  tasks,  they  mentioned  they  had 
felt  they  were  not  working  "with"  the  co-worker  but  that 
they  were  working  "for"  him  -  they  did  not  feel  they  were 
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part  of  a  team.  This  may  suggest  a  difference  in  the  needs 
of  the  subjects  or  a  difference  in  the  "leadership"  behavior 
of  the  accomplice.   Lewis  suggests  that  cooperation  requires 
the  diminution  of  ego  demands  for  the  individual  -  coopera- 
tion requires  that  the  individual  have  more  concern  for  the 
group  thajn  for  himself. 

In  the  second  study  (Lewis  and  ?ranklin,  19^^) i  two 
different  methods  were  used  to  perform  the  same  tasks.   In 
each  case  the  subject  woriced  on  the  assigned  tasks  alone 
rather  than  with  a  co-worker.   Half  of  the  tasks  wore 
interrupted;  in  one  approach  the  interrupted  tasks  were 
completed  by  a  member  of  the  research  team  in  view  of  the 
subject.   A  greater  number  of  the  uncompleted,  interrupted 
tasks  were  recalled;  when  the  experimenter  completed  the 
tasks,  there  was  a  greater  recall  than  for  the  tasks  com- 
pleted by  the  subject,  but  not  ajs   great  as  for  those  tasks 
that  had  not  been  completed  at  all.   Fewer  interrupted 
tasks  i/ere  remembered  when  the  subjects  offered  "advice"  to 
the  experimenter  as  he  completed  the  tasks.   The  subject 
felt  a  greater  part  in  the  completion. 

The  authors  concluded  that  interruption  leads  to 
greater  recall  when  tension  systems  are  aroused  by  the 
entire  experimental  situation.   When  tacks  are  used  for  ego 
enhancement,  interruption  is  a  blow  to  the  ego  status.   If 
the  subjects  are  task  oriented,  they  are  less  likely  to  be 
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concerned  If  aoneono  else  completes  the  taak.   However,  If 
interruption  brings  a  feeling  of  failure,  the  subject  may 
repress  the  feeling  and  will  be  "less  likely  to  recall  fail- 
ure. 

Authoritarian  and  equalitarian  personalities 

There  is  much  evidence  to  suggest  that  the  "equali- 
tarian" group  member  will  rriake  a  greater  contribution  to 
goal  accomplishnent  than  the  "authoritarian"  member.   After 
testing.  Carter  and  Haythorn  (195^)  divided  individuals  into 
groups  -  eight  groups  of  equalitarians  of  four  members 
each  and  eight  groups  of  authoritarians  of  four  members 
each.   Each  group  woe  presented  with  the  problem  of  writing 
a  script  on  "human  relations."   V/hile  results  were  not  all 
of  statistical  significance,  all  v;ere  in  the  same  direction. 

Groups  composed  of  authoritarians  were  characterized 
asr  less  involved  in  the  task;  more  withdrawn;  and  tending 
to  spend  much  of  their  time  in  playing  and  joking.   More 
order  giving  was  observed,  and  the  members  appeared  to  be 
less  friendly.   Generally,  the  groups  lacked  cooperative 
effort.   For  the  equalitarian  groups,  there  wns  more  leader- 
ship displayed,  greater  sensitivity  to  others  was  shown, 
behavior  v/as  more  goal-striving,  and  a  greater  feeling  of 
security  was  displayed.   There  were  more  signs  of  agreeing, 
a  greater  expression  of  approval,  and  more  diagnosing  and 
clarifying  occurred.   The  autr.ors  dc  not  pursue  the  subject. 
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"but  there  may  be  some  question  whether  the  equal it arian 
groups  were  more  successful  because  of  the  characteristics 
of  the  members,  or  because  the  equalitarian  groups  develop 
more  effective  leadership,  or  a  combination  of  both  factors. 
For  equalitarians,  this  would  appear  to  be  consistent 
with  the  conclusions  drawn  by  Guetzkow  and  Gry  ^135^)    who 
found  that  those  who  expressed  a  self  oriented  need  and  who 
strove  for  individual  -  as  contrasted  to  group  -  goals  where 
disruptive  to  group  integration.   Such  unproductive  behavior 
would  appear  to  he  more  characteristic  of  the  authoritarian. 

Reaction  to  group  pressure 

Crutchfield  (1955)  has  conducted  a  study  attempting 
to  identify  individual  personality  characteristics  in  a 
group  situation.   The  approach  involved  the  responses  of 
individuals  to  group  pressure  in  controlled  situations  in 
which  subjects  were  likely  to  disagree.   Subjects  were 
leaders  in  their  own  professions.   Fifty  subjects  in  groups 
of  five  were  used.   Instructions  were  given  to  each  subject 
to  give  his  answers  to  a  series  of  questions  in  a  predesig- 
nated  order  with  the  other  members  of  his  group.   Answer 
choices  by  each  subject  were  shown  to  the  other  group  members 
through  flashing  lights.   However,  the  experimenters  con- 
trolled the  signal  lights  so  that  each  subject  saw  only  the 
responses  the  experimenters  intended  them  to  see.   As  the 
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study  progressed,  the  subjects  found  for  matters  concerning 
clear-cut  perception  or  logical  Judgments,  all  the  other 
"subjects"  agreed  with  them;  in  matters  of  opinion  thej 
sometimes  agreed  and  sometimes  did  not.   After  a  series  of 
preparatory  questions,  a  simple  perception  problem  was 
presented.   All  four  "responses"  fed  to  each  subject  by  the 
experimenter  conflicted  with  the  obvious  correct  answer; 
with  group  pressure,  30  per  cent  of  the  subjects  selected 
the  incorrect  ansxrer.   Nearly  one-third  accepted  the  "group" 
concensus  over  their  own  perceptions.   Generally,  in 
ambiguous  situations,  79  per  cent  agreed  with  the  group.   Of 
21  test  items,  most  subjects  responded  with  the  group  on  at 
least  one.   One  subject  responded  with  the  group  on  seven- 
teen items. 

Subjects  were  measured  for  psychological  character- 
istics.  Those  who  conformed  were  characterized  as  being 
submissive,  compliant,  overly  accepting,  possessing  a  narrow 
range  of  interests,  inhibited,  unable  to  make  prompt  de- 
cisions, became  confused  vhen  under  stress,  were  disorgan- 
ized, were  unadaptive,  and  lacked  personal  insight.   They 
also  displayed  an  intolerance  for  ambiguity,  favored  con- 
ventionality, were  anxious  and  disturbed,  and  displayed 
signs  of  dejection  and  a  distrust  of  others.   Comments 
characteristic  of  this  group  were:   "I  am  in  favor  of  very 
strict  enforcement  of  all  laws,"  and  "Most  people  are  honest 
chiefly  through  fear  of  being  cautjht," 
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The  non-conformists,  who  tTpically  resisted  pressure 
of  the  group  and  were  more  likely  to  be  correct  as  a  conse- 
quence, were  characterized  by  terms  generally  opposite  to 
the  conformist.   However,  from  some  of  the  responses  of  this 
group,  there  is  the  possibility  that  there  may  be  more  in- 
volved than  simply  having  more  confidence  than  the  con- 
formist in  personal  judgment.   The  following  comments  were 
typical  of  the  non-conforming  subjects:   "Sometimes  I  enjoy 
going  against  the  rules,"  "I  fool  around  with  new  ideas,"  and 
"A  person  needs  to  'show  off  a  little  now  and  then," 

Conclusions  aj?e  not  entirely  clear  cut.  Further 
questions  are  suggested  from  the  discovery  that  25  to  50 
per  cent  of  the  subjects  said  they  went  with  the  group 
answer  even  when  they  did  not  agree  with  the  answer.   It 
was  found,  hov;aver,  that  typically  an  individual  tended  to 
conform  or  not  conform  in  a  rather  consistent  pattern.   This 
latter  observation  is  supported  in  studies  by  Rosen  (1957) 
and  Sherif  (1959).   Coleman,  Blake,  and  Mouton  (1958),  in 
questions  presented  to  60  college  students  on  such  veiried 
topics  as  current  events,  geography,  government,  literature, 
language,  and  science,  found  that  the  least  informed  stu- 
dents were  most  likely  to  conform  to  the  group. 

The  individual  and  the  group 

As  has  been  indicated,  an  individual's  attitudes 
toward  his  job  and  his  past  performance  affect  his  "psycho- 
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logical  participation."  Vroom  (I960)  finds  that  the  more 
authoritarian  the  individual,  the  less  favorably  disposed 
he  is  to  participation.   Interestingly,  the  greater  the  need 
for  independence,  the  more  favorably  disposed  is  the  indi- 
vidual toward  participation.   Recalling  the  characteristics 
of  successful  leaders  developed  by  Henry  (19^9),  the  comment 
by  McGregor  (I960)  that  the  same  characteristics  that  con- 
tribute to  making  a  good  leader  are  also  the  characteristics 
for  any  good  group  member,  the  conclusions  by  Vroom  are 
significant,   Vroom  also  finds  that  an  individual's  response 
is  conditioned  by  personality,  interpersonal  skills,  expec- 
tations, and  emotional  maturity. 

To  obtain  insight  into  how  individual  members  affect 
group  characteristics,  16  students  were  rotated  between  five 
different  groups  of  four  members  to  perform  reasoning, 
mechanical  assembly,  and  discussion  tasks.   The  purpose  v;as 
to  obtain  insight  as  to  hov;  individual  members  affect  group 
characteristics.   It  was  concluded  that  the  amount  of  indi- 
vidual effectiveness  for  the  group  depended  on  the  amount 
of  cooperation,  efficiency,  and  insight  the  individual  dis- 
played.  The  most  effective  members  were  characterized  as 
"mature"  and  "accepting."  The  least  effective  group  members 
were  those  who  were  "striving  for  individual  prominence," 
A  member  also  decreased  the  group  effectiveness  if  he  was 
suspicious,  unaccepting,  aggressive,  self  confident  or 
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initiating.   The  opposite  type  was  also  ineffective  in  the 
group;  one  who  was  talkative  and  mostly  interested  in  social 
interaction  decreased  meaber  motivation.   The  most  effective 
members  were  recognized  as  such  by  the  other  group  members; 
those  who  added  moat  to  the  group  goal  were  seen  to  be  the 
most  desirable  members  by  the  rest  of  the  group.   Those 
individuals  most  desirable  were  most  efficient  and  insight- 
ful, and  increased  the  motivation  of  the  other  members;  in 
return,  they  were  given  the  greatest  prestige  by  the  other 
members.   Rosenthal  and  Gofer  (19'<-8),  with  experimental 
groups,  found  that  even  one  indifferent  or  neglectful  member 
had  a  negative  effect  that  was  sufficient  to  depress  the 
goal  expectations  of  the  other  members  for  both  individual 
and  group  goals. 

Attitudes  Toward  Leadership 

Sanford  (1952),  from  a  sample  of  965  men,  selected 
80  who  were  divided  into  two  groups  on  the  basis  of  those 
authoritarianism  and  equalitarianism.   Although  the  results 
displayed  some  overlappings  there  was  a  marked  tendency  for 
the  equalitarian  to  emphasize  the  "democratic  leader 
function"  and  for  the  authoritarian  to  emphasize  "material 
dependency."   The  equalitarian  showed  greater  evidence  of 
"warmth"  and  "humanitarian  qualities." 

In  the  seme  study  no  significant  differences  were 
found  between  the  groups  concerning  their  emphasis  on  power. 
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but  interpretation  of  the  mesming  or  power  does  vairy.  In 
response  to  questions  most  subjects  in  both  groups  admired 
Franklin  Roosevelt,  but  for  different  reasons.   The  authori- 
tarian evaluated  him  in  terms  of  the  concepts  compatible  to 
the  authoritarian  and  the  equalitarian  evaluated  him  in 
terms  of  equalita:rian  concepts,   (It  would  appear  that  the 
successful  leader  may  succeed  on  the  basis  of  not  only  what 
he  is,  but  what  others  perceive  him  to  be.)   Conclusion 
that  selection  of  a  political  candidate  may  be  associated 
with  individual's  personality  is  supported  by  a  study  of 
college  students  (Milton,  1952).   Of  two  choices  presented 
for  possible  presidential  candidates,  those  high  in  authori- 
tariainism  chose  Douglas  KacArthur  and  those  high  in  non- 
authoritarianism  -  high  in  equalitarianism  -  chose  Adlai 
Stevenson, 

Vispe  and  Lloyd  (193>5)  in  a  study  of  life  insurance 
agents,  found  that  high  producers  preferred  a  permissive 
group  with  which  to  work  and  viewed  their  superiors  as 
"non- threatening" ;  low  producers  desired  a  structured  group 
and  saw  their  superiors  as  threatening.   Again,  the  perfor- 
mance of  the  equalitarian  porGonality  proved  to  be  superior 
over  the  authoritarian  personality.   In  an  extensive  study 
of  the  "authoritarian  personality"  (Adorno,  Prenkel-Brunswid, 
Levinson,  and  Sanford,  1950),  it  was  concluded  that  the 
authoritarian  member  of  an  organization  prefers  to  be 
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dependent  -  he  would  rather  be  told  what  to  do  than  to 
participate  in  group  decision  maJcing.  Gordon  (1955)  finds 
that  such  a  person  submerges  his  own  uniqueness  in  order  to 
conform  to  the  expectations  of  his  leader,  is  wary  of  taking 
a  stand,  and  will  support  what  the  leader  approves.   This 
is  not  interpreted  as  being  desirable.   Such  a  person  ac- 
cepts the  leader  as  being  infallible  because  he  is  unable 
to  evaluate  either  his  own  worth  or  that  of  his  leader. 
Obviously  such  a  person  may  be  of  little  value  in  a  group 
cooperative  situation.   The  opposite  reaction  to  authority 
is  that  of  the  "reactive"  person,  but  is  equally  ineffective 
in  a  group  situation.   He  tends  to  be  critical  of  the 
leader,  but  unlike  the  truly  effective  participating  member, 
his  main  goal  appears  to  resist;  he  may  provide  no  counter- 
proposals as  constructive  alternatives. 

Need,  satisfaction,  and  morale 

Vhether  individuads  will  produce  at  a  high  level 
depends  on,  among  other  things,  their  path-goal  perceptions. 
To  the  extent  that  high  productivity  is  perceived  as  po- 
tentially instrumental  in  attaining  their  personal  goals, 
they  are  more  likely  to  produce  at  a  high  level.   If  other 
means  are  perceived  as  being  more  effective,  they  will  di- 
rect their  energies  in  some  other  direction  (Georgopoulos, 
Mahoney,  and  Jones,  1957).   Personality  has  energy,  and  the 
energy  is  located  in  the  need  systems  (Argyris,  1957).   The 
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need  which  exists  is  in  the  personality  -  Argyris  believes 
that  a  need  is  the  personality  -  and  needs  relate  to  each 
other.  Perhaps  the  most  significant  concept  to  the  present 
discussion  is  that  the  need  causes  the  individual  to 
initiate  and  guide  his  behavior  until  the  goal  or  a  substi- 
tute goal  is  reached.   Factors  by  which  the  individual  is 
"favorably  motivated"  are  (Cleeton,  1951): 

1,  Leadership  which  he  can  like,  respect,  and  admire, 

2,  Surroundings  which  promote  physical  well-being. 

5.  Acceptance  as  a  recognized  member  of  a  group. 

^.   Hecognition  as  an  individual  and  partner,  not  as 
a  servant. 

5.  Fair  treatment  in  relation  to  others. 

6.  A  reasonable  sense  of  permanency. 

7.  Knowledge  of  the  results  of  his  efforts. 

8.  Knowledge  of  the  organizational  plans  and  policies. 

9.  Approval  for  special  effort  or  good  results, 

10.  Respect  for  his  religious,  political,  moral,  and 
social  beliefs, 

11.  Evidence  that  other  workers  are  doing  their  share 
of  the  total  production, 

12.  A  friendly  atnosphore  in  which  he  is  considered 
with  respect  by  his  fellow  workers  and  his  superiors. 

In  a  survey  of  research  reported  in  the  literature 
to. identify  factors  which  lead  to  high  morale  and  job  satis- 
faction, it  was  found  that  each  of  the  following  was 
influential  (Yiteles,  1953): 
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1.  Type  of  Jcxb. 

2,  Status  of  the  group, 

5.  Perceived  adequacy  of  pay. 

^.  Methods  of  pay. 

5.  Job  security. 

6.  Opportunity  for  advaacemeat. 

7.  Recognition  of  contributions, 

8.  Types  of  supervision. 

9.  Working  conditions, 

10.  Hours  of  work, 

11.  Adequacy  of  equipment, 

12.  Identification  v;ith  the  organization, 

15.  Identification  with  the  union, 

1^,  Amount  of  participation  in  decision  making, 

15«  Task  involvement, 

16.  Acquaintajice  with  organization  policy  and  practices, 

17.  Eolations  with  fellow  workers, 

Kahn  (1951)  has  provided  a  guide  of  independent  factors 
to  be  used  in  a  factor  analysis  of  the  reasons  for  the  level 
of  worker  satisfaction: 

1,  Satisfaction  with  material  rewards:   present  and 
future  pay,  opportunities  for  learning  and  promotion, 

2,  Satisfaction  with  the  work:   extent  the  job  is 
challenging,  interesting,  and  provides  status. 

3,  Satisfaction  with  the  compajiy  as  an  organization: 
working  conditions  and  conpajiy  operations. 
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4,  Satisfaction  with  the  competency  of  those  around 
him:   supervisors,  technicians,  and  peers. 

Changing  of  Personality 

Recognizing  the  uniqueness  of  personality  and  that 
some  personalities  are   more  conducive  to  individual  and/or 
group  action,  it  is  important  to  the  leader  and  the  organi- 
zation that  some  personality  characteristics  be  reinforced, 
some  be  changed,  and  some  modified.   It  has  been  suggested 
in  some  studies  that  attitudes  can  change.   Krech,  Crutch- 
field,  and  Ballachey  (1962,  pp.  216-2^5)  summarize  some  of 
the  current  thought  concerning  this  problem.   The  success 
of  changing  an  attitude  will  depend  upon  the  attitude's: 
extremeness,  multiplicity,  consistency,  interconnectedness , 
consonance,  strength,  the  number  of  wants  it  serves,  and 
the  centrality  of  the  value  to  which  it  is  related.   The 
ability  to  change  aai   individual's  attitude  depends  upon  his: 
intelligence,  general  persuasibility,  self  defensiveness, 
and  cognitive  needs  and  styles.   Attitudes  can  only  change 
from  one  of  the  following  causes:   exposure  to  new  informa- 
tion, a  change  in  group  affiliations,  enforced  modification 
of  behavior,  or  procedures  which  change  the  personality. 
The  direction  and  degree  of  attitude  change  is  induced  by 
additional  information  as  a  function  of  the  situational 
factors,  and  the  source,  medium,  form,  and  content  of  the 
information. 
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SummaLry 

Some  of  the  characteristics  of  individuals  which 
can  be  expected  to  cause  different  individuals  to  react 
differently  to  the  same  leadership  patterns  and  the  same 
forms  of  motivation  have  been  reviewed.   The  examples  used 
have  not  been  exhaustive  in  nature,  but  are  intended  to 
give  a  greater  appreciation  of  the  problens  involved  for 
the  leader  in  his  attempt  to  create  the  most  productive  and 
efficient  organization  possible. 


CHAPTEH  IX 
GROUPS,  OHGANIZATIONS,  AND  TASKS 
Groups  and  the  Organization 

Importance  of  group  study 

Almost  every  group  comes  Into  being  as  a  social 
device  to  meet  certain  wants  of  its  members.   In  the  formal 
organization,  it  is  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  the  owners 
through  the  satisfaction  of  the  needs  of  the  clientele.  As 
individuals, employers  are  brought  into  the  formal  orgemiza- 
tion  to  serve  these  purposes.   As  individuals  and  as  group 
members,  they  will,  in  turn,  attempt  to  control  the 
organization  to  the  extent  of  satisfying  their  own  needs. 
The  intended  purposes  of  the  organization  can  be  considered 
as  the  "formal"  organization,  and  the  resulting  inter- 
relationships of  its  members  as  the  "informal"  organization. 
In  the  following  discussion,  emphasis  will  be  related  to 
behaviors  of  the  informal  group  within  the  formal  organiza- 
tion. 

Two  conclusions  by  Stogdill  (I960)  relate  to  the 
purpose  of  dividing  the  analysis  of  group  members  into  two 
parts  -  the  individual  member,  Just  discussed,  and  the 
membership  group  which  follows.  First,  he  believes  that  it 
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ie  not  possible  to  describe  groups  in  terms  of  tbe  s««e 
concepts  as  individuals  are  described,  and  second,  he  be- 
lieres  the  group  should  be  the  central  point  for  study. 
Certainly,  it  is  the  results  of  total  group  effort  rather 
than  that  of  separate  individuals  with  which  the  leader  is 
most  concerned  and  for  which  he  is  rosponslble.   Stogdill 
quotes  Tarde,  Durkheim,  Cooley,  and  Mead  to  support  his 
contention. 

Limitations  of  group  study. -Parley  (1961)  believes 
group  studies  of  a  systematic  nature  are  too  few.  He  has 
found  no  good  classification  system  for  groups,  no  clear 
sampling  characteristics  of  the  universe  of  the  groups,  ajid 
no  criteria  for  efficiencies  of  groups.  He  believes,  with 
Stogdill  just  cited,  that  writers  are  too  quick  to  generalize 
from  the  behavior  of  individuals  to  the  behavior  of  groups. 

As  was  done  for  the  study  of  Individuals,  it  is 
necessary  to  be  aware  of  these  weaknesses  and  to  benefit 
from  the  studies  that  have  been  made. 

The  study  of  group  behavior. -To  understand  the  be- 
havior of  individuals  in  a  group.  Carter  (195^)  believes  it 
is  necessary  to  observe,  understand,  and  describe  his: 

1,  Individual  prominence, 

2,  Group  goal  facilitation, 

3,  Group  sociability. 
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for  groups,  Cattell  (19^8)  soggesta  that  tbtj  nust 
be  measured  at  three  "levels'*: 

1,  Syntallty  (group  "behavior). 

2,  Internal  structural  arrangements. 

3,  Characteristics  of  the  "average"  member. 

The  following  are  provided  as  scales  for  measuring 
the  dimensions  of  social  groups  (Hemphill,  1956) J   size, 
viscidity,  homogeneity,  flexibility,  permeability,  polariza- 
tion, stability,  intimacy,  autonomy,  control,  potency, 
hedonic  tone,  participation,  and  dependency. 

Role  of  group  members 

There  are  certain  factors  of  group  funotioning  which 
interfere  with  an  individual's  role  perception,  and,  there- 
fore, with  his  role  enactment  and  efficiency.  These  are 
described  by  Hartley  and  Hartley  (1952)  asi 

1.  Limitations  imposed  by  the  nature  of  the  role. 

2.  Limitations  on  the  individual's  choice  of  roles. 

3.  Variations  in  the  definitions  of  a  role  by  dif- 
ferent people. 

^,   Simultaneous  imposition  of  different  roles  on  the 
individual . 

5,  Discontinuity  in  the  role  behavior  demanded  at 
different  developmental  stages  during  the  life  of  the 
individual . 

Even  though  it  is  recognized  that  an  individual  can 
adapt  and  his  attitudes  can  be  changed,  the  advice  by 
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Argyria  (1957,  p.  57)  is  significant.  He  points  out  that 
although  most  organlration  theorists  "beliove  personal  ad- 
justments can  he  cade  as  necessary,  fewer  changes  will  he 
required  if  the  organization  has  a  design  and  plan  that 
assumes  it  has  the  ideal  material  to  work  with.   Also,  the 
closer  the  organization  is  designed  to  recognize  memher 
needs,  the  more  it  will  tend  to  obtain  maximum  economy  and 
efficiency  through  their  efforts. 

Eaven  and  Hietsena  (1957)  have  studied,  in  a  con- 
trolled setting,  the  relationship  between  the  clarity  of 
group  goals  and  the  paths  to  the  goals  as  they  relate  to 
the  individual's  ad^justment  to  and  relationship  with  the 
group.  Vith  clear  goals,  there  was  an  increased  feeling  of 
group  belonging,  members  became  more  involved  with  group 
tasks,  there  was  increased  group  sympathy,  the  individual 
was  better  able  to  perceive  social  differentiations,  and 
was  more  willing  to  accept  influence  imposed  by  the  group. 
Without  face-to-face  contact  with  other  group  members, 
there  was  a  reduction  in  the  attraction  felt  toward  the 
group,  With  clear  goals,  members  are  better  able  to  select 
those  members  who  were  contributing  to  and  detracting  from 
social  interaction.   That  is,  when  the  individual  has  a 
better  idea  of  where  the  group  is  going,  he  can  better 
identify  those  who  are  aiding  or  hindering  the  group  toward 
the  accomplishment  of  its  goal.   As  the  individual  becomes 
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moire  involved,  through  clearer  goals,  he  tenda  to  feel  leaa 
satisfied  If  the  group  la  not  doing  well;  If  the  task  Is 
not  clear,  the  Individual  la  leas  able  to  become  Involved, 
and  he  tends  to  be  more  concerned  about  his  personal  per- 
formance and  less  concerned  about  the  group  performance. 

Group  stetxia 

In  the  same  study  (Rletsema,  1957),  artificial  status 
relationships  wore  established.   It  was  observed  that  high 
status  members  communicate  more  with  other  high  status 
members,  low  status  menbera  communicate  more  with  high 
status  members,  and  whon  high  status  members  coranunicate 
with  low  status  members,  most  of  the  communication  concerns 
work  problems,  Katz,  Golds ton,  and  Benjamin  (1959)  have 
conducted  a  laboratory  scudy  concerning  group  status.  Four 
member  groups  mot  to  solve  huiaan  relations,  logic,  and 
small  construction  problems.  During  the  course  of  the 
meeting,  no  difforenco  was  perceived  between  high  or  low 
status  monbers  initiating  cccmunlcatlon.   It  was  foxind, 
again,  however,  that  both  high  and  low  status  members  tended 
to  talk  more  to  high  status  members,  Kelley  (195l)»  in 
another  experimental  study,  found  that  low  status  groups 
spent  more  time,  than  did  high  status  groups,  in  discus- 
sions of  topics  that  wore  not  relevant  to  the  task.   It  was 
auggosted  that  the  low  status  groups  talked  about  non-task 
Bubjocts  as  an  escape  frcra  the  low  esteem  in  which  they  and 
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the  members  of  other  groups  held  them.  "For   groups  of  Air 
Force  officers  and  enlisted  men  in  problem  solving  tasks, 
there  was  a  loss  of  group  efficiency  to  the  extent  that  the 
person  with  the  correct  answer  did  not  influence  the  other 
group.   The  significant  element  was  that  the  lower  the 
status  of  the  member,  the  less  he  was  likely  to  attempt  to 
influence  the  group,  even  when  he  had  the  correct  answer. 
This  concurs  with  a  community  study  by  Brown  (1953).   Vhite 
collar  employees,  with  relatively  higher  incomes,  amd  who 
had  a  higher  than  average  levels  of  education  -  had  higher 
status  -  were  expected  by  others,  and  felt  obligated  them- 
selves, to  be  more  active  in  community  affairs. 

It  is  true,  generally,  that  successful  and  high 
status  groups  hold  an  attraction  for  their  members.   In  a 
study  of  Army  rifle  squads  (Goodacre,  1953) »  those  which 
had  received  the  highest  scores  on  tactical  problems,  mem- 
bers were  identified  by  more  "buddying  around"  during  off- 
duty  hours,  by  giving  more  orders  to  each  other,  by  fewer 
disagreements  about  the  way  the  squad  leader  ran  the  prob- 
lem, by  more  satisfaction  with  the  positions  held  by  the 
individual  members,  and  by  more  pride  in  the  group. 

Status  can  mean  different  things  to  different  people, 
however.   Managers  and  non-managers  in  a  plant  employing  300 
employees  were  surveyed  about  their  concepts  of  status 
(Triandis,  1959).   All  groups  saw  any  given  organizational 


position  in  terms  of  status,  but  to  top  manageaent  status 
meant  "belonging  to  the  right  clubs,  for  lower  management  it 
meant  a  title  aind  power,  and  for  workers  it  was  expressed 
in  terms  of  income. 

Vroom  (I960)  compared  top  and  middle  management 
attitudes  with  those  of  the  non-managerial  workers  concern- 
ing general  atmosphere,  supervisory  methods,  product  plan- 
ning, and  expansion.   Generally,  both  managers  and  workers 
estimated  that  their  own  opinions  about  these  matters  were 
closer  to  their  own  group  than  it  actually  was.   If  an 
individual  had  positive  attitudes  toward  his  group,  he 
tended  to  attribute  his  own  attitudes,  opinions,  and  goals 
to  the  other  members  of  his  group;  if  he  had  negative 
attitudes  toward  the  group,  he  tended  to  think  the  group's 
goals  eiro  further  from  his  own  thaji  they  actually  were. 
Interestingly,  actual  organization  goals  are  most  accurately 
seen  by  those  individuals  who  had  either  the  most  positive 
or  most  negative  attitudes  towai^  management. 

Group  size 

In  a  heavy  machinery  manufacturing  plant.  Seashore 
(195^)  found  that  greater  peer  group  loyalty  caused  greater 
influence  by  the  group  on  the  goals  of  the  individual  member. 
In  this  study,  228  work  groups,  ranging  in  size  from  ^i-   to  22 
members  wore  observed. ,  The  larger  the  group  the  less  group 
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coheslveness  there  tended  to  be.   It  was  also  more  difficult 
for  the  larger  group  to  influence  its  members. 

Ross  (1951)  has  found  that  with  small,  well  knit 
groups  there  is  greater  loyalty  among  members,  and,  as  a 
consequence,  the  members  are  better  able  to  effectively 
face  stressful  situations.  The  small  groups,  however,  were 
most  adversely  affected  when  a  nev/  member  came  into  the 
group;  each  member  of  a  smaller  group  has  a  stronger  rela- 
tive impact.   Gibb  (1951)  worked  with  experimental  groups 
ranging  in  size  from  one  to  96  members.   Three  groups  of 
vfiLTious  sizes  were  studied.   Each  group  performed  one  task 
under  a  stressful  situation  and  one  task  under  a  non-stresa- 
ful  situation.   Por  all  groups  both  the  number  and  quality 
of  solutions  were  better  under  the  non-stressful  situation. 
In  addition,  the  total  number  of  ideas  contributed  increased 
with  an  increase  in  group  size,  but  not  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  members  -  there  was  the  effect  of  diminishing 
returns.   Also,  as  more  formeilized  procedures  were  intro- 
duced, there  was  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  ideas  con- 
tributed.  In  a  study  of  5  and  12  member  Boy  Scout  groups, 
the  5  member  groups  arrived  at  a  higher  level  of  consensus 
after  discussion  than  the  larger  groups.   Also,  the  larger 
group  had  more  limited  participation  of  all  members  (Hare, 
1952),   These  results  agree  with  those  of  Bales,  Strodtbeck, 
Mills,  and  Hoseborough  (1951).   In  addition,  as  group  size 
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increases,  the  most  frequent  contributor  assuaes  an  even 
more  prominent  role  in  the  discussion,  and  the  larger  the 
group  the  greater  is  the  gap  between  the  amount  of  partici- 
pation by  the  most  frequent  and  the  least  frequent  con- 
tributor.  Stephen  and  Mishler  (1952)  also  found  the  higher 
the  rank  held  by  an  individual,  the  greater  his  participa- 
tion,  Hemphill  (1950)  observed  that  as  the  groups  increased 
in  size  -  the  breaking  point  appesired  to  be  about  50  -  the 
leader  showed  a  tendency  to  become  more  autocratic.   In- 
creased size  placed  greater  demands  on  the  time  and  atten- 
tion of  the  leaders  so  that  they  were  xinable  to  give 
individual  attention  to  the  special  problems  of  the  various 
members.   Equally  significant,  as  the  groups  increased  in 
size,  there  was  increased  tolerance  on  the  part  of  the 
members  in  accepting  autocratic  leadership.   The  members 
were  aware  of  the  change  in  the  leader's  behavior,  but 
recognized  his  increasingly  difficult  task  in  dealing  with 
a  larger  group.  Because  of  these  results,  the  author  con- 
cluded that  it  may  not  be  appropriate  to  apply  results  of 
small  group  studies  to  the  study  of  larger  groups.   In 
another  large  group  study,  member  attitudes  of  1100  chapters 
of  the  League  of  Women  Voters  were  measured  (Likert,  J,, 
1958).  Most  members  felt  the  league  increased  in  effective- 
ness as  a  chapter  approached  ^00  members,  but  beyond  that 
number  there  was  observed  a  gradual  decrease  in  the  propor- 
tion of  active  members.   At  higher  levels,  group  officers 
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w«ro  more  likely  to  porform  activities  that  ware  performed 
by  the  general  membership  of  smaller  groups,   A  decrease  In 
effectiveness  was  also  detected  when  a  league  meeting  was 
attended  by  a  visiting  official.  The  most  effective  leagues 
contained  a  relatively  greater  number  of  members  who  felt 
they  were  Influential  In  group  decisions;  they  were  also  the 
leagues  which  had  leaders  who  desired  that  the  members  be 
more  Influential,   The  greater  face-to-face  contact,  the 
greater  amount  of  general  Information  exchanged,  and  the 
more  satisfied  the  members,  the  more  effective  the  league 
tends  to  be.   It  also  appeared  that  a  certain  amount  of 
press\ire  on  all  morabors  to  participate  aided  the  group's 
effectiveness,  but  this  pressure  was  most  effective  when  It 
came  fran  the  other  raombers  rather  than  from  the  leaders. 
It  Is  well  to  recognize  that  few  managers  In  an  actual  work 
situation  supervise  directly  the  work  of  as  many  as  30 
employees.   It  Is  only  at  the  lowest  levels  In  an  organiza- 
tion that  there  are  any  significant  examples  of  a  manager 
having  30  or  more  subordinates  reporting  directly  to  him. 
When  this  does  occur,  it  Is  usually  in  circumstances  In  which 
most  of  the  subordinates  perform  nearly  the  same  type  of  work 
in  a  rather  close  geographic  area.   Also,  both  of  the 
previous  two  group  studies  suggest  that  even  though  sub- 
ordinates may  doslro  and  react  favorably  to  participation  In 
decision  making  with  their  Immodlate  superior,  they  will  not 
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necessarily  desire  or  expect  participation  with  management 
at  the  next  higher  level. 

Slater  (1958)  utilized  groups  ranging  In  size  frcm  2 
to  7  members.   Each  group  held  four  meetings  and  discussed 
human  relations  problems  of  a  "creative"  nature.  After 
each  meeting,  group  members  wore  asked  to  Indicate  their 
satisfaction  with  the  session.  Those  in  groups  with  more 
than  5  members  generally  reported  they  felt  the  groups  were 
disorderly,  that  there  was  wasted  time,  and  that  scrne  mem- 
bers were  "too  pushy,"  aggressive,  competitive,  and  "high-hand- 
ed"; some  members  asked  for  more  central  control.   In  groups 
with  less  than  5  members,  there  was  a  general  feeling  that 
the  groups  were  too  small;  for  the  smaller  groups,  observers 
concluded  that  In  the  smaller  groups,  interaction  through 
the  expression  of  Ideas,  was  inhibited  because  of  fear  by 
members  of  alienating  the  other  group  members  or  of 
destroying  the  group.   It  was  the  $   member  groups  in  which 
all  participants  felt  complete  satisfaction  with  both  the 
group  and  the  results  obtained.  South,  in  an  early  stiidy 
(1927 )»  using  3  and  6  member  groups  on  abstract  and  concrete 
problems,  found  that  3  member  groups  were  faster  than,  and 
as  accurate  as,  6  member  groups  on  concrete  problems;  6 
member  groups  were  faster  on  abstract  problems. 

In  summarizing  on  effect  of  group  size,  Talacchl  has 
concluded  that  "the  omall  organization  with  informal  face-to- 
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face  rolatlonshlps  betwoen  executives  and  rank  and  file  was 
found  to  be  most  efficient  economically  and  most  satisfying 
frcm  a  human  point  of  view. ,. .Increased  size  increases  di- 
vision of  labor  and  status  differentiation,  both  leading  to 
a  lower  level  of  employee  satisfaction."   The  following 
hypotheses  have  been  derived  (Talacchl,  1960)r 

1.  The  general  level  of  employee  satisfaction  is 
inversely  related  to  increased  size  of  the  production 
unit. 

2,  As  organization  size  increases,  the  level  of  satis- 
faction varies  as  follows: 

a«   Satisfaction  in  each  of  the  three  areas  con- 
cerned with  Interpersonal  relations  -  employee- 
managonent,  employee-supervisor,  and  employee- 
employee  -  decreases, 

b.   Satisfaction  in  non-material  rewards  of  the  job 
decreases, 

c#   Satisfaction  in  material  rewards  of  the  Job 
does  not  decrease. 

3»  The  level  of  employee  satisfaction  is  Inversely 
related  tor 

a.  Turnover, 

b«  Absenteeism. 

Group  ccGJiposition 

Gattell,  Saunders,  and  Stice  (1953)  experimentally 
studied  80  subjects  divided  into  groups  of  10  to  perform  a 
variety  of  tasks.   Group  judgment  was  found  best  when  the 
group  members  were  heterogeneous  in  sxirgency,  radicalism, 
character  intogratlon,  and  adventurosomenesa.  Decision 
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making  was  slowed  when  the  aieaihera  were  heterogeneous  In 
sensitivity,  suspiciousness,  and  aggressiveness.   However, 
Ghlselll  and  Lodaho  (1958)  using  10  groups  of  2,  5,  and  ^ 
members  in  a  skill  problem,  concluded  that  there  was  little 
effect  on  performance  whether  the  group  members  were  homo- 
geneous or  heterogeneous  in  characteristics, 

Hoffman  (1959)  has  studied  the  effect  of  member 
personality  on  group  problem  solving.   The  study  utilized 
nearly  180  students  divided  into  groups  of  ^.   One  type  of 
group  was  composed  of  persons  possessing  both  positive  and 
negative  characteristics.   The  other  type  of  group  included 
members  who  all  were  approximately  neutral.   Persons  who 
had  many  "directions"  available  were  more  likely  to  be  suc- 
cessful in  solving  problems  than  were  those  who  ware  in- 
flexible.  Generally,  it  was  concluded  that  the  abilities 
of  any  one  member  were  important  to  group  success  only  as 
he  related  himself  to  the  needs  of  the  other  members  of  the 
group.   In  this  study,  heterogeneous  groups  were  consistently 
superior  to  the  homogeneous  groups  on  all  tasks. 

Competition-cooperation 

Deutsch  (19^9)  compared  the  effects  of  competition 
versus  cooperation  within  groups.  Five  pairs  of  matched 
groups  meet  for  several  sessions  over  a  period  of  5  weeks 
to  solve  logical  puzzles  and  human  relations  problems.   The 
nembera  of  the  cooperative  groups  were  told  that  their 
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groups  were  to  be  evaluated  as  a  whole  compared  to  other 
groups;  members  of  the  conpetitivo  groups  were  told  that 
each  member  was  to  be  rajiked  on  an  individual  basis.   Co- 
operative groups  were  both  more  effective  in  obtaining 
their  goals  and  the  members  displayed  greater  satisfaction. 
The  cooperative  groups  had:   higher  production  in  quality 
and  quantity,  stronger  group  pressure  to  achieve,  more 
efficient  division  of  labor,  more  efficient  coordination, 
fewer  communication  problems,  greater  friendliness,  and 
greater  satisfaction  with  the  group  and  the  group's  perfor- 
mance. 

Group  member  preferences 

In  a  highly  meaningful  study  of  an  actual  work 
situation,  VanZelst  (1952)  had  ceirpenters  and  bricklayers 
on  a  housing  project  select,  by  sociometric  regrouping,  the 
other  craftsmen  with  whom  they  wanted  to  work.  Work  teams 
were  assigned  on  the  basis  of  these  preferences.   After  the 
reassignments ,  Job  satisfaction  increased,  turnover  decreased, 
and  output  increased  by  over  3.5  per  cent. 

Group  communications 

Relationships  between  members  are  influenced  to  a 
great  extent  by  the  communication  nets  within  the  organiza- 
tion.  Studies  by  Leavitt  (1951)  have  been  widely  quoted; 
other  researchers  have  conducted  similar  experiments  and 
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have  expanded  upon  Leavitt's  original  approach.  Figure 
9-1  displays  communication  nets  with  which  Leavltt  experi- 
mented.  Each  circle  indicates  an  individual  member  in  the 
net;  the  lines  between  the  circles  indicate  the  lines  of 
communication  permitted.   Generally  speaking,  of  the  follow- 
ing "communication  nets,"  the  wheel  is  the  fastest,  especi- 
ally for  more  simple  problems,  while  the  circle  provides 
the  greater  satisfaction  for  the  members  as  well  as  often 
being  the  most  effective  for  complex  problems. 


Circle       Chain  T  Wheel 

Fig.  9-l.-Communication  nets. 

The  form  of  the  net  affects  the  centrality  of  the 
various  members  which,  in  turn,  affects  member  behavior, 
the  amount  of  independent  action,  and  produces  different 
activities,  accuracy,  satisfactions,  leadership  behaviors, 
and  recognitions.   Utilizing  Leavitt's  approach,  Guetzkow  and 
Dill  (1957)  studied  the  performance  of  56  groups  of  5  men 
each.   Each  member  was  provided  one  piece  of  information 
required  for  the  solution  to  a  problem.   The  goal  was  to 
find  which  piece  of  information  was  missing.  Each  group 
performed  20  tasks.  To  the  nets  utilized  by  Leavitt,  the 
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reseaxchers  added  an  "all  channel"  not  -  Figure  9-2  - 
permitting  all  members  to  communicate  with  all  other  members. 


Fig.  9-2. -All  channel  net. 

The  following  are  results  of  the  study.  The  circle  and  the 
all  channel  tended  to  be  time  consuming  unless  a  hierarchy 
of  command  was  developed  within  the  group.   That  is,  al- 
though the  freer  communication  of  those  two  nets  led  to 
more  efficient  operation,  the  members  needed  structure  and 
guidance.   Both  the  circle  and  the  all  channel  nets  were 
equally  rapid  when  hiereirchies  were  established.   At  the 
beginning  of  the  tests  the  all  channel  net  sent  more  messages 
than  the  circle,  but  as  the  groups  became  more  organized,  the 
number  of  messages  for  both  groups  decreased.   The  all  chan- 
nel net  led  to  even  higher  motivation  than  the  circle.   Again, 
the  optimal  persons  for  particular  positions  in  the  organi- 
zation established  the  social  structure  -  the  hierarchy  and 
status  relations  -  in  the  net;  when  communication  restricts 
the  selection  of  the  optimal  persons,  the  establishment  of 
the  social  structure  is  retarded.  Freedom  of  communication 
was  found  to  increase  group  effectiveness  through  insightful  , 
and  planning  mechanisms. 
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Group  Influeaco  oa  members 

A  number  of  studies  have  indicated  the  influence  of 
the  group  on  the  individual  in  causing  him  to  change  his 
attitudes  and/or  his  behavior  (Asch,  1955,  1956;  Crutchfield, 
1955;  Pennington,  Hararey,  and  Bass,  1952).   The  most 
frequently  cited  study  is  that  of  Lewin  (1952)  in  which  the 
attempt  was  made,  during  the  Second  Vorld  Vax,  to  induce 
housewives  to  use  lesser  grades  of  meat  in  their  cooking. 
For  groups  in  which  the  lecture  method  was  used,  only  5  per 
cent  of  the  housewives  tried  the  lesser  grades  recommended; 
in  groups  using  the  discussion  method,  33  per  cent  tried 
them.   Bennett  (1955)  cautions  that  discussion  alone  is  not 
sufficient,  however.   Following  the  group  discussion,  the 
individual  participant  must  also  make  the  decision  to  act, 
preferably  orally  so  that  a  commitment  is  made  and  heard  by 
others,  and  the  individual  also  needs  to  perceive  that  the 
other  members  of  the  group  have  made  a  commitment  to  change. 
Walker  (19^8)  adds  that,  for  greater  commitment,  it  is  also 
important  that  those  to  be  influenced  understand  the  back- 
ground information  on  how  the  decision  was  made. 

The  Task 

Emphasis  in  this  chapter  to  this  point  has  emphasized 
the  effect  of  group  composition  and  organization  structure 
or  the  effectiveness  of  the  group.   In  the  following  studies, 
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examples  are  presented  which  point  out  the  reactions  of 
Individuals  and  groups  as  they  are  affected  by  the  tasks  In 
which  they  are  Involved,   Attention  to  the  Influence  of 
tasks  Is  of  considerable  significance  for  the  leader;  It  Is 
because  of  the  tasks  that  the  manager  and  his  subordinates 
are  employed,  and  It  Is  through  the  effective  direction  of 
subordinates  In  this  performance  of  their  tasks  that  the 
leader's  effectiveness  Is  observed.  Few  organizations  can 
be  found  that  have  a  greater  variety  of  tasks  and  special- 
ties to  be  performed  than  the  hospital.  An  understanding 
of  the  task  as  related  to  group  effectiveness  should  be  a 
major  concern  of  hospital  managers  In  all  departments, 

Lewis  (19U4)  has  concluded  that  not  all  group  members 
are  dominated  by  a  drive  for  ego  satisfaction  or  for  the 
acccxnpllshment  of  personal  goals,  but  frequently  are  moti- 
vated directly  by  the  demand  of  the  objective  situation 
Itself, 

Type  of  work 

In  their  attitudes  toward  their  Jobs,  It  was  foxind 
by  Kelly  and  Thomas  (19li.9)  that  overall  satisfaction  of 
workers  In  coal  mines  was  low,  even  though  70  per  cent  of 
the  minors  s\irveyed  considered  management  fair  and  6$  per 
cent  said  they  considered  wages  adequate*  The  significant 
aspect  causing  tholr  generally  negative  attitudes  was  the 
job  itself  whloh  was  considered  to  bo  unhealthy  and  unsafe 
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by  the  men.  Kerr  and  Siegal  (195*),  in  a  study  of  labor- 
management  relations,  found  that  certain  industries  typically 
had  greater  labor  strife  than  others.   The  phenomena  was 
seen  as  being  inherent  within  the  industries  themselves  be- 
cause the  same  patterns  held  even  between  nations.   For 
example,  coal  mining  typically  had  a  high  amount  of  labor 
management  strife  while  the  clothing  industry  did  not. 
Strife  was  most  closely  associated  with:   large  numbers  of 
workers,  homogeneity  of  duties  among  workers,  workers  living 
close  together  in  the  community,  and  a  worker  group  being 
relatively  isolated  from  workers  who  performed  other  types 
duties  and  management,   Trist  (1951) »  in  a  study  of  under- 
ground coal  mining,  found  an   increase  in  absenteeism,  quits, 
and  psychosomatic  disorders  when  the  work  was  reorganized  so 
that  there  was  less  face-to-face  contact  between  workers  on 
the  job. 

Group  member  tasks 

Benne  and  Sheats  (19^8),  in  an  extensive  study  of 
discussion  groups,  have  classified  various  functions  that 
are  performed  by  the  group  members  as  a  discussion  pro- 
gresses.  As  would  be  expected,  certain  personadities  are 
more  likely  to  perform  certain  of  the  roles  identified. 
However,  the  situation  itself  appears  to  create  opportuni- 
ties for  members  to  perform  in  particular  ways  at  particular 
times.  The  three  major  classifications  of  roles  for  group 
discussion  are: 
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1,  Group  task  roles ;  The  participant  role  is  related 
to  the  task  which  the  group  is  deciding  to  undertake  or 
has  undertaken.   The  roles  facilitate  and  coordinate 
group  effort  in  the  selection,  definition,  and  solu- 
tion of  a  common  problem. 

2,  Group  building  roles;   Members  are  oriented  toward 
the  functioning  or  the  group  as  a  group.   The  roles  are 
to  alter  or  maintain  the  group  way  of  working,  to 
strengthen  the  group,  and  to  regulate  the  group. 

5.   Individual  roles;   These  are  not  member  roles  as 
suchT   These  participants  are  directed  toward  the 
satisfaction  of  individual  needs.   Some  of  the  indi- 
vidual goals  are  not  relevant  to  either  the  group  task 
or  to  the  function  of  the  group. 

While  Benne  and  Sheata  point  out  that  particular  roles 
must  be  played  at  appropriate  times  for  maximum  group  effec- 
tiveness, Bales  (1957)  has  found  that  group  nembers,  consci- 
ously or  unconsciously,  generally  recognize  the  role  that 
needs  to  be  played.   In  his  study,  50  groups  of  5  members 
each  met  in  a  series  of  4  meetings  with  the  assigned  task 
of  arriving  at  a  single  solution  to  a  problem  posed  to  them. 
In  the  first  meeting,  the  most  liked  member  was  the  one  who 
was  perceived  by  the  other  members  as  providing  the  best 
ideas  and  was  able  to  guide  the  discussion;  by  the  fourth, 
and  last,  meeting,  the  best  liked  was  chosen  for  the  same 
reasons  -  the  best  ideas  and  ability  to  guide  discussion  - 
but  the  member  chosen  first  in  the  first  session  had 
typically  dropped  to  fourth  place  in  popularity  by  the  last 
session.   In  the  first  meeting,  members  see  a  need  for  an 
"idea"  man  who  is  task  oriented  and  aggressive;  by  the  last 
meeting,  when  much  of  the  preliminary  searchins  has  been 
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concluded,  the  group  wants  a  social-eaotional  specialist. 
Apparently,  in  most  cases,  the  leader  in  the  first  meeting 
is  not  perceptive  enough  to  recognize  that  the  criteria  for 
leadership  success  have  changed  with  a  change  in  task 
development. 

Leadership  and  Attitudes 

Similar  results  of  changes  in  attitudes  brought  about 
by  changes  in  tasks  have  been  reported  in  a  study  by  Tannen- 
baum  (1957).   Two  hundred  women  employees  were  measured  on 
26  personality  traits.  During  the  investigation,  half  of 
the  subjects  experienced  an  increase  in  management  control 
and  half  a  decrease.   After  a  time,  changes  in  the  personali- 
ties of  members  of  both  groups  were  found.   The  resxilts 
indicate  that  personality  traits  move  to  be  in  equilibrium 
with  the  environment. 

Leadership  and  member  contact 

In  a  scientific  setting,  Meltser  (193»6)  has  observed 
scientific  productivity  was  highest  when  those  performing 
research  were  given  adequate  freedom.   Those  who  were  less 
productive  had  less  freedom  and  had  less  in  equipment  with 
which  to  work,  Pelz  (1957)  presents  another  study  of  a 
scientific  setting.  He  has  found  the  most  productive  en- 
vironment for  productive  research  is  one  in  which  the 
researcher  has  frequent  contact  with  his  superior.   The 
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supei^lsor  must  show  an  actlv©  Intoreat  In  the  work,  but 
muBt  display  a  form  of  "handa-off  direction*" 

The  "Isolate""  scientist  who  rarely  has  contact  with 
his  colleagues.  Is  likely  to  be  lower  In  production;  his  Is 
a  situation  of  freedom  without  stimulation.  The  more  pro- 
ductive researcher  la  also  more  likely  to  have  contact  with 
those  who  disagree  with  him  as  a  form  of  stimulation.  There 
Is  also  need  for  support,  however.   The  most  productive 
tend  to  have  the  same  goals  as  their  supervisor  or  a  re- 
spected colleague. 

In  a  series  of  I],   person  group  studies,  Nash  and  Wolfe 
(1957)  had  each  subject  explain  his  response  to  a  Rorschack 
Ink  Blot  Test  card  to  the  rest  of  the  group.  Each  member 
was  to  explain  his  response  to  the  group.   One  member  from 
each  group  was  sent  to  2  different  groups  after  3  Initial 
trials  with  his  original  group.  The  same  method  of  explain- 
ing responses  was  repeated  with  each  new  membership  group. 
Finally,  the  rotating  members  were  returned  to  their  original 
groups.   It  was  found  that  the  "stranger""  was  less  Inventive 
In  the  new  groups  than  were  the  regular  members  of  that 
group.   The  strangers  tended  to  be  more  constrained  and 
Inhibited,   However,  when  they  returned  to  their  original 
groups,  they  tended  to  be  more  Inventive  than  their  fellow 
members  who  had  not  left  the  group. 
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Behavior  aind  tasks 

The  role  of  the  leader  often  affects  significantly 
the  behavior  and  attitudes  of  the  person  performing  the 
leader's  role.   In  one  study  (Berkewitz,  1956),  forty  col- 
lege students  were  divided  by  personality  characteristics  of 
high,  moderate,  and  low  ascendancy.   Theoretically,  in  any 
group  activity,  the  high,  followed  by  the  moderate,  and 
finally  the  low  ascendant  personality,  in  that  order,  would 
be  expected  to  become  the  group  leader.  However,  for  the 
study,  the  communication  net  for  the  group  was  so  structured 
that  all  members  were  rotated  into  the  position  of  leader 
at  least  once,  and  all  the  other  members  were  required  to 
communicate  with  the  leader  for  the  group  to  accomplish 
its  tasks.   With  experience,  even  the  low  ascendant  members 
in  the  central  -  leadership  -  position  became  more  like  the 
high  ascendant  person  when  in  the  central  position.   The 
demands  of  the  position  tend  to  count  more  in  determining 
behavior  than  the  individuals'  characteristic  levels  of 
ascendance. 

Attitudes  and  task 

The  second  example  of  the  leadership  role  on  behavior 
and  attitudes,  comes  from  industry  (Lieberman,  195^»  1956). 
A  company  wide  attitude  survey  was  made  in  which  2500  of  the 
^00  employees  were  asked  to  complete  questionnaires.   The 
following  yeai*,  of  the  2500  workers,  25  had  been  promoted  to 
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the  position  of  foreman;  55  had  been  elected  by  their  fellow 
workers  to  he  union  shop  stewards,  1  second  questionnaire 
was  administered  to  these  new  foremen  and  stewards.   The 
first  questionnaires  filled  out  by  these  58  employees  before 
their  advancements  were  compared  with  the  results  of  those 
who  had  not  changed  status.   Those  promoted  had  indicated 
greater  dissatisfaction  with  their  Jobs,  were  of  higher 
intelligence,  and  believed  they  had  more  ability  than  their 
co-workero.   After  their  promotion,  the  new  foremen  saw  the 
company  as  a  better  place  to  work,  and  held  more  favorable 
attitudes  toward  management.  The  new  stewards  were  more 
favorably  disposed  toward  the  union  than  they  had  been 
before  their  election,   A  third  study  was  conducted  after 
the  lapse  of  another  two  years.   Twelve  of  the  newly  pro- 
moted foremen  still  held  their  positions;  of  the  55  newly 
elected  stewards,  6  remained  in  that  position.   The  foremen 
who  were  returned  to  worker  status  lost  most  of  the  newly 
gained  favorable  attitudes  about  the  compaxiy  and  its  manage- 
ment. Those  who  continued  as  foremen  held  their  new  atti- 
tudes or  became  even  more  pro-management.   There  was  no 
further  marked  change  in  the  shop  stewards,  either  those 
who  were  no  longer  stewards  or  those  who  continued  as 
stewards.  The  author  suggests  that  the  role  steward  is 
more  like  that  of  a  worker  than  is  the  role  foreman  so 
there  is  less  likelihood  that  the  stewards'  attitudes  would 
change.  Per  the  foremen,  change  in  roles  brought  about  both 
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a  change  In  raferenco  groups  and  membership  groups.  This, 
In  turn,  created  a  now  frame  of  reference,  new  self  con- 
cepts, and  new  vested  Lntereats. 

Summary 

A  brief  look  has  been  made  of  the  group  as  affected 
by  Its  composition,  structure,  and  tasks.   It  has  been 
suggested  that  although  certain  generalizations  can  be  made, 
each  group  must  be  looked  at  specifically*  Recognizing 
the  Importance  of  these  variables,  and  having  already  dis- 
cussed the  leader  In  Chapter  VII,  Chapter  X  specifically 
deals  with  leadership  -  the  bringing  together  of  the  leader 
end  subordinates  in  a  given  organizational  setting  to  per- 
form a  particular  task  in  a  specific  manner  for  greatest 
efficiency  and  effectiveness.   It  is  certainly  the  most 
effective  leadership  to  which  the  management  development 
program  should  be  directed. 


CHAPTER  X 
LEADERSHIP:   A  METHOD 
Leadership  Patterns 

Available  leadership  patterns 

Tannenbaum  and  Schmidt  (1958)  have  presented  a  con- 
ceptualization of  the  various  leadership  patterns  available 
to  the  leader,  Pigxire  10-1  is  taken  from  their  presentation. 

These  leadership  forms  need  not  be  viewed  on  an 
"either-or"  basis.   Theoretically,  the  leader  may  use  a 
number  of  forms,  making  his  choice  on  the  basis  of  the  total 
situation.  Various  terns  have  been  used  to  identify  the 
basic  leadership  patterns,  but  for  purposes  here  the  term 
Autocratic  Leadership  refers  to  leadership  behavior  sug- 
gested at  the  left  of  the  scale  on  Figure  10-1,   Such  a 
leader  mainly  seeks  obedience  from  his  group.  He  determines 
policy  and  considers  decision  making  his  responsibility 
alone.  Democratic  Leadership  refers  to  the  form  of  leader- 
ship on  the  scale  to  right  of  center.   (Basically,  this  is 
variously  called  in  the  literature  by  such  terms  as: 
Participative  Management,  Participative  Consultation,  and 
Theory  Y.)  In  this  approach  the  leader  draws  ideas  and 
suggestion  from  the  group  through  discussion  and  consulta- 
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tion.  Group  members  are  encouraged  to  take  part  in  setting 
policy.   The  leader's  job  is  mainly  that  of  moderator.   The 
term  Laissez  Paire  -  "let  alone"  -  Leadership  refers  to  the 
leadership  pattern  on  the  right  of  the  scale.   The  leader 
exercises  a  minimum  of  control  and  acts  mainly  as  an  infor- 
mation booth.   He  plays  down  his  role  in  the  group's 
activity.   He  is  on  hand  mainly  to  provide  materials  and 
information.   It  is  of  value  to  observe  the  effectiveness 
of  groups  under  each  of  these  varied  forms  of  leadership. 

An  experiment  in  leadership 

The  three  terms  for  leadership  behavior  as  defined 
above  were  adapted  in  a  series  of  studies  with  boys'  groups 
(Lewin  and  Lippitt,  1938;  Lewin,  Lippitt,  and  White,  1959; 
White  and  Lippitt,  1955).   Early  studies  in  this  series  in- 
volved the  autocratic  and  democratic  methods  of  leadership; 
later  the  laissez  faire  method  was  introduced. 

The  procedure. -In  these  studies,  boys,  10  to  12  years 
of  age,  volunteered  for  membership  in  a  club.   They  were 
divided  into  groups  after  being  matched  for  such  factors  as 
friendship,  rejection,  general  popularity,  and  leadership. 
Initially,  each  group  was  subjected  to  one  of  the  three 
forms  of  leadership  -  autocratic,  democratic,  or  laissez 
faire  -  with  adult  leaders  performing  the  type  of  leadership 
role  on  a  predetermined  basis.   Task  projects  for  group 
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participation  included  mask  making,  mural  painting,  soap 
carving,  and  model  airplane  construction. 

In  the  autocratically  led  groups,  policy  was  set  by 
the  adult  leader,  the  members  were  told  what  jobs  to  per- 
form, how  to  do  them,  and  were  told  the  other  members  with 
whom  they  were  to  work.   Further  actions  were  left  uncertain 
in  the  minds  of  the  members.   The  leader  remained  aloof  from 
the  group  and  what  contact  he  had  with  them  concerning 
praise  or  criticism  was  on  an  individual  basis.   In  the 
democratic  groups,  the  projects  were  selected  by  the  members 
within  limits  set  by  the  leader,  the  members  were  free  to 
work  with  other  members  of  their  own  choice,  and  they  di- 
vided the  work  in  the  manner  they  chose.   The  leader  sug- 
gested alternative  approaches  leaving  final  decisions  to 
the  members.   He  remained  objective  in  his  comments  and 
evaluations.   In  the  laissez  faire  method,  the  members  were 
given  complete  freedom  without  the  leader's  participation, 
limiting  his  activity  to  providing  materials  and  giving  aid 
only  when  asked. 

The  results. -In  all  groups,  for  a  given  type  of 
leadership,  the  results  were  basically  the  same.   In  the 
autocratic  groups,  the  members  tended  to  be  in  a  high  state 
of  tension,  there  were  unstable  group  structures,  many  at- 
tempts to  ascendance  were  made  by  members,  members  tended 
to  be  careless  in  their  work,  much  of  the  work  was  left 
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unfinished,  work  became  disorganized,  and  non-work  behavior 
resulted  when  the  leader  left  the  room.   In  the  democratic 
groups,  there  were  greater  expressions  of  cooperation  be- 
tween members,  more  examples  of  praise  of  the  work  done  by 
others,  greater  evidences  of  friendliness,  more  objective 
appraisals  in  comments  toward  each  other,  greater  signs  of 
a  feeling  of  group  membership,  more  stable  group  structures 
and,  on  the  whole,  superior  finished  products.   The  results 
of  the  laissez  faire  method  have  not  been  as  clearly  docu- 
mented, but  it  appears  little  coordinated  effort  was  ever 
obtained.   Without  some  limitations  and  guidance,  little 
was  ever  accomplished  and  much  "horse  play"  occurred. 

Alternative  methods  were  introduced  by  having  the 
adult  leaders  change  their  patterns  of  leadership  behavior, 
and  by  rotating  the  adult  leaders  so  that  each  group  was 
exposed  to  two  or  more  adult  leaders  and  to  all  three  forms 
of  leadership.   The  results  tended  to  be  consistent.   After 
a  time,  each  group  reacted  to  the  particular  leadership 
pattern  so  that  their  behavior  was  as  described  above.   The 
critical  factor  in  the  behavior  and  productivity  of  the 
groups  was  concluded  to  be  the  form  of  leadership. 

The  possible  conclusion  is  that  the  autocratic  method 
does  not  permit  individual  freedom  and  the  members  seek 
other  forms  of  expression  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  leader 
established  goals.   The  members  of  the  democratic  groups 
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were  allowed  to  express  the^iselvea  concerning  formal  goals 
with  the  result  that  thej  did  not  seek  less  productive 
means  of  expression;  their  energies  were  directed  towcird 
group  goals.   The  laissez  faire  method,  however,  appeared 
to  go  too  far  in  permitting  free  e>cpressioa;  little  of  a 
constructive  nature  was  gained  in  the  absence  of  direction. 

Attitudes  of  leaders 

McGregor  (I960)  has  identified  what  he  considers  to 
be  assumptions  managers  make  about  their  subordinates  when 
thej   apply  autocratic  leadership.   The  autocratic  manager 
believes  that: 

1.  The  average  human  being  has  an  inherent  dislike  of 
work  and  will  avoid  it  if  he  can. 

2.  Because  of  this  dislike  of  work,  most  people  must 
be  coerced,  controlled,  directed,  and  threatened  with 
punishment  to  get  them  to  put  forth  adequate  effort 
toward  the  achievement  of  organizational  objectives, 

3.  The  average  human  being  prefers  to  be  directed, 
wishes  to  avoid  responsibility,  has  relatively  little 
ambition,  and  wants  security  above  all  else. 

On  the  other  hand,  McGregor  suggests  the  democratic 
leader  perceives  his  subordinates  from  a  different  frame  of 
reference.   The  assximptions  made  by  the  democratic  leader 
are : 

1,  The  expenditure  of  physical  and  mental  effort  in 
•  work  is  as  natural  as  play  or  rest. 

2,  External  control  over  an  individual  and  threat  of 
punishment  are  not  the  only  means  for  bringing  about 
effort  toward  organizational  objectives. 
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3.  Coinmltment  to  objectives  Is  a  function  of  the  re- 
wards associated  with  tholr  achievement. 

l\..     The  average  hximan  being  learns,  under  proper  coo- 
ditlons,  not  only  to  accept  but  to  seek  responsibility. 

5»   The  capacity  to  exercise  a  relatively  high  degree 
of  imagination.  Ingenuity,  and  creativity  In  the  solu- 
tion of  organizational  probleais  is  widely,  not  narrowly, 
distributed  in  the  population, 

6,  Under  conditions  of  modern  industrial  life,  the 
Intellectual  potentialities  of  the  average  human  being 
are  oly  partially  utilized. 


Leadership  on-the-job 

There  is  properly  some  question  whether  results  obtain- 
ed under  experimental  conditions,  using  a  group  of  boys  with 
an  adult  leader,  and  meeting  on  a  periodic  basis,  can  be 
generalized  to  an  actual  work  situation  with  adult  employees, 
in  a  formal  organization,  performing  on  a  day-to-day  basis. 
An  attempt  to  answer  this  question  has  been  presented  in  a 
number  of  studies.   One  of  the  best  documented  studies  re- 
lated to  this  concerns  a  production  problem  in  a  clothing 
manufacturing  plant  described  by  Coch  and  French  (1914-8), 

The  procedure. -The  study  concerned  the  changing  of 
work  procedures  to  an  improved  method  of  assembly  developed 
by  the  production  department.   One  control  group  and  3 
experimental  groups  were  used.  The  control  group  was  treated 
as  had  been  done  in  the  past  when  a  production  change  was 
raadep  the  production  department  made  the  study,  modified  the 
job,  end  established  a  new  piece  late.  A  meeting  was  held 
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to  notify  the  affected  workers  of  the  change,  Questions 
from  workers  were  answered.  After  this  brief  orientation, 
the  employees  returned  to  their  work  stations  to  begin  the 
new  procedures. 

In  experimental  group  1,  a  similar  meeting  was  held. 
Workers  were  told  that  a  production  change  was  necessary. 
In  addition,  need  for  the  change  was  graphically  illustra- 
ted by  showing  the  workers  two  identical  garments,  one 
assembled  by  the  old  method  and  one  by  the  improved  method, 
pointing  out  that  the  new  method  reduced  production  time  by 
half,   Meinagement  then  presented  its  plan  for  making  the 
change.   Selected  workers  from  the  group  would  be  trained 
in  the  new  method.   Standards  would  be  based  on  the  perfor- 
mance of  these  trial  workers,  and  the  trial  workers  would, 
in  turn,  train  the  other  members  of  group.   The  group 
accepted  the  plan  without  discussion.   Following  this  meet- 
ing, the  trial  group  met,  discussed  the  problem,  made  sug- 
gestions, and  began  working  on  the  new  method. 

Experimental  groups  2  and  3  each  contained  fewer 
members  than  did  either  the  control  group  or  experimental 
group  1,   The  introductory  procedure  was  the  same  as  for 
experimental  group  1  except  that  all  workers  tried  the  new 
method  in  the  beginning  after  discussion  -  all  were  "trial" 
workers. 
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The  results. -The  control  group  can  he  compared,  with- 
in limits,  to  the  boy's  groups  (White  and  Lippitt,  1955) 
under  autocratic  leadership.   The  experimental  groups, 
especially  2  and  5>  came  closer  to  representing  the  boys' 
democratic  groups  although  the  amount  of  group  decision 
making  was  less  than  for  the  boys'  groups.   Experimental 
group  1  would  fall  somewhere  between  the  control  group  and 
experimental  group  2  and  3  -  somewhere  between  the  center 
and  the  lefthand  side  of  the  scale  in  Figure  10-1. 

The  results  were  as  would  be  anticipated  from  the 
results  found  in  the  boy's  groups.   The  control  group 
actually  dropped  in  production  immediately  after  the  change, 
and  over  a  period  of  ^0  days  never  recovered  to  the  level 
of  output  under  the  old,  theoretically  less  efficient  method. 
The  behavior  of  the  group  was  characterized  as  displaying 
"aggression  against  majiagement , "  which  included  worker  con- 
flicts with  the  methods  engineer,  hostile  expressions  toward 
their  supervisor,  restrictions  of  output,  and  a  general  lack 
of  cooperation  with  the  supervisors.   Within  this  'i-O   day 
period,  17  operators  quit  their  Jobs, 

In  experimental  group  1,  there  was  an  initial  de- 
crease in  production  below  the  level  of  the  old  method,  but 
this  soon  was  recovered,  and,  eventually,  production  ex- 
ceeded that  obtained  under  the  old  method.   There  were  signs 
of  cooperation,  and  workers  were  permissive  and  worked  well 
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with  both  the  methods  engineer  and  their  supervisor.   One 
aggressive  act  was  reported  in  the  '^-O  day  follow-up. 

For  experimental  groups  2  and  5i  in  which  the  great- 
est amount  of  individual  and  group  expression  occurred 
during  planning,  production  immediately  increased  at  the 
time  of  the  change,  and  throughout  the  study  was  con- 
sistently higher  than  that  of  the  other  two  groups.   In 
addition,  no  aggressive  acts  were  reported  and  none  of  the 
workers  quit  their  jobs. 

It  is  unfortunate  for  comparative  purposes  that  the 
laissez  faire  method  was  not  as  well.   (It  is  also  to  be 
noted  that  an  additional  variable  was  introduced  by  not 
holding  the  sizes  of  the  groups  constajit  -  the  smaller 
groups  were  the  most  productive  after  the  change.)  How- 
ever, there  is  the  indication  that  permitting  group  parti- 
cipation in  decision  making  within  limits  set  by  the  leader 
contributes  to  greater  output  ajid  less  disruption  from 
aggressive  acts  and  labor  turnover. 

The  Effective  Leader 

In  a  review  of  the  literature  from  1900  to  1957,  Mann 
(1959)  found  certain  characteristics  of  successful  leaders. 
The  most  successful  were  more  dominant,  more  extroverted, 
more  masculine,  and  less  conservative.   They  also  had  a 
greater  interpersonal  sensitivity  than  persons  on  the 
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average,  Kahn  (1956),  in  concluding  from  studies  of  leader- 
ship behavior,  related  to  productivity,  found  that  leaders 
of  high  production  groups  tended  to  be  employee-centered  In 
their  approach  as  observed  by  researchers,  and  were  per- 
ceived by  their  subordinates  as  being  both  employee-centered 
and  production  centered.  This  was  In  contrast  to  the  less 
effective  leaders  who  perceived  themselves,  and  were  per- 
ceived by  their  subordinates,  as  being  production  centered 
only. 

It  Is  appropriate  to  review  fxirther  studies  In  an 
attempt  to  ascertain  If  certain  leadership  behaviors  can 
be  Identified  as  being  most  effective  In  a  variety  of 
situations. 

Leadership  related  to  tasks 

Insurance  agency. -Llkert  and  Wllllts  (I9I4.O)  compared 
the  sales  performance  of  life  Insurance  agencies  to  the 
agents'  perceptions  of  the  managers'  behaviors.  The  results 
given  In  Flgtire  10-2  are  based  on  comments  of  the  agents 
concerning  the  behavior  of  the  managers  who  supervised  their 
work. 

Managers  who  were  Interested  in  their  agents  as 
individuals  -  or  were  seen  by  the  agents  as  being  Interested 
in  them  -  were  shown  to  be  the  ones  with  the  most  effective 
work  groups  as  measured  by  actual  sales  perf onaance. 
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Trait  of  the  Manager 


Cooperative  with  agents 
Interested  in  Agent's  success 
Democratic  toward  agents 
Sincere  in  dealing  with 

agents 
Enthusiastic  about  the  im- 
portance of  the  work 
Capable  planner  auad  organizer 
Knows  life  insurance 
Friendly  personality 
"Pine  fellow" 


Tavorable  Comments 
(la%) 

Superior 
Agencies 

Mediocre 
Agencies 

92 

100 

81 

91 

35 

54 
36 
55 

95 

50 

55 
93 
93 

100 

5 

85 

63 

100 

Pig.  10-2. -Relationship  of  agency  performance  to 

management  practices  shown  by  favorable 
comments  of  agents  on  their  managers' 
behavior. 


Mediocre  agencies  are  supervised  by  managers  who  were  more 
autocratic;  the  superior  agencies  are  meinaged  by  those  who 
are  more  democratic.   There  may  be  a  point  at  which  the 
manager  may  go  too  fax  in  allowing  his  subordinates  freedom. 
When  agents  were  paid  on  a  commission  and  then  allowed 
absolute  freedom  in  how  they  spent  all  of  their  time,  they 
tended  to  be  less  successful  than  when  their  schedules  were 
controlled  more  closely  by  the  manager.   This  is  roughly 
a  comparison  between  the  laissez  faire  and  democratic 
leadership  patterns. 

Tactical  problems. -Havron  and  Grath  (1961)  have  ob- 
served the  effectiveness  of  leadership  in  Army  rifle  squads 
conduct  in  tactical  problems  and  Air  Force  airplane  crews 
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during  survival  training.   In  all  cases,  tbe  ability  of  the 
groups  to  perform  was  affected  by  the  ability  and  training 
of  the  leader,  the  ability  and  training  of  the  group  mem- 
bers, the  type  of  mission  to  which  they  were  assigned,  and 
the  total  environmental  situation  (terrain,  vegetation, 
visibility,  tactical  conditions,  and  "enemy"  action).   Job 
knowledge  of  the  leader  appeared  to  be  the  most  crucial 
single  predictor  of  total  squad  performance.   Intelligence 
was  also  found  to  be  highly  important.   There  were  excep- 
tions, however.   The  one  leader  with  the  highest  performing 
rifle  squad,  had  relatively  low  intelligence  and  low  Job 
knowledge.   The  significant  factor  in  this  case  was  the 
extra  effort  exerted  by  the  squad  members.   This  is  an 
additional  example  to  indicate  that  although  certain  char- 
acteristics tend  to  be  most  effective,  the  total  situation 
must  be  analyzed  to  fully  understand  the  results.   In 
ambiguous  situations,  for  most  squads,  the  leader  who  gave 
some  order,  no  matter  how  inappropriate,  derived  more  confi- 
dence from  his  men  amd  was  the  leader  who  tended  to  be  more 
effective. 

In  some  groups,  all  of  the  members  were  given  special 
training  concerning  the  importance  of  leadership  and  the 
responsibilities  of  the  subordinates.   In  subsequent  tacti- 
cal problems,  when  the  leaders  and  their  assistants  were 
made  administrative  "casualties,"  those  squads  with  the 
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special  training  performed  nearly  as  well  as  when  their 
leaders  were  in  command;  squads  without  the  special  training 
did  less  well  when  their  leaders  were  absent* 

This  report  is  especially  significant  because  of  the 
stereotype  generally  held  about  the  autocratic  Army  sergeant, 

Railroad  repair  crews, -Katz«  Maccoby,  Gurin,  and 
PI our  (1951)  have  studied  the  effects  of  leadership  among 
railroad  repair  crews.   It  might  be  seen  as  more  logical  for 
salesmen  in  an  insurance  agency  to  be  allowed  a  certain 
amount  of  freedom  of  activity  to  obtain  prospects  and  must 
be  permitted  to  sell  in  the  manner  each  agent  finds  the 
most  effective  for  him.   It  may  be  more  difficult  to  visual- 
ize how  a  repair  crew  can  be  allowed  much  freedom  while 
working  in  teams  with  limited  time  to  do  a  given  job  in  a 
specified  manner.   One  measure  of  high  and  low  producing 
repair  crews  is  presented  in  Figure  10-5. 

Punitive  (critical)   Nonpunitive 

High  producing  foremen       ^0  60 

Low  producing  foremen        57  '••3 

Fig.  10-3, -Foremen's  reaction  to  a  poor  job  as  reported 
by  their  men. 

The  leader  who  is  highly  critical  of  his  men  tends 
to  supervise  a  group  with  low  performance.   The  more  effec- 
tive leader  tends  to  be  one  vrho  utilizes  the  occurrence  of 
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an  error  as  an  opportunity  to  train  his  nen,  not  to  criti- 
cize them.   Although  it  is  possible  the  pattern  of  leadership 
is  important  to  group  performance,  it  appears  not  to  he  the 
only  variahle.   This  leads  to  a  question  whether  the  employ- 
ee oriented  manager  develops  a  more  effective  work  group  or 
if  the  manager  who  has  a  more  effective  work  group  can 
afford  to  he  more  considerate  of  his  group  because  the 
pressure  is  not  go  great.   In  the  case  of  the  railroad  re- 
pair gangs,  it  was  found  the  leaders  -  autocratic  and  demo- 
cratic alike  -  tended  to  behave  in  their  characteristic 
patterns  no  matter  how  effective  or  ineffective  their 
groups.  When  supervisors  were  transferred  from  one  group 
to  another,  the  high  producing  manager  -  the  democratic 
manager  -  brought  up  the  performance  of  the  low  producing 
units  and  the  low  producing  manager  -  the  autocratic  manager  • 
dropped  the  performance  of  the  high  producing  units.   Inter- 
estingly, the  low  producing  units  improved  more  than  the 
high  producing  units  decreased.   The  same  conclusion  was 
reached  by  Peldman  in  an  earlier  study  (1957). 

Telephone  installation  and  maintenance. -Further  evi- 
dence is  provided  by  Jackson  (1955)  in  a  study  of  9  men 
installation  and  repair  crews  of  a  telephone  company.  When 
supervisors  were  moved  between  groups,  high  producing  super- 
visors were  found  to  be  effective  with  all  groups.  However, 
Jackson  introduces  the  qualification  that  the  leader  is 
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effective  in  all  groups  as  long  as  he  holda  the  sane  frame 
of  reference  as  the  other  group  memhers.  Worthy  (1950) 
reporting  on  extensive  studies  of  management  in  a  large 
retail  chain,  comments  that  "we  have  found  that  certain 
kinds  of  difficulties  typically  follaw  changes  in  key 
management  staff.   Ve  can  usually  predict  not  only  what 
difficulties  are  likely  to  occur  hut  the  exact  sequence  in 
which  they  are  likely  to  appear," 

Clerical  workers. -Some  results  concerning  the  effect 
of  leadership  have  heen  reported  in  a  study  by  Morse  and 
Reimer  (1956)  concerning  an  office.   Five  hundred  clerical 
workers  in  four  similar  organizational  groups  were  used. 
The  study  lasted  for  a  year.   Two  divisions  had  the  decision 
making  functions  performed  at  a  higher  level  in  the  organi- 
zation and  close  supervision  was  increased.   Such  an 
approach,  called  "hierarchically  controlled"  in  the  study 
is  referred  to  as  "centralization"  in  management  literature 
and  is  similar  to  the  concept  of  autocratic  leadership. 
The  two  other  divisions  had  decision  making  moved  down  to 
lower  levels  in  the  organization,  more  genersil  supervision 
was  introduced,  and  the  managers  in  these  two  divisions 
were  trained  in  the  techniques  of  group  decision  making. 
This  approach,  called  "paxticipative  programs,"  is  compar- 
able to  the  term  "decentralization"  in  the  management 
literature.   This  tends  to  be  more  consistent  with  the  con- 
cept of  democratic  leadership. 
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After  time  and  motion  studies  were  made,  the  hier- 
archically controlled  groups  were  able  to  reduce  the  work 
force  by  25  per  cent.   In  addition,  by  improved  "scientific" 
methods,  production  of  one  of  the  groups  was  increased  15 
per  cent  and  the  production  of  the  other  group  20  per  cent. 
In  the  participative  program,  production  of  both  groups  in- 
creased over  20  per  cent,  but  without  a  decrease  in  the  work 
force.   The  initial  conclusion  would  seem  to  indicate  the 
autocratic  method  was  superior  in  economy  and  efficiency. 
However,  in  the  autocratic  group,  loyalty  decreased.   There 
were  more  negative  attitudes  toward  various  aspects  of  the 
Job,  there  was  decreased  interest,  and  a  reduction  in  work 
involvement.   As  occurred  in  the  boys'  clubs,  many  office 
workers  stopped  work  whenever  the  supervisor  left  the  area. 
There  was  an  increase  in  employee  turnover  creating  dis- 
ruptions and  additional  costs  for  recruiting  and  training 
of  replacements.   The  employees  expressed  increased  feelings 
of  pressure,  greater  feelings  of  hostility  toward  both 
management  and  the  high  producing  workers  in  the  group,  and 
feelings  of  decreased  confidence  in  management.   By  con- 
trast, the  democratic  groups  enjoyed  improved  attitudes,  a 
greater  desire  to  work,  and  a  feeling  that  management  was 
"closer  to  them"  and  willing  to  "pull"  for  them.   The 
authors  conclude  that,  in  the  long  run,  the  democratic 
method  would  be  the  most  effective  because  of  the  long  ranige 
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effects  of  motivation  and  loyalty.   Llkert  (1961)  has  pointed 
out  that  "pressvire-orlented,  threatening  supervisors  can 
achieve  Impressive  short  run  results,  particularly  when 
coupled  with  high  technical  competence,"'  He  has  concltided 
that  a  stable  work  situation  may  not  develop  for  2  to  I4.  years 
after  the  Introduction  of  a  new  leadership  method.  However, 
it  has  been  suggested  from  previous  studies  cited  that  re- 
sults may  occur  much  more  quickly.   Zander  (1950)  has 
studied  the  office  situation  In  a  utility  company  and  found 
aggressive  leadership  had  decreased  effective  communication 
between  the  manager  and  his  subordinates.   By  Introducing 
"gripe  sessions,"  communication  was  Increased  and  led  to 
greater  understanding  between  managers  and  subordinates. 
This  points  again  to  the  contribution  of  democratic  leader- 
ship supported  by  the  leader's  technical  ability. 

Electrical  workers. -Mann  and  Dent  (1951;)  analyzed  the 
leadership  patterns  of  supervisors  directing  the  operations 
of  both  white  collar  and  blue  collar  workers  In  an  electrical 
company.   The  results  suggested  that  for  both  types  of  work 
groups,  the  highest  production  was  obtained  by  supervisors 
who  set  general,  not  specific,  goals  for  tholr  subordinates, 
gave  less  specific  directions,  thus  leaving  the  methods  to 
the  subordinates,  and  used  more  group  participation  In  making 
decisions  -  they  tended  to  be  more  democratic  In  their  leader- 
ship behavior.  The  democratic  leaders  were  able  to  achieve 
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higher  worker  Involveinent,  greater  Interest  In  the  work,  and 
developed  a  greater  amount  of  responsibility  In  the  wopkera. 
It  was  also  found  that  supervisors  who  most  tvet^t^tlj   held 
meetings  with  their  subordinates  wera  most   often  considered 
suitable  for  promotion  by  their-  superiors. 

Aircraft  manufacturing. -From  study  of  an  aircraft 
manufacturing  plant  (Comroy,  High,  and  Wilson,  1955) »  it 
was  condluded  that  the  moat  effective  supervisory  pattern 
was  one  In  which  the  supervisor  kept  his  men  Informed, 
allowed  them  to  express  their  opinions,  was  willing  and  able 
to  help  them  with  work  problems,  and  was  sympathetic  to 
personal  difficulties. 

University  setting, -In  academic  departments  on  a 
college  campus  (Hemphill,  1955)  the  highest  rated  admini- 
strative heads  were  those  who  displayed  consideration  as 
well  as  providing  initiating  structure,  Halpin  (195^)  con- 
cludes that  these  two  requirements  -  consideration  and 
Initiating  structure  -  are  necessary  for  both  subordinate 
approval  and  perfonnance,  and  approval  of  the  superior. 

General  direction 

Argyle,  Gardner,  and  Cioffl  (1957)  have  also  found 
that  high  producing  groups  tend  to  be  directed  by  managers 
who  use  general  supervision,  were  more  democratic,  and  use 
non-punltlve  measures,  . 
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By  varying  member  participation  in  decision  making 
with  ^5  experimental  groups,  Ziller  (19^7)  bas  found  that 
the  groups  are  willing  to  take  more  risks  in  the  perfor- 
mance of  their  tasks  than  the  leader  is  willing  to  ask  of 
them  if  he  makes  the  decision  himself  without  consulting 
the  group.   Worthy  (1950)  finds  that  the  most  successful 
motivation  of  employees  comes  about  by  employing  "end  re- 
sults rather  than  only  a  system  of  controls,  together  with 
management's  alertness  to  recognize  and  reward  good  results," 
This,  in  turn,  "develops  initiative  and  self  reliance  and 
generally  far  more  powerful  driving  force  than  could  ever 
"be  imposed  from  the  top  down."  Kahn  and  Katz  (1955)  have 
concluded  that  favorable  attitudes  toward  the  organization, 
superior,  and  job  increase  with  greater  autonomy.   What  is 
more  important  to  the  organization  is  that  productivity 
increases  as  well.   In  an  example  taken  from  the  railroad, 
Hepner  (1961)  relates  the  example  of  construction  workers 
who  on  their  own  initiative  designed  a  repair  shop  for 
approximately  25  per  cent  of  management's  original  estimate, 
and  completed  the  design  in  a  matter  of  months  when  manage- 
ment expected  the  study  and  design  to  take  up  to  5  yeeirs. 

Adaptive  leadership 

"Every  managerial  decision  has  behavioral  conse- 
quences.  Successful  management  depends  -  not  alone,  but 
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significantly  -  upon  the  ability  to  predict  and  control 
human  behavior"  (McGregor,  I960,  p.  *) ;  "Ve  can  improve  our 
ability  to  control  only  if  we  recognise  that  control  con- 
sists in  selective  adaptation  to  human  nature  rather  than 
in  attempting  to  make  human  nature  conform  to  our  wishes" 
(McGregor,  p.  1),   The  behavior  of  the  leader  in  his  day- 
to-day  relations  with  his  subordinates  can  be  as  varied  as 
any  act  between  two  persons.   As  has  been  indicated  for 
management  generally,  there  is  "as  yet  no  science  of  leader- 
ship" (Petrullo  and  Bass,  1961);  leadership  is  a  function  of 
the  situation. 

Duties  of  managers 

Hoby  (1961)  has  generalized  from  his  studies  that 
"the  ability  of  a  leader  to  fill  any  breach  in  the  executive 
process  may  be  more  significant  than  the  particular  function 
he  performs  routinely."  Brooks  (1955)  has  cautioned  that 
there  may  be  a  limit  to  a  \iniversality  of  leadership  be- 
havior patterns.   In  a  study  of  96  executives  and  super- 
visors in  production,  sales,  finance,  and  industrial  re- 
lations, using  a  list  of  150  supervisory  duties,  it  was 
found  that  the  approaches  taken  by  successful  managers  de- 
pended on  the  level  of  the  manager  in  the  organization  and 
the  duties  assigned  to  him.   The  higher  ranked  executives 
spent  most  of  their  time  in  selection  and  coordination  of 
work  as  well  as  "pushing"  for  new  ways  of  doing  the  work. 
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In  addition,  they  expressed  appreciation  for  good  work  per- 
formed by  their  subordinates.   They  encouraged  the  starting 
of  new  activities.   The  more  successful  executives  were  most 
likely  to  let  their  subordinates  do  the  work  the  way  the 
subordinates  thought  best.   These  top  management  employees 
were  active  in  community  activities  as  well.  Good  top 
managers  were  more  likely  to  plan  out  thoir  work.   They  were 
also  the  ones  who  were  most  likely  to  develop  understudies 
for  their  positions. 

For  lower  ranked  supervisors  and  department  heads, 
there  was  the  constant  problem  of  meeting  deadlines.  These 
managers  stressed  quality  work  and  emphasized  the  importance 
of  competing  with  similar  groups  in  the  organization.   They 
were  more  likely  to  decide  the  work  of  their  subordinates 
in  detail  and  were  conscious  of  keeping  their  subordinates 
working  to  capacity.   The  report  of  this  study  does  not  go 
into  detail,  but  it  would  appear  the  pressure  and  detail 
work  of  these  members  of  lower  management  does  not  correlate 
with  previous  studies  presented  of  the  behavior  patterns  of 
successful  managers. 

Summary 

This  chapter  has  presented  evidence  which  suggests 
the  most  effective  form  of  leadership  in  terms  that  are 
compatible  with  both  the  philosophy  of  management  advocated 
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and  the  needs  of  the  organization  for  efficiency  and  econ- 
omy. It  has  been  found,  however,  that  even  though  the  most 
successful  leadership  is  generally  that  called  Democratic 
Leadership,  there  are  variations  la  loader  behavior  called 
for  in  specific  situations. 

Most  evidence  presented  to  this  point  has  been  pro- 
vided by  those  who  advocate  some  form  of  group  participation. 
The  next  chapter  has  two  purposes:   (1)  to  present  discus- 
sions by  those  critical  to  Democratic  Leadership,  supported 
by  examples  of  its  unsuccessful  use;  and  (2)  to  attempt  to 
resolve  the  conflicting  results  between  the  advocates  and 
critics  of  Democratic  Leadership, 


CHAPTER  II 
LEADERSHIP:   CRITICISM  AITO  INTERPRETATION 
Limitations  to  Applying;  Democratic  Leadership 

Problems  of  Introducing  democratic  leadership 

The  leader, -Contrasted  to  those  characteristics  and 
behavior  patterns  important  to  the  successful  leader, 
McMurry  (19^9)  has  presented  some  of  those  characteristics 
found  which  cause  most  labor-management  problems.   The 
following  list  is  based  on  tests  of  both  managers  and  union 
leaders.   Characteristics  of  ineffective  leaders  were: 

1.  Overcompensation  for  weaknesses  and  signs  of 
passivity  and  dependence, 

2.  Constitutionally  aggressive  and  hostile. 

5.   A  tendency  to  be  criminally  psychopathic. 

^,  Senility  brought  on  by  aging,  alcohol,  or  arterio- 
sclerosis, 

Roy  (1958)  suggests  that  many  managers  are  not  able 
to  delegate  because  they  feel  subordinates  are  not  experi- 
enced or  talented  enough  to  be  trusted,  are  fearful  of  sub- 
ordinate error,  and  dread  consequences  of  "touchy"  decisions, 
Roy  believes  these  attitudes  are  the  result  of  the  managers' 
psychological  needs:   a  need  for  a  sense  of  importance,  a 
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need  to  have  a  "grip  on  the  organization,"  a  need  to  have 
subordinates  depend  on  them,  a  need  to  raise  and  maintain 
their  ovm  status,  and  a  need  to  compensate  for  their  own 
feelings  of  inferiority.   The  "authoritarian  personality" 
is  not  receptive  to  democratic  leadership;  indeed  it  may 
be  difficult  or  impocsible  for  such  an  individual  to  apply 
the  concepts  of  democratic  leadership  without  a  change  in 
personality.   This  conflict  has  been  recognized  by  a  number 
of  authors.   For  example,  Pox  (1963)  has  concluded  that  the 
authoritarian  has  low  security;  Promm  (19^+1)  finds  the 
authoritarian  leader  obtains  strength  through  controlling 
others,  that  his  actions  are  guided  by  bis  inability  to 
stand  alone,  and  that  he  lacks  both  the  ability  to  fully 
accept  either  himself  or  others;  Uris  (1955)  has  concluded 
that  the  authoritarian  dislikes  weakness  in  any  form  and 
views  leadership  that  is  not  authoritarian  as  being  weak, 
therefore,  undesirable.   For  these  reasons,  it  becomes 
appsLTent  that  the  authoritarian  would  both  reject  attempt- 
ing democratic  leadership  and  would  find  it  incompatible  to 
his  needs  if  he  did  attempt  it. 

The  superior. -There  is  a  conflict  for  the  supervisor 
detected  in  the  study  of  Mann  and  Dent  (195^)  previously 
discussed,  which  points  out  the  supervisor-  as  the  "man  in 
the  middle,"  V/hile  the  workers  placed  more  emphasis  on 
their  supervisor's  "pulling"  for  them,  tbe  supervisor's 
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own  superior  la  more  concerned  with  the  organization  than 
with  the  employees.   This  was  further  pointed  out  In  Comrey, 
High,  and  V/llaon  (1955)  In  a  study  of  aircraft  workers. 
Although  the  most  effective  supervisors  In  terms  of  productive 
output  were  those  who  placed  greatest  emphasis  on  "human 
relations"  concepts,  their  own  superiors  were  constantly 
putting  pressure  on  them  to  direct  more  attention  to  task 
goals.  This  occurred  even  though  managers  who  concentrated 
almost  exclusively  on  task  goals  proved  to  be  the  least 
effective, 

Argyrls  (1953)  s\irveyed  senior  managers  on  what  they 
believed  to  be  desirable  characteristics  of  successful 
managers.   The  results  do  not  correlate  closely  with  re- 
quirements of  the  successful  leader  as  Indicated  by  most  of 
the  studies  reported  here,  and  do  not  meet  the  require- 
ments of  what  the  employees  themselves  desire  In  a  manager. 
The  manager  Is  thus  faced  with  a  different  set  of  values 
from  his  senior  managers  than  from  his  subordinates.  This 
makes  It  more  difficult  for  him  to  know  how  best  to  satisfy 
his  superior  while,  at  the  same  time,  motivating  his  sub- 
ordinates; also,  he  Is  faced  with  the  problem  of  having  a 
set  of  expectations  placed  on  hlra  by  his  superiors  that 
may  not  be  the  most  effective  for  him  In  performing  his 
supervisory  duties. 
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The  subordinates. -Sven  for  those  interested  in  intro- 
ducing the  democratic  form  of  leadership,  there  are  cautions 
for  its  implementation.   Vhite  and  Lippitt  (1960)  have  warned 
that  when  management  relinquishes  tight  controls  and  moves 
toward  participative  management,  the  initial  response  of  the 
group  members  may  be  one  of  apathy  or  open  hostility.   The 
sudden  introduction  of  participative  management  in  European 
industries  has  proven  unsuccessful  because  the  workers  are 
confused  initially  with  the  change  from  the  previously 
authoritarian  leadership  (Goode,  1962).   The  same  resistance 
was  found  by  Blau  (1955)  in  a  study  of  leadership  change  in 
a  federal  agency. 

Criticisms  of  democratic  leadership 

Pelz  (1952)  has  concluded,  in  contrast  to  most 
studies  reported  thus  far,  that  there  is  no  statistically 
significant  relationship  between  supervisory  behavior  and 
the  reaction  of  the  subordinates. 

eleven  (1956)  in  work  in  the  steel  industry  and 
Fiedler  (1955 »  I960)  for  Air  Force  combat  crews  have  even 
concluded  that  the  most  effective  leaders  may  not  be  the 
most  accepting,  approachable,  supportive,  or  considerate  of 
their  subordinates.  Drucker  (195^,  p.  510),  who  favors 
individual  growth  and  even  encourages  that  Junior  managers 
be  included  in  decisions  which  affect  them,  does  not  believe 
that  non-supervisory  employees  should  have  such  opportunities; 
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they  neither  have  responsibility  for  their  decisions  nor 
do  they  have  authority  to  carry  out  their  decisions  even  if 
they  chose  to  do  so. 

At  least  two  vrriters  have  stated  that  democratic 
leadership  is  not  only  difficult  to  introduce,  but  is  not 
generally  practical  to  apply,   Jennings  (19^9)  has  argued 
that  "by  and  large  the  typical  executive  does  not  have  the 
psychological  capacity  to  integrate  appreciably  with  the 
democratic  urge  of  the  primary  work  group  process,"  He 
points  out  that  the  typical  manager  is  not  only  hostile  to 
authority  himself,  but  demands  strict  obedience  from  his 
own  subordinates.   He  speaks  of  the  "authoritarian  person- 
ality syndrome"  which  seeks  power,  anti-ambiguous  situations, 
and  conformity,   McMurry  (1959)  believes  that  democratic 
leadership  is  not  even  a  valid  leadership  technique,  but 
merely  a  crutch  for  the  insecure  manager.   McMurry  (1958) 
has  been  quoted  in  a  number  of  sources  when  he  states  that 
"today,  human  nature  being  what  it  is,  democratic  management 
is  practical  in  only  a  minority  of  companies,"  He  sees  the 
following  as  reasons  for  democratic  management  being  im- 
practical: 

1,  Group  decisions  increase  the  need  for  individual 
dependence  on  the  group, 

2,  Some  members  fear  to  oppose  the  group,  and,  there- 
fore will  not  express  their  true  feelings, 

3,  Some  fear  to  oppose  the  leader, 

4,  Certain  "brilliant,  nonconformists"  will  not  be 
accepted  by  the  other  members  of  the  group. 
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He  suggests  "benevolent  autocracy"  as  an  alternative 
approach  to  democratic  leadership.   This  means,  generally, 
structuring  the  organization  around  certain  "natural  lead- 
ers" in  such  a  way  that  the  inherently  autocratic  leader  is 
forced  to  encourage  his  subordinates  to  participate  in 
decision  making.   He  further  states  the  workers  "do  not 
really  want  to  improve  themselves  if  this  requires  effort. 
They  do  not  want  responsibility.   They  simply  want  a  safe, 
secure  job  and  someone  to  tell  them  what  to  do." 

In  a  more  recent  article,  McMurry  expands  on  this 
point.  He  believes  that  even  though  some  authors  in  the 
field  conclude  workers,  often  trapped  by  their  economic 
needs,  are  forced  against  their  inner  will  to  submit  to  a 
manager's  demands  resulting  in  less  than  total  worker 
effort,  he  asks  if  perhaps  "the  exact  opposite  might  be 
true;  that  these  so-called  victims  might  relish  their  bond- 
age. ...  [Perhaps]  the  rigid  structure  in  which  they  find 
themselves  is  not  fettering,  but  reassuring.   It  is  even 
conceivable  that  rank  and  file  employees  deliberately  seek 
regulated  Jobs  because  these  positions  are  more  comfortable 
and  less  demanding  than  Jobs  requiring  initiative,  cre- 
ativity, and  decision  making"  (McMurry,  1965).   His  list  of 
employee  needs,  based  on  studies  of  "more  than  10,000 
employees  over  the  years,"  is  similar  to  other  lists  of 
employee  needs  already  presented  -  it  is  McMurry 's  con- 
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elusions  which  are  unique.   In  order  of  significance  to  the 
worker,  he  finds  these  needs  to  be: 

1,  Security  and  a  predictable  future:   Protection 
against  imemployment,  illness ,  old  age,  and  similar 
occurrences. 

2,  Income  sufficient  to  maintain  or  slightly  improve 
the  standard  of  living  to  which  the  worker  is  ac- 
customed. 

5.  Acceptance  by  his  peers:   He  conforms  to  group 
norms  and  values,  which  is  why  the  rate  buster  in 
union  circles  is  usually  an  outcast. 

4.   Personal  recognition  and  status  to  impress  his 
peers:   If  it  does  not  come  through  promotion,  he  may 
seek  it  by  becoming  a  union  officer  or  the  best  bowler 
in  the  league, 

5«   Enough  personal  autonomy  to  convince  himself  and 
his  peers  that  he  is  "a  man,  not  a  mouse." 

6,  Enough  leisure  time  and  income  to  permit  indul- 
gences in  whatever  pleasures  appeal  strongly,  "be  they 
bowling  or  blondes." 

"In  theory,  there  should  be  a  seventh  point.  He 
should  seek  self  actualization,  the  realization  of  his 
individual  potential,  the  liberation  of  his  creative  talents, 
and  the  fullest  possible  use  of  his  abilities  and  aptitudes. 
Unfortunately,  this  rarely  evidences  itself." 

McMurry  then  describes  what  the  management  desires 
of  the  employee: 

1,  Conform  to  company  practices,  procedures,  and 
policies. 

2.  Display  enough  industry,  initiative,  and  capacity 
for  follow- through  that  he  will  not  require  excessive 
supervision  to  ensure  he  will  complete  his  task. 
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3.   Perfor?!  sufficiently  well  so  that  his  work  meets 
company  requirements, 

t;.   Be  loyal  to  his  associates,  his  superiors,  and  his 
employer. 

5.   Exercise,  where  needed,  such  supervisory  and  manage- 
ment skills  as  his  duties  require,  including  occasional 
decisions  involving  risk. 

Combining  the  needs  of  the  employee  and  the  needs  of 
management  for  the  employee's  performance,  McMurry  finds 
"many  areas  of  consonance"  -  what  the  employee  wants  from 
the  organization  and  what  the  manager  wants  from  the  employ- 
ee mesh  rather  closely, 

1»  Both  are  concerned,  at  least  to  some  degree,  with 
the  stability,  continuity,  and  economic  health  of  the 
enterprise, 

2.  Most  companies,  often  with  pressures  from  unions, 
have  satisfied  the  employees'  needs  for  job  security 
(layoffs  by  strict  seniority),  predictability  (pro- 
motion by  seniority),  and  protection  against  illness, 
old  age,  and  unemployment  (through  insurance), 

3,  The  employee  can  be  recognized  and  rewarded  di- 
rectly for  his  creative  contributions  to  the  company 
through  plan  awards  and  similar  arrangements  suggested, 

l|..   Many  companies  have  compensation  plans  that  reward 
the  employee  in  direct  proportion  to  his  productivity* 

McMurry  sees  those  who  advocate  the  human  relations 
or  behavioral  science  approaches  or  the  application  of 
democratic  leadership  as  members  of  the  "welfare  school," 
He  concludes  this  employee  centered  approach  will  not  work 
because  few  workers  want  to  work,  few  have  imagination  and 
creativity,  few  can  be  coerced  and  led,  and  few  see  a  need 
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for  self  actualization.   "It  has  been  demonstrated  over  and 
over  again  that  the  typical  wage  earner,  far  from  being 
frustrated  and  unhappy  in  a  highly  routinized  and  structured 
work  environment,  is  in  fact  most  content  in  his  milieu.   He 
is  free  from  responsibility  of  any  sort,  from  ambiguity  of 
any  kind.   He  is  told  what  to  do,  how  to  do  it  and  where  to 
do  it.,.. [This  is  appealing  to  the  worker  because]  nearly 
everyone,  from  early  infancy,  has  been  conditioned  to  live 
in  a  well-defined,  almost  all-inclusive  structure  or  cocoon. 
From  toilet  training  on. , .amplified  and  reinforced  in 
school,  in  church,  or  on  the  playing  field,  in  the  armed 
forces  and  in  nearly  every  beginning  Job.... It  takes  great 
courage  to  deviate  from  'the  book'.... The  price  of  non- 
conformity on  the  Job  is  hostility. .. [while]  going  by  the 
book  is  supportive.   It  completely  relieves  the  individual 
of  responsibility, ,, ,The  man  of  courage  (who  is  often  also 
a  nonconformist)  is  the  one  who  finds  the  role  of  organiza- 
tion man  sterile  and  restrictive.   He  often  leaves  to  become 
self-employed.   It  is  he,  rather  than  the  rank-and-file 
employee,  who  approximates  the  man  in  Theory  Y  [McGregor's 
(1950)  term  for  participative,  democratic  leadership]," 
McMurry  has  also  found  that  "when  a  representative  cross 
section  of  the  kinds  of  employees  that  truly  comprise  the 
rank   and  file  are  asked  to  describe  their  ideal  manager 
and  his  philosophy  of  supervision,  they  picture  a  powerful 
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but  kindly  and  indulgent,  father  figure.  He  is  seen  as  (1) 
powerful  and  decisive.   Weakness  in  a  leader  is  frightening 
to  him.   (2)  k   person  of  prestige  and  status.   No  one  wants 
to  report  to  a  person  who  seems  unimportant,   (5)  A  strict 
disciplinarian  who  runs  a  taut  ship.   He  is  fair,  but  firm; 
no  one  has  any  unusual  privileges  or  favors.   (^)  One  who 
is  interested  in,  and  supportive  of,  the  little  man.    (5)  One 
who  is  slightly  corruptible  -  who  is  willing  to  bend  the 
rules,  if  necessary,  to  give  the  little  man  a  break." 

Through  all  of  this  analysis,  McMurry  arrives  at  a 
conclusion  which  is  opposed  to  most  authors  in  the  litera- 
ture,  "Thus  the  basic  conflict  between  management  and  the 
workers  is  not,  as  some  philosophers  state,  because  of  over- 
regimentation.   The  conflict  arises  because,  all  too  often, 
management  provides  too  little  structure,  guidance  and 
support.   It  requires  too  much  of  the  individual  in  terms 
of  his  ability  to:   (a)  work  out  his  own  course  of  action 
(structure  his  own  activities);  (b)  function  in  an  ambiguous 
environment;  (c)  initiate,  innovate  and  deviate  from  estab- 
lished practices,  precedents  and  policies;  and  (d)  make 
decisions  which,  if  wrong,  could  threaten  his  personal  Job 
security. ,. .In  view  of  this,  management's  goal  must  be  not 
to  relax  regimentation,  structure  and  close  supervision,,.. 
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If  the  tTplcal  wage  earners  (including  those  up  to  the  level 
of  vice  presidents^)  are  to  feel  genuinely  secure  and  re- 
laxed, they  must  be  given  more,  not  less,  strong  super- 
vision."  There  are  "men  and  women  who  will  respond  best  if 
supervised  on  the  basis  of  the  assumptions  of  Theory  Y... 
[but  there  is]  a  strong  reason  to  believe  they  constitute  a 
minority. .. ,?or  the  majority,  a  perhaps  modified  version  of 
Theory  X  [McGregor's  (I960)  term  for  autocratic  leadership]  - 
strong  direction  tempered  with  understanding  -  appears  to 
have  greater  promise." 

Resolving  the  Conflict  Concerning  Democratic  Leadership 

Leadership  behavior  is  learned 

These  opinions  are   quite  opposed  to  those  presented 
in  the  majority  of  studies,  and  are  opposed  to  work  done  by 
such  people  as  Likert  and  his  associates  (1961)  and  Maier 
(1959,  1955)  who  have  placed  much  confidence  in  their 
abilities  to  develop  managers  to  become  more  effective 
through  the  use  of  democratic  leadership  methods.   Their 
approaches  are  believed  to  be  effective  partly  through 
training  in  the  "skill"  of  leadership  and  partly  as  a  result 
of  attitude  changes  brought  about  by  the  experiences  in  the 
training  sessions. 
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Part  of  the  difference  la  conclusions  may  be  related 
to  just  those  factors  that  have  been  already  identified  - 
the  individual,  the  group,  the  task,  the  environment,  and 
the  leader. 

The  leader 

The  leader  himself  must  learn  to  function  in  a 
participative  environment,   Knickerbocker  (I960)  finds  that 
after  a  manager  has  received  training  in  participative 
leadership,  he  may  experience  disappointments.   He  may  not 
only  be  disliked  by  his  subordinates,  but  he  may  dislike 
being  a  manager.   "The  frame  of  reference  within  which  he 
[the  leader]  must  lead  had  been  established  over  a  consider- 
able period  and  is  fixed  in  the  attitudes  of  his  subordinates 
as  well  as  his  superiors."  Telling  a  manager  how  he  must 
lead  -  whether  it  be  autocratic  or  democratic  -  can  be  con- 
fining and  awkward  to  the  manager. 

Managers  must  distinguish  between  social  leadership 
and  task  leadership.   The  good  task  leader,  as  Fiedler  (1959) 
sees  him,  must  obtain  some  social  distance,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  he  needs  sociometric  channels  of  acceptance  of  his 
influence.   The  manager's  problem  is  to  decide  how  much 
social  and  task  leadership  is  needed  at  any  given  point  in 
time. 

The  leader  must  know  how  to  balance  job  orientation 
with  employee  orientation  (Martin,  Darley,  and  Gross,  1952), 
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Too  much  emphasis  on  maiatenance  of  a  friendly  atmosphere 
can  actually  decrease  group  efficiency.  High  morale  is 
a  means  to  an  end  -  increased  economy  and  efficiency  -  not 
an  end  in  itself.   This  conclusion  is  accepted  by  Cattell 
(1951). 

Following  is  eui  attempt  to  point  more  specifically 
to  those  specific  variables  that  may  lead  to  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  problem.   Through  understanding  should  come 
improved  implementation  of  the  correct  leadership  practices. 
In  the  study  of  laundry  workers,  those  employees  who  were 
high  in  authoritarianism  and  low  in  independence  were  less 
affected  by  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  decision 
making,  but  those  who  were  low  in  authoritarianism  and  felt 
a  need  for  independence  reacted  favorably  to  participation 
(Vroom,  1959). 

The  situation 

Goode  and  Fowler  (19^9)  reported  on  an  industrial 
situation  in  which  management  demanded  high  level  performance 
and  obtained  it  through  threats  of  discharge.   Morale  was 
low,  but  production  high.   The  critical  factor  in  this  case, 
as  concluded  by  the  authors,  was  that  employment  in  other 
firms  was  difficult  to  obtain.   The  workers  had  to  accept 
their  situation  or  be  fired.   This  does  not  answer  the 
question  of  whether  production  might  have  been  even  higher 
with  a  more  democratic  form  of  leadership. 
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A  number  of  examples  are  found  In  which  group  members 
will  accept  an  autocratic  leader  In  a  crisis  or  emergency 
situation.  Bass  (I960),  for  example,  points  out  that  the 
group  expects  speed  and  decisive  action  In  an  emergency 
when  there  Is  no  time  for  a  group  discussion.   In  a  study  of 
Army  combat  units  (Stouffer,  Suchman,  Devlhney,  Star,  and 
V/llllams,  19I;9),  It  was  found  that  although  the  group  will 
accept  an  authoritarian  leader  In  combat,  they  will  not 
accept  him  In  the  rear  areas  where  there  Is  no  apparent 
emergency. 

Hamblln  (1958),  In  an  experimental  situation,  observed 
that  not  only  do  members  accept  autocratic  leaders  In  crisis 
situations,  but  the  leaders  who  tend  to  behave  In  an  auto- 
cratic manner  have  more  Influence  In  a  crisis.  The  group 
may  actually  reject  the  original  democratic  leader  In  an 
emergency  and  replace  him  with  another  who  Is  willing  to 
take  charge. 

Perceptions  of  the  situation 

Part  of  the  problem  of  selecting  the  correct  leader- 
ship behavior  patterns  may  come  from  a  basic  misunderstanding 
and  misinterpretation  between  the  leader  and  his  followers. 
On  even  more  basic  grounds,  Bennla  (1959)  has  attacked 
McMurry»B  "benevolent  autocracy"'  directly  as  being  poorly 
conceived,  Mann  (1950)  sxxrveyed  a  group  of  supervisors  and 
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their  subordinates  to  fini  how  each  group  perceived  some  of 
the  relationships  between  the  leader  and  his  group.   Both 
supervisors  and  their  subordinates  were  asked  how  much  recog- 
nition for  good  work  done  by  the  employees  was  recognized 
by  the  supervisor.   The  results  are  presented  in  Figure 
11-1,   It  is  apparent  that  the  manager  assumes  he  is  giving 
more  recognition  to  his  employees  than  they  perceive  they 
are  receiving. 

Form  of  Recognition     Very  often  as   Very  often  as 

seen  by  the     seen  by  the 
supervisor      employees 

Give  privileges  52  1^ 

Give  responsibility  ^  10 

Give  pat  on  the  back  82  13 

Give  sincere  and  thoughtful  80  1^ 

praise 

Train  for  better  jobs  6^  9 

Give  more  interesting  work  51  ^ 

Pig.  ll-l .-Hecognition  given  for  good  work  as  seen 
by  the  supervisor  and  the  employees. 

In  an  experimental  setting,  with  groups  composed  of 
business  and  government  employees  (Crockett,  1955) i  it  was 
found  that  when  the  appointed  leader  was  perceived  by  the 
group  as  being  inadequate  in  goal  setting,  information 
seeking,  development  seeking,  solution  proposing,  and  prob- 
lem proposing,  new  leaders  came  forward  who  did  perform 
these  required  tasks  and  were  accepted  by  the  other  group 
members.   The  leader  appointed  by  the  experimenters  was 
most  likely  to  be  deposed  in  those  groups  where  there  were 
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cliques  formed  or  where  there  was  low  common  aotlvation 
between  mejibers.   From  this  it  appears,  among  other  things, 
that  the  group  rather  accurately  recognizes  the  needs  of 
the  group  as  well  as  the  source  for  meeting  the  needs. 
Ziller  (1955)  reports  on  a  series  of  studies  using  130  Air 
Force  members.   Group  leaders  appointed  by  the  experimenters, 
when  exposed  to  a  risk  situation,  were  less  likely  to  be 
concerned  with  the  opinions  of  the  other  group  members  - 
were  more  authoritarian  -  than  leaders  who  were  selected  by 
the  group.   This  is  significant  for  the  formal  organization, 
for  in  most  cases  top  management,  not  the  subordinates, 
selects  the  manager. 

Jacobson  (1951)  in  a  survey  of  400  automobile  workers 
and  their  supervisors  found  that  70  per  cent  of  the  workers 
felt  their  foremen  should  consult  with  them  more  and  ^^   per 
cent  said  they  were  hardly  ever  consulted  by  the  foremen. 
On  the  other  hand,  only  25  per  cent  of  the  foremen  admitted 
that  they  did  not  consult  with  their  subordinates.   It  is 
not  as  significant  how  much  the  subordinates  were  consulted 
or  how  much  they  "should"  have  been  consulted,  what  is  sig- 
nificant is  that  the  attitudes  of  the  workers  was  directly 
related  to  the  amount  of  consultation  they  believed  was 
being  done. 

In  a  study  of  the  attitudes  of  top  and  middle  manage- 
ment and  white  and  blue  collar  workers  in  an  automobile 
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equipment  manufacturing  firm  of  300  employees,  Triandia 
(1959)  obtained  information  as  to  what  employees  considered 
the  most  important  chsiracteristics  of  a  succesaful  manager, 
A  marked  difference  was  found  between  the  attitudes  of 
management  and  workers,  and  between  male  and  female  employ- 
ees.  All  groups  felt  it  was  desirable  for  a  manager  to  be 
friendly,  intelligent,  skilled,  experienced,  and  healthy. 
However,  while  management  put  greatest  emphasis  on  being 
the  "great  man,"  male  workers  felt  it  was  more  important 
for  the  manager  to  know  his  job,  be  dependable,  and  have 
experience,  while  the  women  employees  placed  greatest 
emphasis  on  honesty,  politeness,  and  dependability.   The 
conclusion  was  that  if  management  is  to  be  effective  in  its 
communication  and  in  motivating  employees,  it  must  learn  to 
use  the  workers  dimensions  and  not  managements'. 

The  task 

In  generalizing  on  a  study  of  delivery  truck  drivers 
and  "positioners"  (those  who  prepared  the  packages  for  de- 
livery), Vroom  and  Mann  (I960)  have  concluded  that  group 
members  are  more  likely  to  react  favorably  to  an  equali- 
tarian  -  democratic  -  leader  when  the  groups  are  small, 
when  there  is  a  great  deal  of  interacting  among  the  members, 
and  when  there  is  a  great  deal  of  interacting  with  the  leader. 
The  democratic  leader  is  also  more  desired  when  the  task 
calls  for  a  great  deal  of  interdependency  of  the  members. 
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On  th«  other  hand,  reaotion  is  mora  f*Torable  to  the 
authoritarian  -  autocratid  -  leader  when  the  groups  are 
large,  when  there  is  restricted  opportunity  for  interaction 
among  the  workers  and  with  their  leader,  when  the  workers 
are  restricted  as  to  methods  used,  and  when  the  work  of 
each  menber  tends  to  he  independent  of  the  work  of  the 
other  memhers.   The  response  appears  to  be  partly  a  function 
of  the  situation.  The  truck  drivers  were  more  independent, 
baring  contact  with  their  superior  only  once  or  twice  a  day. 
The  positioners,  however,  worked  directly  in  the  plant  and 
were  exposed  to  constant  contact  with  each  other  and  with 
their  superior.   The  drivers  preferred  the  authoritarian 
leader  who  gave  them  short,  structured  directions  while 
the  positioners  preferred  the  equal itarian  leader  who  was 
more  sensitive  to  their  needs. 

Wenbers  response  to  change 

It  is  certainly  true  that  workers  do  not  always  ac- 
cept the  opportunity  to  participate  in  decision  making, 
Haier,  who  is  one  of  the  strongest  advocates  of  employee 
participation  in  decision  making,  in  a  study  of  5  companies 
(Maier,  Hoovan,  Hoffman,  and  Bead,  1961)  found  that  while 
managers  believed  that  subordinates  were  responsible  for 
planning  and  organizing,  as  well  as  problem  solving,  the 
workers  themselves  felt  they  were  only  to  execute  the  de- 
cisions and  plans  made  by  their  superiors •  This  was  explained 
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by  a  breakdown  in  communication  between  managers  and  workers. 
The  workers  were  not  aware  of  what  was  expected  of  them. 
Hichard  (1955)  has  concluded  that  workers  and  managers 
alike  may  resist  employee  centered  leadership  if  the  exist- 
ing human  relations  climate  is  not  conducive  to  it.   Richard 
found  much  top  management  resistance  to  worker  participation 
and  branded  it  as  a  "wild,  crazy  scheme."  When  first 
introduced,  the  new  method  was  not  liked.   The  workers  felt 
the  leader  was  creating  confusion  and  he  was  /thought  of  as 
being  weak.  However,  in  a  follow-up  study  after  2  years, 
the  net  effect  was  that  foremen  were  very  satisfied  and  the 
decisions  made  by  the  participating  workers  were  thought  to 
be  equal  to  or  better  than  those  of  top  management  in 
effectiveness.   Veschler,  Kahane,  and  Tannenbaum  (1952) 
have  studied  two  departments  made  up  of  physicists,  engineers, 
scientists,  and  various  clerical  and  other  supporting  person- 
nel.  One  group  was  managed  by  a  "restrictive"  leader  who 
allowed  only  low  group  participation.   The  other  group  was 
headed  by  a  "permissive"  leader.   Although  the  group  under 
the  permissive  leader  had  greater  morale,  the  low  participa- 
tion group  had  greater  productivity.  Part  of  this  may  be 
explained  by  the  results  reported  by  Baumgartel  (1956)  from 
another  study  concerned  with  scientists  in  a  laboratory. 
The  attitudes  of  the  scientists  toward  their  superior  were 
influenced  by  how  closely  the  manager  conformed  to  the  role 
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the  subordinates  expected  and  desired  him  to  play.  Preach 
and  his  associates  in  a  European  shoe  factory,  found  that 
worker  participation  was  influenced  by  whether  they  felt 
it  was  "legitimate"  for  them  to  participate.  However,  once 
accustomed  to  participation,  those  groups  which  had  "mode- 
rate participation"  reached  their  production  goals  more 
quickly  than  those  groups  without  participation.   Also,  "if 
the  decision  is  of  no  importance  to  him  [the  worker],  and 
if  he  does  not  want  to  influence  it,  his  participation  will 
make  no  difference  [in  his  performance],  for  it  will  not 
provide  a  means  to  satisfy  his  needs"  (French,  Israel,  and 
Aas,  I960). 

McGrudy  and  Eber  (1955) »  in  an  experimental  study 
of  groups  performing  problem-solving  tasks,  concluded  that 
"with  respect  to  work  reported  here,  it  must  be  concluded 
that  if  any  difference  among  four  types  of  groups  has  been 
demonstrated  it  is  not  such  as  to  favor  democratic  over 
authoritarian  organization...."  However,  they  added  that 
placing  a  leader  of  one  type  of  leadership  behavior  in  a 
group  accustomed  to  another  type  -  no  matter  what  type  - 
caused  a  disturbance  in  performance  of  the  groups. 

Applying  Democratic  Leadership 

The  bulk  of  the  research  findings  in  the  literature 
agree  that  Democratic  Leadership  is  superior  to  both  Auto- 
cratic Leadership  or  Laissez  Paire  Leadership,  but,  as  has 
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been  reported  through  aunerous  exaaplet,  Deaocratic  Leader- 
ship is  the  most  superior  method  only  to  the  extent  that  it 
is  appropriately  applied »  The  following  are  the  more  sig- 
nificant summary  conclusions  on  management  as  related  to 
the  manner  in  which  to  introduce  and  conduct  Democratic 
Leadership, 

As  Likert  (1956)  has  concluded,  "employee  centered 
[managers], ,, get  the  best  results  when  they  place  primary 
emphasis  on  the  human  problems  of  their  workers, ,, .Close 
supervision  tends  to  be  associated  with  lower  productivity.' 
Likert  believes  that  the  desirable  goal  is  to  "develop  a 
management. . .which  will  make  use  of  the  concepts  of 
scientific  management  while  fully  utilizing  in  a  positive 
manner  the  manager's  forces  which  influence  human  behavior 
in  work  situation." 

Gordon  (1955)  believes  that  group  centered  leader- 
ship is  at  its  maximum  effectiveness  only  when  the  group 
members : 

1,  Peel  free  from  dependence  on  the  leader. 

2,  Are  permitted  to  determine  their  own  goals  and 
skills. 

3,  Define  and  institute  changes  for  themselves. 
^,  Are  not  led  by  any  one  person  all  the  time, 

5.  Are  free  to  dispose  their  leader  when  they  desire. 
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It  Is  to  be  realized  that  the  above  qualifications 
may  not  be  totally  acceptable  in  a  formal  organlaation  with 
certain  specified  objectives  and  organizational  structure. 
However,  within  the  limitations  of  the  task  and  the  organi- 
zation, the  list  of  Gordon  can  serve  as  a  guide  in  directing 
the  manager's  activities  and  relationships  with  his  sub- 
ordinates. Democratic  leadership  permits  the  group  members 
greater  opportunity  for  self  actualization,  increases  the 
subordinates'  control  over  the  work  environment,  encourages 
knowing  and  feeling  attitudes,  decreases  dependence  on  the 
leader,  and  increases  the  subordinates'  time  perspective 
(Laurence  and  Smith,  1955). 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  this  approach  is  not 
Laissez  Paire  although  it  could  easily  develop  into  that 
by  misinterpretation  of  the  concepts  by  the  leader  himself. 
Likert  and  Haynes  (1957) »  reporting  on  a  seminar  on  leader- 
ship attended  by  business  executives  and  leadership 
"authorities,"  list  requirements  for  successful  group 
participation  agreed  to  by  the  seminar  participants: 

1,  Before  an  effective  group  decision  or  action,  the 
group  must  accept  the  necessity  of  reaching  a  decision 
or  the  taking  of  appropriate  action.   There  is  need 
also  for  group  recognition  and  acceptance  of  the  hard, 
objective  realities  which  established  the  problem  to 
be  solved,  and  the  limits  that  are  placed  on  freedom 
of  making  the  decision. 

2.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  group  leader  to 
see  the  requirements  of  the  situation,  and  to  make 
them  clear  to  the  group.   The  leader  sets  the  objec- 
tives and  the  limiting  conditions. 
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3.  Discussion  by  the  group  is  essential,  but  there  must 
also  be  agreement,  decision,  and  action. 

^.   For  the  decisions  to  lead  to  effective  action  or 
change,  there  must  be  an  understanding  of  the  goals, 
and  the  members  must  commit  themselves  to  specific 
action. 

5.  Effectiveness  depends  on  who  is  allowed  to  partici- 
pate in  the  discussion.   Participation  and  group 
decisions  should  ordinarily  be  throughout  the  organiza- 
tion and  include  all  persons  affected  by  the  decision 
and  all  those  whose  understanding  and  help  is  needed. 

6.  Responsibility  includes  deciding  responsibility  for 
follow  up,  review,  and  appraisal  of  progress  toward  the 
agreed  on  goals. 

Group  pressure  on  the  individual  members  is  necessary 
because  the  leader  acts  through  groups  and  because  it  is 
typically  more  effective  to  influence  and  motivate  individuals 
in  a  group  situation  than  to  do  it  individually.  Patchen 
(1962)  has  indicated  elements  which  create  pressure  of  the 
group  on  the  individual  member.  The  leader  himself  intro- 
duces pressure  through  his  expressed  and  displayed  expecta- 
tions for  high  performance,  by  the  recognition  of  all 
members  that  the  leader,  if  necessary,  can  reward  and  punish, 
and  by  the  leader's  effective  utilization  of  the  power  avail- 
able to  him.   To  be  effective,  a  system  of  rewards  and 
punishments  must  be  related  to  standards  that  are  understood 
by  all.   In  a  properly  directed  group,  the  individual  feels 
a  sense  of  independence,  which,  in  turn,  causes  him  to  be 
more  responsible  for  his  own  performance,  Finally,  the 
individual  group  members  want  to  perform  well  for  the  group. 
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and  the  group  is  effective  in  its  interaction  to  the  extent 
there  is  group  cohesiveness.  This,  at  least  in  part,  would 
satisfy  the  workers'  needs  as  identified  by  McMurry  (1965)* 
while  retaining  the  advantages  of  democratic  leadership, 

McGregor  (I960,  p.  155)  points  out  that  the  subordi- 
nates, because  they  are  dependent  on  the  manager  to  a  large 
degree,  are  sensitive  to  a  wide  range  of  clues  which  in- 
fluence their  perceptions  of  success  in  reaching  personal 
goals.  McGregor  believes  that  when  the  manager  shows  faith 
in  his  subordinates,  the  subordinates  have  greater  faith  in 
their  manager. 

The  role  of  the  manager  as  a  group  discussion  leader 
can  not  be  a  game,  but  must  be  a  true  way  of  believing  and 
acting:   "To  pretend  to  believe  in  free  discussion  and  yet 
in  practice,  to  try  cautiously  to  keep  it  going  in  the 
•right*  direction  is  to  commit  a  crime  against  the  human 
spirit.  Such  pretense  is  far  worse  than  open  opposition  to 
free  speech.   The  latter  can  be  recognized  for  what  it  is. 
But  the  former  creates  an  atmosphere  of  tension  and  timidity, 
or  of  hearty  and  unconvincing  good  fellowship,  that  takes 
all  the  bite  out  of  discussion  and  makes  people  turn  from 
it  in  bored  disgust"  (Overstreet  and  Overstreet,  19^1). 

Maier  views  the  leader  in  participative  management 
as  a  discussion  leader.  He  has  provided  rules  for  the 
guidance  of  such  a  leader.  The  discussion  leader  is 
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responsible  for  aiding  the  group  In  increasing  its  ability 
to  solve  problems.  The  following  are  provided  as  aids  to 
the  leader  In  problem  solving  discussions  (Malar,  1962): 

1,  Success  In  problem  solving  requires  effort  be  di- 
rected to  overcoming  surmountable  obstacles.   The 
correct  conclusions  must  not  be  expected  or  forced  too 
early.   Attempts  to  solve  problems  Is  not  aimed  at 
placing  blame  on  particular  Individuals, 

2,  In  problem  solving,  all  available  facts  should  be 
used  even  when  they  are  inadequate, 

3,  The  starting  point  of  a  problem  is  the  richest  in 
solution  possibilities.   The  group  must  see  the  problem 
solution  as  being  a  route  from  the  start  to  the  goal. 
The  problem  should  be  stated  in  such  a  way  that  a  pos- 
sible solution  is  not  suggested.  The  initial  goal  is 
to  keep  the  groups  attention  on  the  problem  at  hand. 
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"Problem  raindedness"  should  be  Increased  while 
"solution  raindedness"'  is  delayed.   By  nature  people 
progress  too  rapidly  to  a  solution,  A  group  member 
is  not  to  be  interrupted  while  he  is  talking. 


5,  Disagreement  can  lead  either  to  hard  feelings  or 
to  Innovation,  depending  on  the  dlsucsslon  leadership. 
Fear  of  leader  or  group  disapproval  leads  to  conform- 
ity.  Original  views  are  minority  views  until  they 
are  accepted.  There  are  indications  that  the  farther 
one  is  from  the  problem  the  better  he  is  as  a  problem 
solver  -  he  is  still  searching  and  innovating.  Many 
people  are  hesitant  to  question  the  comments  of  others 
because  they  believe  it  may  be  seen  as  a  criticism  and 
do  not  want  to  risk  hurting  anyone's  feelings.  To  this 
extent,  the  stereotype  of  the  "good  group  member"  will 
make  hlra  a  poor  problem  solver, 

6,  The  Idea-getting  process  should  be  separated  from 
the  idea-evaluation  process.   The  latter  inhibits  the 
former.   The  leader  is  responsible  to  encourage  a 
variety  of  ideas  to  be  accepted, 

7,  Choice  situaL  ^ns  should  be  turned  into  problem 
situations.  When  members  begin  to  make  choices  they 
have  stopped  problem  solving. 
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8,  Prol)leia  situations  should  bo  turned  into  choice 
situations.  Subsequent  solutions  are  often  superior 
because  they  require  iriore  searching. 

9.  Solutions  suggested  by  leaders  are  improperly 
evaluated  and  tend  either  to  be  accepted  or  rejected. 
Leaders  are  often  better  if  they  have  not  had  a  chance 
to  study  the  problem  before  the  group  sees  it, 

McGregor  (I960,  p.  49)  agrees  that  effective  leaders 
create  conditions  such  that  organizational  members  can 
achieve  their  own  goals  best  by  directing  their  efforts  to- 
ward the  success  of  the  organization;  the  organization  most 
effectively  reaches  its  goals  by  meeting  the  needs  and  goals 
of  its  members. 

In  general,  it  has  almost  consistently  been  found 
that  the  manager  who  is  employee  centered  has  a  group  with 
higher  morale  and  higher  output  than  with  other  forms  of 
leadership.  Followers  do  not  respond  as  effectively  if 
they  do  not  see  a  reason  for  making  decisions  or  for  acting 
on  the  decisions  (Likert,  1961,  p.  11).  Good  supervision 
is  not  sufficient  in  and  of  itself;  workers  also  respond 
best  to  good  working  conditions,  adequate  compensation,  and 
enjoyable  work.   Because  of  these  additional  factors,  the 
leader's  role  becomes  even  more  significant,  for  as  the 
workers  view  their  manager  more  favorably,  they  tend  to 
view  their  working  conditions,  compensation  and  duties  more 
favorably  as  well.  Employees  work  better  with  the  manager 
on  a  group  basis,  not  on  an  individual  basis  (Likert,  p,  38). 
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Managers  with  high  producing  groups  ara  more  likelj 
to  be  Been  by  their  subordinates  as  (Likert,  p.  101): 

1.  Supportive,  friendly,  helpful;  not  hostile;  kind 
but  firm;  not  threatening;  interested  in  the  group 
members;  Just;  attempting  to  serve  the  best  interests 
of  the  Job  and  the  organization. 

2.  Shows  confidence  in  members'  integrity,  ability, 
and  motivations;  is  not  suspicious  or  distrustful. 

3.  Has  higher  expectations  in  the  performance  of  the 
subordinates. 

4.  Sees  each  subordinate  is  well  trained  and  aids  in 
their  promotion, 

5.  Coaches,  assists,  and  replaces  misplaced  workers. 

Again,  this  appears  to  meet  McMurry's  (1965)  cri- 
teria, and  in  a  democratic  setting.  It  is  to  be  remembered 
that  an  organization  and  its  people  are  subject  to  change. 
Group  participation  leads  to  more  rapid  and  effective 
change,  and  adapts  more  readily  to  the  change.   "The  de- 
sires of  individuals  grow  and  change  as  people  interact 
with  other  people.   Similarly,  the  objectives  of  organiza- 
tions must  change  continuously  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
changed  technologies,  changed  conditions,  and  changes  in 
needs  and  desires  of  those  involved  in  the  organization  or 
served  by  it"  (Likert,  p,  116), 

The  ideally  highly  effective  group,  as  seen  by 
Likert  (p.  166),  has  the  following  characteristics: 
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1,   Skilled  members  as  leaders  and  subordinates. 


2.   The  group  in  existence  long  enough  to  develop  well 
established  and  relaxed  work  relations. 

5.   Members  attracted  to  and  loyal  to  the  group. 

^.   Confidence  and  trust  by  the  members  in  each  other. 

5.  Values  and  goals  shaped  by  members  who  are  satis- 
fied with  them. 

6.  Values  and  goals  between  interacting  groups  are 
in  harmony. 

7.  Values  that  are  most  important  to  the  group,  are 
most  likely  to  be  accepted  by  the  members. 

8.  Members  motivated  to  the  group  values  and  goals. 

9.  Interaction,  problem  solving  and  decision  making 
are  made  in  a  supportive  atmosphere;  differences  of 
opinion  can  occur  without  member  conflict. 

10.  The  superior  exerts  the  major  influence  in  estab- 
lishing the  group  tone  and  atmosphere, 

11.  Group  members  are  eager  to  help  each  other, 

12.  Each  member  accepts  willingly  the  goals  and  expec- 
tations of  the  group. 

13.  Members  believe  the  group  can  accomplish  the 
impossible. 

If,  There  is  mutual  help  between  members. 

15.  The  supportive  atmosphere  of  the  group  encourages 
creativity. 

15,  The  members  know  the  value  of  constructive  con- 
formity. 

17.  Members  are  able  to  communicate  fully  and  frankly, 

18.  There  is  a  d'^sire  to  receive  communication  from 
the  other  group  Jiembers, 

19.  There  is  an  attempt  to  influence  others  and  a  de- 
sire to  be  Influenced  by  them. 
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20.  There  is  an  attempt  to  influence  the  leader. 

21.  The  members  attempt  to  influence  each  other  for 
flexibility  and  adaptability. 

22.  Members  feel  secure  in  group  decision  making  be- 
cause the  group  goals  and  philosophy  are  clear. 

25.  The  group  must  have  an  effective  leader. 

"At  its  best  each  system  of  organization  requires 
personalities,  skills,  characteristic  ways  of  interacting 
on  the  part  of  leaders  and  members  which  fit  that  particular 
system.   Each  system  molds  people  to  its  own  image"  (Likert, 
p.  235). 

In  a  rather  comprehensive  search  of  the  literature, 
Harper  (1965)  has  compiled  a  list  of  benefits  to  be  de- 
rived to  the  organization  through  subordinate  participation 
by  the  leader.   These  benefits  include: 

1,  Improved  morale. 

2,  Decreased  resistance  to  change. 
5.   Improved  motivation. 

4.  Improved  understanding, 

5.  Improved  quality  of  decisions. 
5.   Increased  productivity. 

7.  Encouragement  to  higher  standards  of  production. 

8,  As  a  safety  valve  for  employees. 
9»  Development  '^f  long  range  values. 
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To  be  successful,  however,  the  leader  must  be  aware 
of  certain  considerations.   Each  of  the  following  influences 
the  effectiveness  of  group  participation.   The  qualifica- 
tions for  effective  participation  are: 

1.  Employee  expectation, 

2.  Task  qualifications. 

3.  Influences  of  the  atmosphere. 
^,  Leader's  personal  requirements. 

5.  Subordinates'  requirements, 

6,  Relevancy  of  issues. 

7.  Status  relationships, 

8,  Need  for  security  by  both  the  leader  and  followers. 

To  aid  in  better  understanding  of  the  apparent  dif- 
ferences in  conclusions  about  which  leadership  patterns  are 
most  effective  in  various  types  of  situation,  Golembiewski 
(1961)  points  out  -that  "various  studies  [which]  seem  to 
contradict  each  other  are  simply  accounts  of  leadership 
phenomena  under  different  conditions.   Studies  based  upon 
observation  of  similar  conditions,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
yielded  a  pattern  of  consistent  results,"   In  the  end,  a 
manager's  success  must  be  measured  in  terms  of  organiza- 
tional effectiveness,  and  this  is  found  correlated  to  (1) 
absence  of  intraorganizational  strain  and  tension,  and 
intergroup  conflict;  and  (2)  organizational  flexibility 
that  permits  effective  adaptation  to  internal  and  external 
change  (Georgopoulos  and  Tannenbaim,  1957). 
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Summary 

The  major  intent  of  the  previous  discussion  has  been 
to  suggest  the  influence  the  leader  has  on  group  effective- 
ness.  The  examples  are  intended  to  be  representative  of 
those  found  in  the  literature.   Examples  have  been  taken 
from  experimental  situations,  from  business,  and  from  the 
military.   Emphasis  has  been  on  leadership  patterns. 

What  has  been  suggested  is  that  the  leader  who  in- 
cludes the  members  of  his  group  in  the  discussion  of  prob- 
lems which  concern  them  may  be  the  most  effective  leader. 
Certain  reservations  to  this  generalization  have  been  found. 
However:   "It  is  beginning  to  look  as  if  a  theory  based  on 
empirical  findings  is  at  last  in  the  making. ..  ,Its  outlines 
can  now  be  perceived"  (Golembiewski,  1961).   "Further 
development  of  the  measures  (of  communication,  types  of 
interaction,  and  effect)  will  make  it  possible  to  state  the 
exact  leadership  style  required  under  different  specified 
conditions"  (Back,  1961). 

The  present  chapter  represents  a  major  element  in  the 
challenge  provided  by  this  analysis.   Considerable  guidance 
has  been  obtained  in  identifying  the  most  effective  leader- 
ship behavior  pattern,  and   it  can  be  observed  that  it  comes 
closest  of  the  leadership  patterns  considered,  to  meeting 
the  qualifications  of  the  philosophy  of  management.   More 
analysis  on  these  points  will  be  made  at  the  conclusion  of 
this  section. 
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Having  established  some  form  of  democratic  leader- 
ship as  being  generally  the  most  effective  in  a  variety  of 
situations,  the  task  of  the  following  chapter  will  be  to 
discover  if  it  can  also  be  the  most  effective  in  the 
hospital. 


CHAPTER  XII 
THE  HOSPITAL 
Introduction 

Studies  to  this  point  have  been  selected  to  suggest 
a  broad  variety  of  personalities,  groups,  tasks,  and 
leadership  patterns.   All  reports  thus  far  have  been  of 
organizations  other  than  hospitals,  but  close  examination 
of  most  will  suggest  an  approximation  to  one  or  more 
departments  or  activities  in  the  hospital.   Nevertheless, 
it  is  of  value  to  direct  specific  attention  to  studies 
related  specifically  to  the  health  care  setting. 

This  discussion  is  of  considerable  significance  in 
that  it  suggests  the  tone  and  complexity  of  the  environment 
in  which  the  hospital  manager  must  function.   Admittedly, 
this  is  a  limited  analysis,  but  it  contributes  signifi- 
cantly in  two  ways.   First,  it  suggests  a  number  of 
implications  of  concern  to  the  manager  related  to  organi- 
zation effectiveness.   Second,  the  emphasis  is  on  the 
people  in  the  hospital  which  is  the  point  of  major  concern 
as  suggested  both  by  the  philosophy  of  management  and  the 
conclusions  drawn  th^-ough  selection  of  a  leadership  pat- 
tern, 
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Hospital  Departaents 

Pollowiag  is  a  brief  review  of  various  departments 
and  individuals  obtained  after  studj  of  a  number  of  hospitals 
(Burling,  Lentz,  and  Wilson,  1956).   It  is  of  value  for  the 
reader  to  relate  this  discussion  to  the  composite  orgajiiza- 
tion  chart  in  Chapter  II. 

Clerical  department 

The  clerical  worker  is  seen  as  being  set  apart  from 
those  in  most  major  hospital  departments  by  training  and 
the  use  of  symbols,  words,  and  figures.  Even  though  the 
clerical  job  itself  can  rarely  be  described  as  distinctly 
medical,  the  clerical  worker  tends  to  feel  a  part  of  the 
curative  process.   As  a  non-professional  in  the  medical 
functions,  the  clerical  worker  appears  to  hold  both  a 
fascination  and  revulsion  toward  disease  and  injury.   The 
lower  level  clerk  is  faced  with  both  low  pay  and  limited 
upward  mobility. 

Relations  between  office  workers  and  others  in  the 
hospital  were  generally  found  to  be  "harmonious,"  explained, 
in  part,  because  they  are  located  throughout  the  hospital 
and  are,  therefore,  difficult  to  identify  as  a  group.   In 
addition,  because  of  training,  the  clerks  are  not,  and  are 
not  seen  by  others  as,  competing  with  other  groups.   On  the 
other  hand,  both  physicians  and  nurses  are  "apt  to  consider 
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the  clerical  workers*  Insistence  on  meticulously  following 
procedures  as  petty,"   This  nlr,ht  at  first  be  surprising  In 
light  of  the  exoctinc  detail  and  record  keeping  developed 
In  the  medical  and  nursing  professions.   However,  the  "non- 
professional" functions  are  generally  held  In  low  regard  by 
medical,  nursing,  and  parlmodlcal  personnel. 
Dietary  department 

Activities  of  the  dietary  department  typically  touch 
all  Individuals  In  the  hospital  -  employees  and  patients. 
There  is  a  close  and  significant  relationship  between  meals 
and  morale,  therefore,  the  dietary  department  Is  highly 
vulnerable  to  criticism.   Often  such  criticism  la  "\inwar- 
ranted";  criticising  the  quality  of  meals  becomes  an  outlet 
for  the  patient  for  all  those  things  In  the  hospital  with 
which  he  Is  dissatisfied.  Further,  the  patient  often  lacks  an 
appetite  because  of  poor  health,  the  fear  of  a  new  environ- 
ment, and  the  change  In  diet  from  home  life. 

More  than  many  non-medical  or  non-nursing  personnel 
in  the  hospital,  the  dietary  department  has  close  contact 
with  the  physician  because  meals  of  a  therapeutic  nature 
are  often  prescribed.   Relationships  with  the  physician  are 
often  confining  and  frustrating  to  the  dietitian?  the  cooks, 
who  may  possess  much  skill  and  a  high  level  of  occupational 
pride,  tend,  in  turn,  to  feel  the  dietitian  does  not  under- 
stand their  problems  and  unnecessarily  decreases  their  freedom. 
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Laboratory  departments 

Typically,  the  location  of  the  laboratories  and  the 
specific  duties  keep  laboratory  technicians  out  of  the 
mainstream  of  hospital  activity.   Contacts  with  other  de- 
partments are  mainly  limited  to  those  made  by  the  laboratory 
supervisor.   It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  to  find  that 
"there  seems  to  be  some  latent  professional  jealousy  between 
technicians  and  nurses,"   Most  technicians  in  the  hospitals 
were  young  women  who  saw  their  work  as  only  a  short  term 
career.   The  work  was  seen  by  them  as  "satisfying  but  not 
intensely  interesting."  The  work  tends  to  be  quiet,  ex- 
acting, repetitive,  and  routine,  with  characteristically 
close  supervision.   Relationships  within  the  department 
were  close  and  informal. 

Laundry  and  housekeeping  departments 

An  interesting  and  meaningful  contrast  is  found  be- 
tween laundry  and  housekeeping  personnel.  (Not  all  hospitals 
have  their  own  laundry,  but  may  contract  out  the  work. 
Housekeeping  workers  may  be  employed  by  the  hospital  or  the 
work  may  be  contracted;  but  in  either  case,  housekeeping 
duties  must  be  performed  on  the  hospital  premises.  ) 

In  the  hospitals  studied,  laundry  workers  had  a 
lower  rate  of  turnover  than  the  housekeeping  personnel. 
This  is  explained  by  relative  Job  satisfactions.  Both 
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groups  tend  to  be  composed  of  unskilled  workers,  mainly 
widows,  housewives,  and  casual  labor,  and  new  employees 
tend  to  be  assigned  to  either  of  the  two  departments  on  a 
rather  chance  basis.   The  significant  difference  in  turn- 
over was  found  to  be  in  the  social  groupings  and  inter- 
relationships.  Laundry  workers  tend  to  do  their  work  in  a 
single  area,  while  housekeeping  personnel  move  over  a  wider 
area  of  the  hospital.   Housekeepers  have  contact  with  higher 
status  employees,  serving  to  constantly  remind  them  of  their 
lower  status.    In  addition,  they  must  often  work  near  the 
sick  patient,  which  is  considered  by  many  to  be  unpleasant. 
Housekeeping  managers  are  often  perceived  as  spies  because 
the  majority  of  times  they  are  seen  by  their  subordinates 
is  when  they  are  checking  on  the  work  completed.   Because 
of  the  nature  of  their  work,  housekeepers  also  tend  to  have 
less  peer  group  social  contact  than  occurs  in  the  laundry. 

Of  the  two  employments,  laundry  work  is  considered 
to  be  cleaner,  therefore,  higher  status  work.  Laundry 
personnel  also  tend  to  be  a  more  homogeneous  group;  because 
they  work  together,  they  tend  to  form  common  norms  and 
interests,  and  they  are  able  to  "freeze  out"  the  "undesir- 
ables." 

The  authors  suggest  that  much  of  the  unattractiveness 
of  housekeeping  could  be  reduced  if  there  were  more  oppor- 
tunities for  the  workers  to  interact  with  one  another,  as 
for  group  meetings  and  meals. 
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Other  personnel  and  departments 

HI  hospitals  included  in  the  study  had  a  "pet"  - 
an  "oldtimor"  who  performed  "odd  Jobs,"  and  was  often  more 
of  a  fixture  than  an  asset  to  the  hospital. 

Orderlies  tended  to  be  either  quite  young  or  old, 
and  might,  in  practice,  hold  a  variety  of  jobs.   Some  were 
transients,  contributing  to  a  high  turnover  rate.   Younger 
orderlies  were  striving  and  ambitious,  but  disappointed  as 
well  because  of  the  feeling  that  they  were  "not  going  any- 
where." Generally,  orderlies  were  described  as  "lonely 
men."  Respect  for  orderlies  by  the  rest  of  the  hospital 
personnel  increased  in  all  hospitals  where  an  effort  was 
made  to  be  more  particular  in  selection  requirements,  and 
when  a  standard  of  appearance  for  them  was  prescribed  and 
maintained. 

Various  other  groups,  as  ambulance  drivers,  were 
characterized  as  "lone  wolves."  The  best  situation  related 
to  morale,  performance,  and  stable  employment  was  believed 
to  occur  when  these  groups  were  brought  together  for  inter- 
personal contact. 

Some  craft  workers,  such  as  carpenters,  originally 
sought  employment  in  the  hospital  because  they  were  too  old 
or  ill  to  work  at  their  professions  under  the  more  demanding 
pace  of  the  construction  industry.   Typically,  these  workers 
displayed  the  pride  of  the  craftsman  in  performing  their 
duties  in  the  hospital. 
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Nursinp;  department 

Nurses  aides ^ -Some  of  the  aurses  aides  were  "^over 
eager"  and  some  "under  eager."   Younger  aides  benefited 
most  from  training.   Generally,  this  group  had  the  "short 
range  goals  of  the  onderprivi-leged, "  There  were  cases  of 
jurisdictional  disputes  between  the  registered  nurses, 
practical  nurses,  and  nurses  aides,  which  occurred  when  the 
aide  attempted  to  perform  duties  of  the  practical  nurse  or 
registered  nurse.   The  aides  appeared  to  look  up  to,  and 
imitate,  the  registered  nurse,  as  well  as  seek  them  out  for 
compajiionship.   Whenever  they  were  rejected  by  the  nurse, 
they  turned  to  the  patient  for  social  contact. 

Staff  nurses.-Argyris  (1956)  bas  looked  at  the  con- 
tent of  the  "organizational  process"  of  the  nursing  floor 
in  a  cancer  hospital.   Nurses  were  required  to  satisfy  the 
demands  of  "multi-objectives"  which  necessitated  "multi- 
workflows,"   Compared  to  non-medical  organizations,  work- 
flows wore  of  an  "unusually  high  number";  20  to  50  workflows 
were  performed  on  any  given  floor,  for  a  total  of  over  100 
in  the  entire  nursing  division.   The  work  flow  processes 
vary  in  complexity,  requiring  nurses  to  perform  all  of  some 
tasks  eind  parts  of  others.   Although,  over  20  per  cent  of 
the  nurses  reported  pressure,  boredom,  and  feelings  of 
futility,  those  nurses  who  performed  8  to  15  part-tasks  re- 
ported less  boredom  and  a  greater  sense  of  accomplishment. 
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Performing  these  tasks  was  most  compatible  to  their  personali- 
ties and  their  professional  expectancies  of  what  they  should 

be  doing. 

"Predispositions"  -  that  is,  the  expressed  interests  - 
of  non-supervisory  nurses,  as  found  by  Argyris,  in  order  of 
importance,  are  (p,  A-2): 

1.  Compatible, 

2.  Self  controlled. 
5.  Indispensable, 
0-,  Variety  seeking. 

5.  Passive. 

6.  Expert;  reconciled. 

7.  Self  responsible. 

8.  High  wage  conscious. 

9.  Directive. 

10.  Prestige  minded, 

11.  Home  minded, 

12.  Organizationally  upward  mobile. 

13.  Problem  solving, 
14-,  Industrious, 

15.  Sameness. 

16.  Socially  upward  mobile. 

17.  Mechanically  minded;  humorous;  challenge  accepting; 
self  motivating. 
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Sixty-one  per  cent  of  th^  nurses  in  the  Argyris  study 
were  in  constant  tension  for  fear  they  would  make  some  error 
that  would  harm  the  patient  (p.  59). 

Nurses  were  limited  in  their  performance  to  the  ex- 
tent that  certain  workflows  were  not  completely  controlled 
by  them.   The  workflow,  because  it  is  of  a  medical  nature 
and  deals  with  the  patients,  has  a  distinctly  human  quality. 
Therefore,  the  situation  is  emotional  and  provides  the  nurse 
with  the  opportunity  for  self  expression  consistent  with 
their  predispositions.   The  workflow  process  -  nursing  care  - 
also  provides  the  nurse  with  many  unhappy  experiences.   The 
more  serious  the  patient  illness,  the  more  closely  the  nurse 
is  tied  to  the  patient,  and  the  less  chance  there  is  for 
nurses  to  interact  with  one  another;  in  the  hospital  studied, 
55  per  cent  of  the  nurses  said  they  had  no  close  friends 
among  their  fellow  nurses.   Nurses  derive  status  from  con- 
tact with  physicians,  but  the  amount  of  contact  varies  with 
numerous  factors,  as  the  type  and  seriousness  of  the 
patients'  illnesses  and  the  physicians'  schedules. 

Not  surprising,  perhaps,  is  that  the  most  "potent" 
identifications  for  hospital  personnel  are  professional 
rather  than  organizational.   For  the  nurse,  the  strongest 
organizational  identifications  relate  to  the  reputation  of 
the  hospital  rather  than  to  the  hospital  as  an  institution 
(p.  62). 
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Nurses  tend  to  dislike  working  with  aon-professioaal 
employees.   This  does  not  mean  they  are  prejudiced  against 
then,  but  they  do  speak  oT  the  non-professional  as  "lower," 
"different,"  "not  as  nice,"  "not  properly  trained,"  and  look 
at  many  as  being  "loafers,"  Part  of  the  nurses'  duties  in- 
volve directing  activities  of  many  of  these  non-professionals, 
but  most  nurses  mainly  enjoy  their  contacts  with  patients; 
they  least  desire  their  supervisory  duties  (Argyris,  p.  75). 

Individuals,  Groups,  and  Tasks 

The  three  classifications  -  individuals,  groups,  and 
tasks  -  have  been  combined  into  one  discussion  because, 
typically,  in  the  hospital,  studies  of  personality  character- 
istics and  group  behavior  patterns  are  reported  in  terms  of 
groups  of  specific  membership  duties  or  tasks.   The  following 
discussion  is  a  logical  outgrowth  of  the  preceding  brief 
view  of  the  hospital  departments, 

Argyris  makes  the  point  that  it  is  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  obtain  a  completely  true  picture  of  the 
hospital  without  studying  the  total  organization.   In 
questioning  members  of  various  groups  in  the  hospital  about 
the  problems  they  experienced  on  the  Job,  most  indicated 
they  see  their  problems  as  emanating  outside  their  area  of 
responsibility  or  influence;  they  do  not  see  themselves  as 
the  possible  cause  of  their  own  problems  (Argyris,  1956* 
p.  9). 
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Employee  motivation 

As  has  been  quoted  earlier,  "unlike  many  organiza- 
tions, the  hospital  is  able  to  make  the  role  it  performs  in 
the  larger  community  psychologically  meaningful  to  its 
members ... .Motivating  organization  members  toward  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  organization  is  much  less  of  a  problem  for 
the  hospital  in  comparison  to  other  large  scale  organiza- 
tions.  The  goals  of  individual  members  and  the  objectives 
of  the  organization  are  considerably  more  congruent  in  the 
hospital"  (Georgopoulos  and  Mann,  1962,  p.  5).   There  is 
much  to  be  said  for  the  sincerity  of  the  professional  and 
the  sense  of  urgency  and  responsibility  of  all  those  in  the 
hospital  -  especially  those  with  close  contact  with  the 
patient. 

Turnover 

However,  with  relatively  high  turnover  in  many  cases, 
one  might  be  led  to  wonder  just  how  congruent  these  goals 
really  are  in  all  cases.   In  the  study  of  one  metropolitan 
hospital,  turnover  was  71  per  cent  for  one  year  (USPHS, 
196^).   (This  can  be  contrasted  with  the  average  annual  turn- 
over in  business  of  approximately  30  per  cent.)   This  turn- 
over rate  occurred  even  though  60  per  cent  of  the  employees 
indicated  the  hospital  was  an  "excellent"  or  "very  good" 
place  to  work.   It  was  believed,  for  the  hospital  surveyed, 
two-thirds  of  the  turnover  was  avoidable.  Departments  varied 
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significantly  in  the  turnover  rate.   Those  individuals  or 
departments  having  the  highest  rates  were:   secretaries,  83 
per  cent;  X-Ray  technicians,  76  per  cent;  laboratory  tech- 
nicians, 68  per  cent;  nurses,  66  per  cent;  clerks,  6^  per 
cent;  psychiatric  technicians,  60  per  cent;  telephone 
operators,  59  per  cent;  porters,  51  per 'cent;  nurses  aides, 
47  per  cent;  pantry  workers,  40  per  cent;  elevator  opera- 
tors, 40  per  cent;  ward  clerks,  59  per  cent,  and  maids,  51 
per  cent.   In  agreement  with  the  Public  Health  Service  study, 
Georgopoulos  and  Mann  find  that  absenteeism  rates  "appear 
to  be  largely  determined  by  group  or  organizational  forces 
rather  than  by  characteristics  of  individual  persons"  (p. 
115).   Apparently,  much  turnover  can  be  reduced.   In  the 
Public  Health  Service  study,  turnover  was  cut  in  half  after 
a  study  of  job  requirements  and  worker  needs  was  made  and 
corrective  action  taken. 

Regardless  of  the  average  turnover,  however,  there  is 
a  hard  core  who  remain  with  the  hospital  over  time,   Georgo- 
poulos and  Mann  (1962,  p,  104)  point  out  that  60  per  cent  of 
the  administrators  and  department  heads,  61  per  cent  of  the 
supervisory  nurses,  40  per  cent  of  the  practical  nurses,  20 
per  cent  of  the  aides  and  orderlies,  50  per  cent  of  the 
registered  nurses,  and  58  per  cent  of  the  laboratory  and 
X-Ray  teunnicians,  had  been  employed  by  the  sajne  hospital 
for  at  least  five  years. 
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Formal  and  informal  organization  interrelationships 

The  informal  organization  within  the  formal  setting-. - 
Wilson  has  studied  the  relstionship  between  formal  and  in- 
formal groups  within  the  hospital,   "By  their  very  nature 
hospital  Jobs  demand  a  close-knit  articulation  of  many  sepa- 
rate skills,  a  concert  of  organized  human  relationships. 
Group  activity  is  the  essential  pattern  for  bringing 
specialized  resources  to  bear  on  hospital  tasks  -  tasks  as 
varied  as  general  policy  determination,  patient  care,  food 
preparation,  or  building  maintenance." 

Realistically,  "at  all  times  any  large  system  of 
action  involves  both  the  planned  network  of  rights  and  du- 
ties...and  the  more  spontaneous  but  equally  effective  web  of 
interplay  which  arises  as  a  nataral,  informal  accompaniment 
of  the  fact  that  several  people  share  a  common  work  setting 
and  process. ... [They  are]  very  much  intertwined  and  depen- 
dent on  one  another,..." 

A  hospital  "has  a  unique  organizational  tone  which 
sets  its  atmosphere  distinctly  apart  from  other  hospitals. 
The  sources  of  this  tone,  this  vague  but  significant  emana- 
tion from  organization  life,  is  the  primary  group.   It  is 
in  the  fact  to  face  texture  of  primary  group  action  that 
the  intangibles  of  morale,  clan,  spirit,  and  characteristic 
attitude  toward  the  Job  and  patient  are  needed. . .they  train 
their  members  by  work  and  gesture,  deliberately  and  uncon- 
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sciously,  to  take  a  particular  stance  in  occupational 
life.... This  is  the  first  and  chief  function  of  the  primary 
group,  and  a  function  which  can  scarcely  be  accomplished  by 
any  other  agency:   to  train  the  individual  in  job  and  spirit, 
trsmsmitting  both  skills  and  traditions,  impressing  upon 
him  the  unique  nature  of  his  department  and  his  hospital" 
(Wilson,  1958). 

Causes  and  consequences  of  informal  organization.- 
Preiss  (1959)  has  studied  the  informal  organization  within 
the  formal  hospital  setting.   "Frequently,  an  informal 
organization  signifies  a  social  reaction  to  some  demand 
upon,  and  inadequacy  in,  the  formal  system  itself." 

Preiss  defines  and  identifies  informal  groups  in  the 
hospital.   They: 

1,  Lack  legitimacy  and  recognition  in  the  formal 
organization. 

2.  Are  small  and  exist  largely  via  face-to-face  re- 
lationships, 

5.   Have  a  structure  and  a  system  of  norms  and  values 
which  regulate  interneil  behavior. 

^,   Have  members  who  experience  a  sense  of  belonging 
or  a  group  identification, 

5»   Often  have  antecedents  and  relationships  which  re- 
flect reference  groups  outside  the  formal  organization. 

The  relevant  characteristics  of  the  formal  organiza- 
tion that  may  lead  to  the  development  of  informal  organiza- 
tions are  (Preiss,  1959): 
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1.  Defects  in  the  formal  structure  itself, 

a.  Excessive  size:   involves  high  time  loss  in 
carrying  out  activities. 

b.  Poor  or  inadequate  instrumental  resources: 
reduces  effectiveness  in  accomplishing  tasks  and 
goals. 

c.  Gaps  in  the  chain  of  command:   disrupts  com- 
munication, 

2.  Status  and  role  ambiguities. 

a.  Vagueness  of  roles:  persons  not  clear  about 
duties  and  requirements. 

b.  Overlapping  roles. 

c.  Inconsistency  within  roles:   random  or  erratic 
change  of  procedures  and  functions. 

d.  Contradiction  within  and  among  roles:   mutually 
exclusive  expectations  of  behavior. 

3.  Language  differences:   Lack  of  comprehension  among 
work  groups  which  is  often  overlooked  in  hospitals  where 
multiple  languages,  some  highly  technical  and  restric- 
tive, exist. 

Many  additional  and  unanticipated  requirements  are 
introduced  for  which  no  provision  in  the  formal  structure 
may  exist.   Preiss  indicates  informal  organizations  may  grow 
from,  or  be  strengthened  by,  outside  stressful  situations, 
"From  all  indications,  hospitals  would  seem  to  qualify  as 
high  stress  systems.   Therefore  one  might  expect  to  find  a 
greater  tendency  toward  informal  structures  there  on  the 
basis  of  stress  probabilities  alone.   However,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  picture,  the  very  nature  of  the  hospital  work 
calls  for  a  high  delineation  of  function  and  for  exceptional 
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precision  in  behavior,  particularly  on  the  professional 
levels. ,. .Nevertheless, . .informal  groups  flourish  in 
hospitals  no  less  than  elsewhere."   It  is  to  be  understood 
also  that  "most  people  find  it  Just  as  difficult  to  work 
under  conditions  of  very  high  efficiency  as  they  do  under 
conditions  of  low  efficiency.   Primary  informal  groups  may 
then  arise  to  reestablish  and  reinforce  interpersonal  rela- 
tions among  organization  members." 

Informal  primary  groups  may  form  on  any  one  or  a 
combination  of  the  following  bases  (Preiss): 

1.  Occupational  interests:   horizontal;  sharpen  lines 
of  organizational  stratification. 

2.  Social-recreational  interests:   non-job  activities; 
may  cut  across  Job  groups. 

3.  Past  history  and  experience:   common  background. 

^.   Physical  similarity:   race,  color,  sex. 

5.   Personal  attraction:   similar  attitudes  of  the 
informal  leaders. 

Specifically,  activities  of  the  informal  organization 
which  may  have  a  negative  influence  on  the  formal  organiza- 
tion are  (Preiss): 

1.  Disruption  of  the  formal  system:   undermine  the 
formal  organization  by  supplanting  it;  exercising 
normative  control  of  the  members. 

2.  Incompatibility  of  purposes:   prevents  conflicting 
goal-, 

3.  Increase  of  stress:   foster  and  intensify  intra- 
system  differences i  incite  antagonisms. 
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4,   Hindrance  of  change:   stifling  and  nullifying  new 
procedures. 

The  informal  ^^roup  may  have  value  for  the  formal 
organization,  however,  through  (Preiss): 

1,  Preservation  of  the  formal  system:   compensate  for 
defects;  provide  job  resources, 

2,  Redefinition  of  purposes:   access  weakness;  calls 
attention  to  new  needs  and  requirements, 

3,  Acting  as  a  safety  valve  for  tensions  and  stress: 
outlet;  complain;  point  up  objects  of  irritation, 

4,  Assistance  to  change:   provides  change  agents  for 
planning  and  programs. 

Informal  groups  will  exist  in  any  formal  organization. 
This  is  to  be  desired  and  encouraged  because  it  gives 
strength  and  permanence  to  the  organization.   The  informal 
groups  need  to  be  identified  for  purposes  or  recognizing 
the  functions  and  dysfunctions  to  the  organization.   This 
is  done  to  maximize  the  positive  contribution  they  can  make 
and  to  correct  those  situations  which  lead  to  dysfunctional 
"behaviors  on  the  part  of  the  informal  group  members. 

Power,  status,  and  task,-Rosengren  (I960),  discusses 
hospital  member  roles  in  terms  of  determinate  and  indetermi- 
nate status.   The  importeuice  of  this  distinction,  as  seen  by 
Hosengren,  is  that  "the  form  that  hospital  role  takes  can 
have  pro'^ound  effects  upon  the  operation  of  the  entire 
administrative  system,"  This  study,  as  do  many  found  in  the 
hospital  literature,  deals  with  a  psychiatric  hospital. 
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However,  the  discussion  is  of  significance  to  the  present 
analysis;  numerous  departments  and  individuals  in  a  variety 
of  health  care  institutions  tend  to  have  similar  character- 
istics -  similar  training,  many  coaiaon  motivations  and 
goals,  and  share  the  formal  task  objective  of  curing  the 
siclc. 

Determinate  status  is  defined  as  the  administrative 
or  occupational  positions  which  involve  relatively  rigid, 
specific  and  highly  articulated  role  expectations;  individuals 
occupy  determinate  positions,  relative  to  others,  by  means 
of  reference  to  authority  and  legitimacy  of  power.   This  is 
the  formal  organization.   Within  the  psychiatric  hospital, 
the  positions  that  tended  to  have  determinate  roles  were 
the  clinical  psychologist,  psychiatric  social  worker, 
teachers,  pediatricians,  nurses,  maintenance  personnel,  and 
residential  care  personnel.  Prestige  in  the  determinate 
set  tends  to  accrue  to  the  position. 

Indeterminate  status  is  vague  and  diffuse  with  only 
generalized  expectations;  individuals  in  indeterminate 
positions  tend  to  relate  to  others  by  means  of  informal 
influence  and  manipulation.   This  is  the  informal  organiza- 
tion.  Indeterminate  roles  are  held  by  research  personnel, 
therapists,  ward  personnel,  general  administrators,  depart- 
ment heads,  and  patients.  Prestige  in  the  indeterminate  set 
tends  to  accrue  to  the'  person,  not  the  position.  Because 
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of  more  vague  limits,  power  struggles  are  most  likely  to 
occur  in  the  indeterminate  roles. 

The  problem  of  conflict  is  not  as  potentially  great 
in  all  health  care  settings  as  in  the  psychiatric  hospital: 
"Vith  rare  exceptions,  all  statuses  in  the  general  hospital 
are  defined  in  the  determined  sense."   "It  is  likely  that 
the  primary  [informal]  group  is  the  most  important  locus  of 
decision  in  the  hospital.   [Whether  decisions  are  made  by] 
crystallize  by  an  administrator  or  department  head  acting 
independently,  or  by  large  group  vote,  its  roots  will  prob- 
ably be  found  in  consensus  reached  within  a  primary  frame- 
work" (Vilson,  1958). 

It  is  "to  be  expected  that  persons  whose  roles  are 
defined  in  a  determinate  fashion  (formal)  will  be  more  prone 
to  consider  the  control  aspects  of  patient  and  staff  behavior 
as  being  at  least  as  significant  as  the  treatment  aspects  of 
behavior. ., .Those  who  enact  indeterminate  roles,  however, 
are  in  a  position  of  being  able  to  shift  their  methods  and 
their  purposes  in  accordance  with  the  behavior  of  others.,,. 
In  order  to  conform  to  the  prestige  level  of  his  job,  the 
person  in  a  determinate  position  must  behave  in  prescribed 
ways.  But  the  prestige  of  the  occupants  of  indeterminate 
positions  is  not  contingent  upon  their  reacting  in  specific 
ways," 
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High  status  determinate  persons  communl  ate  with 
high  status  indeterminant  persons;  however,  the  conmunica- 
tion  channels  are  being  used.   "A  miniatiire  system  of 
social  stratification  evolves  within  the  cluster  of  determi- 
nate statuses  on  the  basis  of  which  prestige,  power,  and 
authority  are  distributed  within  the  cluster.  This  emergent 
type  of  organization  and  feeling  of  commonality  within  the 
determinate  clusters  tend  to  make  units  of  real  power  nodes 
to  be  dealt  with  in  the  hospital.  Among  those  who  occupy 
indeterminate  statuses,  however,  there  tends  to  be  less 
solidarity;  this  is  largely  a  consequence  of  diffuse  stan- 
dards of  competency  and  differences  between  the  members  as 
to  what  constitutes  proper  foci  for  the  establishment  of 
competency  standards"  (Eosengren,  I960). 

It  is  possible  for  high  status  persons  to  hold  both 
determinate  and  indeterminate  positions;  in  such  situations 
they  must  know  at  any  point  in  time  which  role  they  are 
playing  so  they  can  move  between  behaviors  and  processes 
which  are  associated  with  each  type  of  role. 

As  a  guide  to  administrators,  Eosengren  advises  that, 
in  general,  "the  specificity  or  diffuseness  with  which  an 
administrator  defines  functions,  the  extent  to  which  he 
assigns  combinations  of  determinateness  and  indeterminate- 
ness  to  particular  personnel,  can  have  broad  implications 
for  the  operation  of  the  total  hospital  setting  at  both  the 
formal  and  informal  levels."  The  contrast  is  between  concern 
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for  rules,  disruptive  behavior,  rigid  standards,  and 
ritualism  on  the  one  hand,  and  permissiveness,  fluidity,  and 
flexibility  of  attitudes  toward  methods,  goals,  and  accept- 
able deviations  on  the  other. 

Effect  of  formal  task  on  informal  relations. -In  a 
study  of  three  different  hospital  groups  (Wilson,  1958)  - 
surgical  team,  administration,  and  social  service  -  it  was 
found  that  no  matter  how  structured  and  exacting  the  work, 
the  groups  developed  a  definite  group  identification  and 
"we"  feeling.   This  can  lead,  in  turn,  to  barriers  against 
non-group  members  -  the  outgroups  -  through  specialized 
activities  and  professional  language.   This  negative  effect 
is  partially  reduced  in  the  normal  activities  of  the 
organization  because  "very  few  individuals  belong  exclu- 
sively to  a  particular  primary  group.   They  have  overlapping 
memberships  in  several  groups,  of  which  some  of  the  most 
significant  are  not  primary  at  all."   It  is  to  be  recalled, 
however,  that  other  writers  in  the  hospital  field  previously 
quoted  might  not  accept  this  conclusion;  merely  being  mem- 
bers does  not  necessarily  guarantee  an  identification  with 
that  group.   This  tends  to  be  more  true  of  those  in  the 
professional  -  higher  status  -  positions  who  do  not  choose 
to-be  associated  with  lower  status  persons. 

A  second  example. -Coser  (1958)  identified  differences 
between  the  behaviors  of  a  medical  ward  and  a  surgical  ward 
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In  a  research  and  teaching  hospital.  The  purpose  of  the 
study  was  to  discover  the  relations  between  member  role  be- 
havior and  the  social  structure  in  the  wards.  At  the 
nurses  station  in  the  surgical  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
joking,  swearing,  laughing,  and  grumbling.   Generally,  the 
situation  lacked  formality.   More  nurses  participated  in 
"rounds,"  and  most  felt  them  to  be  valuable.   There  was 
relatively  more  social  distance  between  nurses  and  physicians, 
however.  There  tended  to  be  a  lack  of  delegation  of  duties 
on  the  ward.  This  was  believed  to  be  a  carry  over  from  the 
surgical  suite  itself;  in  an  emergency  situation,  there  is 
often  too  little  time  for  the  physician  to  delegate.   Quick 
decisions  are  made  and  orders  are  given  without  consulta- 
tion; they  are  carried  out  without  question.   There  was 
relatively  less  distinction  in  roles  and  status  between 
interns  and  nurses,  resulting  in  more  conversation  between 
members  of  these  two  groups.   The  surgical  nurses  felt  less 
tied  to  regulation,  because  of  the  situation  and  because  the 
physicians  expected  them  to  think  rapidly  and  correctly  in 
his  absence  during  an  emergency  situation. 

The  medical  ward,  in  contrast,  was  characterized  by 
"polite"  conversation  with  only  rare  informal  talks  between 
the  physician  and  the  nurse.  The  pace  was  slower  because  of 
the  nature  of  the  diagnostic  and  treatment  procedures;  there 
was  more  time  for  the  physician  to  deliberate  his  decisions 
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and  consider  alternatives.  This,  in  turn,  allowed  time  for 
consultation  and  teamwork.  Although  the  chief  resident 
laade  final  decisions,  there  was  greater  delegation  of 
authority  through  the  organization  structure  because  of  the 
less  hurried  situation.   This  contrast  in  delegating  pro- 
cedures "between  the  two  wards  was  true  even  though  both 
had  the  same  formal  authority  structure.  While  physicians 
in  the  surgical  wards  expected  the  nurses  to  "think," 
nurses  in  the  medical  ward  were  expected  to  carry  out 
orders.   This  distinction  would  appear  to  be  significant 
to  the  study  by  Argyris  (1956),  although  he  does  not  make 
this  differentiation. 

Communicatl on, -Argyris  has  looked  at  the  communication 
process,  defined  as  "all  the  behavioral  activities  which 
define  and  implement  ways,  methods,  and  media  of  communica- 
tions" (1956,  p,  64),  All  nurses  have  communication  tasks. 
The  most  frequent  communication  participated  in  by  head 
nurses  and  the  staff  nurses  is  with  patients  rather  than 
with  other  nurses  or  with  their  superiors,  due  to  the  nature 
of  the  workflow  process.  Workflows  are  found  to  play  a 
dominant  part  in  defining  the  communication  channels  only 
as  long  as  individuals  are  obtaining  some  minimum  amount  of 
self  actualization.  However,  when  self  actualization  is 
reduced  below  some  acceptable  minimum  point  in  the  formal 
channels,  the  Individuals  tend  to  create  Informal  channels. 
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Orderlies,  messengers,  and  housekeeping  personnel,  for  ex- 
ample, were  unable  to  communicate  conveniently  because  of 
their  workflows.  To  compensate  for  this,  they  developed 
informal  communication  for  self  actualization. 

For  nurses,  communication  was  polite,  and  appeared 
warm  and  friendly,  but,  in  fact,  at  times  was  hostile  and 
filled  with  negative  feelings.   This  was  because  the  nurses 
tended  to  bottle  up  their  feelings.   This  is  one  reason  why 
management  often  has  difficulty  in  discovering  the  needs  of 
nurses;  the  nurses  are  "self  controlled"  and  do  not  express 
their  desires  or  frustrations  to  their  superiors  (Argyris, 
p.  92). 

Summary 

The  comment  is  to  be  recalled  that  "hospitals,  after 
all,  deal  with  crises  in  human  affairs"  (Burling,  Lentz,  and 
Vilson,  1956,  p.  58).  This  has  definite  implications  for  the 
manager.   In  the  discussion  of  leadership,  the  point  has  been 
made  that  searching  for  effective  leadership  goes  on  within 
the  group  during  times  of  crises.  This  suggests  that  there 
may  be  a  constant  threat  to  the  hospital  manager  -  especially 
those  supervising  departments  directly  related  to  patient 
care  -  in  retaining  effective  leadership  over  his  group. 

In  this  chapter,  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
hospital  organization  and  the  people  who  compose  it.  The 
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The  intent  has  not  been  to  provide  an  exhaustive  ajialjsis, 
but,  rather,  to  provide  some  suggestion  of  the  environment 
in  the  hospital  to  indicate  challenges  for  the  hospital 
manager  whether  his  duties  and  background  are  primarily 
medical,  parimedical,  or  administrative  in  nature. 

Chapter  XIII,  following,  turns  attention  directly 
to  the  hospital  managers  who  are  the  primary  pxirpose  and 
object  of  this  discussion. 


CHAPTER  nil 
HOSPITAL  LEADERSHIP 
Introduction 

A  hospital  "which  was  appropriately  organized  and 
managed  to  do  the  Job  that  had  to  be  done  a  generation  ago 
is  almost  certainly  not, , .properly  organized  and  managed  to 
do  the  hospital  job  today"  (Simon,  1958).  With  required 
changes,  then,  "the  most  important  task  of  the  leadership 
of  hospitals,  the  hospital  administrator  and  the  senior 
medical  staff,  has  been  to  anticipate  these  changes  or, 
failing  to  anticipate  them,  at  least  to  note  them  when  they 
have  arrived  and  to  bring  about  the  appropriate  changes  in 
the  internal  structure  of  the  environment  of  the  hospital 
to  meet  them"  (Simon). 

The  administrator  plays  his  role  by  performing  and 
seeing  that  roles  are  performed  of  an  innovative  nature, 
and  then  organizing  and  leading  a  hospital  that  can  adapt 
to  the  innovations  -  to  the  changes.   In  "ordinary  decision 
making  the  principal  task  is  to  look  at  the  situation  and 
to  decide  which  of  a  well  known  list  of  possible  actions 
from  the  repertoire  of  actions  that  are  available  is  the 
appropriate  one  for  this  situation.   Such  action  is  com- 
parable to  the  medical  man's  action:   'diagnose  and 
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treat.*.., In  the  case  of  novel  problems,  however,  perhaps 
the  largest  part  of  the  decision  making  process  consists 
in  constructing  and  reviewing  alternatives,. .deciding  what 
to  do  when  it  is  not  at  all  obvious  after  critical  examina- 
tion that  anything  can  be  done..."  (Simon).   Therefore,  the 
hospital  manager  is  required  to  be  skilled  in  both  admini- 
stration and  human  relations.   This  is  part  of  the  role  of 
all  hospital  management. 

The  Manager 

Desired  characteristics 

In  order  properly  to  direct  his  efforts,  the  manager 
must  keep  in  mind  that  he  is  accomplishing  things  through 
people.  Schoenfeld  (1957)  provides  a  list  of  desirable 
characteristics  of  hospital  managers  found  to  be,  perhaps 
not  surprisingly  at  this  point,  similar  to  most  lists  of 
characteristics  of  successful  managers  presented  previously, 

1,  Mental  attitudes:  He  must  want  to  do  a  good  Job 
in  his  management  position,  to  improve  himself,  and 
enjoy  the  challenge  of  his  duties  and  responsibilities, 

2.  Knowledge  of  purpose  of  the  manager's  job  in  the 
hospital:   This  requires  knowing  how  his  department 
relates  to  the  other  departments  for  patient  care.   It 
also  means  staying  current  on  new  developments, 

3«  Knov;ledge  of  functions  of  management  and  use  them 
every  day:   In  addition  to  the  functions  of  planning^ 
organizing,  staffing,  directing,  and  controlling,  the 
author  also  emphasizes  scheduling,  delegation,  training, 
motivation,  coordination,  discipline,  follow-up,  and 
evaluation. 
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A.,  A  knowledge  of  and  interest  In  people. 
5.   A  constant  striving  for  teaavork. 

Relating  a  study  of  business  leaders  conducted  by 
Fortune  magazine  to  hospital  leaders,  Stryker  (1961)  cautions 
that  the  desired  qualities  of  managers  vary  between  levels 
in  the  organization.   For  example,  while  "dependability" 
means  predictability  at  lower  management  levels,  it  means 
unpredictability  at  upper  levels;  the  manager  at  the  lower 
levels  is  most  predictable  when  he  performs  in  a  way  that 
is  anticipated,  whereas  the  manager  at  the  higher  levels 
is  expected  to  innovate.   These  are  not  purely  semantic 
differences,  but  are  what  the  managers  themselves  have 
indicated  by  their  responses  to  survey  questions. 

How  well  hospital  administrators  live  up  to  these 
requirements  is  considered  to  be  of  primary  importance.   "In 
no  area  of  professional  activity  do  we  find  the  clash  be- 
tween autocracy  and  democracy,  between  the  overplaying  of 
the  part  of  the  leader  and  the  underplaying  of  group  dy- 
namics, so  full  of  peril  as  in  the  field  of  hospital  admini- 
stration" (Blues tone,  1955).   Improvement  is  needed  because 
the  demanding  requirements  are  not  always  met:   "I  have  seen 
men  in  hospital  administration  who  have  been  so  badly  mis- 
cast by  a  board  [of  trustees]  which  is  strange  to  the  re- 
quirements of  hospital  progress  that  their  personalities 
exercised  a  retrograde  influence  on  their  unhappy  surround- 
ings . " 
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Predispositions. -Of  the  studies  reviewed,  that  by 
ArgTTis  is  the  most  systematic  in  analysis  of  the  personality 
characteristic  of  hospital  managers.   Although  limited,  the 
description  of  the  "predispositions"  of  5  groups  of  managers  in 
"cancer  hospital,"  is  of  value  as  a  starting  point  in  under- 
stsmding  the  manager. 

In  order  of  significance,  top  level  managers,  have 
predisposition  to  be  (Argyris,  1956): 

1,  Directive, 

2,  Variety  seeking, 

3,  Challenge  accepting, 
^,  Self  responsible. 

5«  Self  controlled, 

6,  Tolerant  to  frustration, 

7,  Success  seeking, 

8,  Expert. 

9,  Self  motivated. 

10,  Compatible, 

11,  Organizationally  identified, 

12,  Industrious. 

13,  Power  minded. 

1^.  Organizationally  upward  mobile, 

Argyris  lists  the  "predispositions"  of  nursing 
"supervisors"  in  order  of  their  significance  to  the  manage- 
ment group  (p,  30) J 
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1,  Directive. 

2,  Variety  seeking, 

3,  Indispensable. 
^.  Compatible, 

5.  Just-wage  conscious. 

6.  Self  control;  self  responsible;  expert. 

7.  Prestige  minded;  organizationally  upward  mobile; 
security  conscious. 

8.  Industrious;  success  seeking, 

9.  Self  motivated;  business  minded;  objective;  problem 
solving  minded;  organizationally  identified;  challenge 
rejecting. 

For  comparison,  a  study  of  head  nurses  was  also  con- 
ducted. In  order  of  their  significance  to  the  head  nurses, 
the  predispositions  were  (p.  58): 

1,  Variety  seeking, 

2,  Self  controlled. 

5«  Indispensable;  compatible;  self  responsible, 

^,  Directive, 

5.  Expert. 

6.  Passive. 

7.  Organize  the  job. 

8.  Prestige  minded, 

9.  Organizationally  upward  mobile;  mathematically 
•  minded;  challenge  accepting;  home  minded. 

To  better  understand  needs  of  managers  of  other 
hospital  departments,  similar  studies  could  be  made. 
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For  those  attempting  to  provide  training  for  hospital 
managers,  the  needs  of  the  managers  must  be  kept  in  nind, 
A  comparison  of  the  5  lists  of  predispositions  above  sug- 
gests the  needs  of  one  group  are  not  necessarily  those  of 
another  -  at  least  not  in  relative  terms.   It  is  also  im- 
portant for  top  management  to  be  aware  that  their  needs  and 
perceptions  are  not  necessarily  those  of  all  of  their  sub- 
ordinate managers. 

Leadership  skills 

Skills  required. -Although  it  has  been  suggested  "the 
theory  that  a  supervisor  should  stick  to  supervising  may 
make  more  sense  in  a  business  than  in  a  hospital"  (Burling, 
Lentz,  and  Wilson,  p.  115) i  and  although  it  has  been  found 
that  at  lower  levels  in  the  hospital  organization  subordi- 
nates react  most  favorably  to  managers  who  are  proficient 
in  the  appropriate  technical  skills,  nonetheless,  personnel 
at  all  levels  in  the  organization  look  with  greatest  favor 
on  their  immediate  superior  to  the  extent  that  he  effec- 
tively performs  his  "human  relations"  functions  (Georgopoulos 
and  Mann,  p.  ^'^6),      Understandably,  all  levels  of  personnel 
want  to  be  treated  with  consideration  and  dignity.   They 
may  seek  different  expressions  of  this  from  their  superior, 
but  the  need  is  both  present  and  potent  (Georgopoulos  and 
Mann,  pp.  ^58-^8). 
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Bluestone  (1955)  suggests  that  "character  in  an 
orggLQizatlon  where  human  life  and  happiness  are  directly  at 
stake  is  far  more  important  than  cold  skill,"  This  is  con- 
curred with  by  Davis  (1955)  who  argues  that  it  is  "leader- 
ship," not  "management  skills,"  that  should  be  the  goal  of 
the  administrator,  A  leadership  behavior  pattern  is  more 
than  an  act  on  the  part  of  the  manager:   "human  relations 
is  not  a  method,  a  prograjn,  or  a  technique.   It  is  a  state 
of  mind"  (Gross,  1959). 

Skills  applied. -Georgopoulos  and  Mann,  found  super- 
visors were  perceived  by  their  subordinates  as  being  strong- 
est in  technical  skills  and  weakest  in  human  relations  skills 
(1952,  p.  438).  However,  there  was  a  correlation  between 
the  skills;  those  strongest  in  technical  skills  were  also 
relatively  stronger  in  human  relations  skills.  Administra- 
tive skills  were  found  to  be  relatively  more  important  at 
top  management  levels;  technical  skills  were  relatively 
more  important  at  lower  management  levels.  However,  all 
levels  of  management  required  human  relations  skills  to  be 
most  effective  (p.  468).   Stryker  (1961)  finds  "among  the 
hospital  administrators  that  I  have  met  and  talked  to,  this 
idea  of  working  for  something  outside  themselves  clearly 
had  a  powerfxil  effect  on  some  of  them.   The  motive  of  ser- 
vice to  their  organizations  seemed  to  help  them  overcome  de- 
ficiencies  in  their  personalities, .. .The  major  deficiencies 
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we  ejdiibit  in  our  own  jobs  are  the  result  of  personal  feel- 
ings and  thoughts  about  ourselves  and  are  not  produced  by 
what's  outside  of  us," 

Generally,  all  managers  having  many  predispositions 
to  express,  display  much  psychological  energy.   They  are 
seen  as  seeking  high  goals,  which,  if  unattained,  makes 
failure  more  difficult  to  accept.   They  "are  always  working 
harder  than  is  necessary,  and  setting  their  goals  higher 
than  is  expected  of  them"  (Argyris,  p.  99).  However, 
Argyris  does  find  that  the  lower  the  manager  is  in  the 
organization,  the  less  these  drives  are  true  (p.  ^2), 

Supervisory  nurses  and  head  nurses  have  predisposi- 
tions that  manifest  themselves  in  the  following  manner 
(Argyris,  p.  ^^) : 

1,  Human  relations  is  characterized  by  the  nurses  as 
being  indispensable,  self  controlled,  and  harmonious, 

a.  Behaving  this  way  to  patients  is  necessary  and 
rewarding, 

b.  The  head  nurse  generally  doubts  that  the  same 
predispositions  are  also  successful  in  administra- 
tion.  They  doubt  that  they  will  lead  to  spontaneous 
communication  of  feelings  and  communication  of 
problems. 

c.  Relations  with  patients  are  more  satisfying 
than  performing  administrative  tasks, 

2,  People  behave  to  others  according  to  their  own  self 
conception.   Therefore,  when  supervisory  and  head 
nurses  perform  administrative  duties  they: 

a.  Are  sensitive  to  others'  feelings. 
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b.  Internalize  others'  feelings,  but  will  not 
confront  the  other  persons  if  they  have  complaints 
or  problems, 

c.  Minimize  administrative  and  maximize  nursing 
standards. 

d.  Are  hesitant  about  disciplining, 

e.  Are  hesitant  about  directing  others  and  check- 
ing performance, 

f.  Internalize  dissatisfactions  with  their  sub- 
ordinates, 

g.  Like  those  who  help  them  fulfill  their  own  pre- 
dispositions.  Therefore,  they  tend  to  like  sub- 
ordinates who  have  similar  predispositions. 

Duties  performed, -Findings  by  Stanford  (1957)  tend  to 
support  the  conclusions  of  Argyris,   Stanford's  data  are 
based  on  a  survey  of  head  nurses  in  3^  hospitals.   Between 
40.5  and  90  per  cent  of  the  time  of  head  nurses  -  an  average 
of  59  per  cent  of  the  time  -  was  spent  on  Jobs  that  were 
intended  to  be  performed  by  subordinates  of  the  head  nurse. 
Of  equal  significance,  and  consistent  with  the  predisposi- 
•tions  identified  by  Argyris,  most  of  the  head  nurses'  time 
was  spent  in  nursing  functions  below  the  talents  and  train- 
ing of  a  registered  nurse.   Such  activities  brought  the 
head  nurse  closer  to  the  patient  -  closer  to  the  satisfaction 
of  her  predispositions.   From  study  of  a  large  metropolitan 
hospital,  it  was  concluded  that  first  line  supervisors  - 
lower  management  -  were  less  perceptive  than  their  superiors 
to  human  relations  concepts  and  did  not  relate  human  rela- 
tions instructional  material  to  their  everyday  activities 
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on  the  job,  "Understanding  and  insight  require  experience 
as  well  as  knowledge,  and  'this  group  had  little  experience 
in  the  area  of  supervision"  (USPHS,  1964,  p.  37). 

In  the  same  study  it  was  found  that  lower  level 
"supervisors"  were  not  managers  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word,  but  were  actually  "working  leaders."  They  were  likely 
to  set  the  work  pace  and  perform  non-managerial  duties  in  an 
emergency.  The  manager's  major  function  as  a  "manager"  was 
limited  mainly  to  reporting  to  his  superior  problems  he  was 
unable  to  control.  The  need  for  performing  many  non-manage- 
ment functions  was  due  to  departmental  understaffing  and 
turnover  of  personnel,  requiring  the  supervisor  to  fill  in. 
However,  "filling-in"  became  a  part  of  the  managers'  normal 
duties  (USPHS,  p.  45)«  These  non-managerial  duties  tend  to 
be  lees  common  the  higher  the  manager  is  in  the  organization 
hierarchy;  there  is  much  of  the  statement  that  is  consistent 
with  behaviors  of  top  managers  in  the  smaller  hospitals. 
(As  indicated  in  Chapter  III:  Underwood,  1965;  Saathoff 
and  Kurtz,  1962.) 

Group  participation. -If  group  discussion  and  group 
problem  solving,  as  indications  of  democratic  leadership, 
are  indeed  most  desirable,  the  conclusions  presented  by 
Panhorst  (1955)  are  far  from  encouraging.  In  a  mailed 
questionnaire  to  depsirtment  heads  in  hospitals  of  50  beds 
or  more  selected  randomly  by  geographic  distribution,  a  79 


per  cent  response  was  obtained,   Questions  related  to  the 
department  heads'  attitudes  toward  departmental  meetings 
and  the  number  of  meetings  held.   Answers  from  respondents 
ranged  from  "Could  not  get  along  without  them"  to  "Never 
had  department  head  meetings  because  they  are  a  leisure 
loitering  period  and  a  waste  of  money,"   Although  slightly 
over  60  per  cent  of  the  responding  department  heads  indi- 
cated they  held  "regular"  meetings,  of  this  group  nearly 
three-quarters  meet  less  than  once  a  week,  and  most  only 
once  a  month.   Approximately  16  per  cent  indicated  they 
never  held  meetings.   When  it  is  recalled  that  even  the 
strongest  advocates  of  group  discussion  indicate  that  it 
tends  to  be  most  effective  when  there  is  continuous  and 
easy  relationship  between  the  manager  and  his  subordinates, 
it  would  appear  that  for  most  who  do  have  meetings  the 
maximum  advantages  cannot  be  obtained.   This  suggests  a 
general  lack  of  true  democratic  leadership  as  defined,  and 
is,  therefore  contrary  to  conclusions  of  researchers  in  the 
field  and  contrary  to  recommendations  of  managers  both 
within  and  outside  the  hospital  field. 

Difficulties  of  Introducing  Democratic  Leadership 

Environmental  considerations 

Historically,  leadership  in  the  hospital  has  been 
authoritarian  in  nature.  Georgopoulos  and  Mann  (p,  8) 


expect  this  tradition  to  continue  because  of  (1)  the  life 
and  death  struggle  within  the  hospital  requires  s'. rict 
attention  to  rules  aind  cannot  tolerate  error;  (2)  a  desire 
by  all  for  efficiency;  and  (5)  a  general  adherence  to  tra- 
dition from  which  people  hesitate  to  change  (p.  8).   Pro- 
fessionalism, cherished  by  many  in  the  hospital,  leads  to 
norms  and  expectations,  with  guides  established  to  insure 
its  continuity. 

Resistance 

Georgopoulos  and  Mann  foresee  little  change  from  the 
traditional  autocratic  management  practices  in  the  immediate 
future,   Argyris  (1956,  p.  10)  in  his  study  of  a  single 
hospital  found  that  when  the  hospital  administrator  did 
attempt  to  introduce  democratic  leadership  in  the  hospital, 
he  was  not  effective.  The  explanation  by  Argyris  was  that 
many  of  the  administrator's  subordinate  managers  did  not 
believe  it  could  be  effective,  and  nurses  did  not  want  to 
accept  the  responsibility  that  went  along  with  group  dis- 
cussion and  group  problem  solving.   This  result  might  well 
have  been  anticipated.   It  has  been  observed  from  analysis 
of  other  firms  that  changing  behavior  patterns  of  individuals 
-  manager  and  subordinate  -  is  not  an  easy  task  because  one 
is "also  attempting  to  deal  with  individual  basic  attitudes 
which  underlie  his  behavior.  Prom  experience  as  a  member 
of  hospital  administration,  Johnson  (1962)  reports  that  when 
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a  manager  first  includes  his  subordinates  in  problem  solving, 
the  subordinate  may  not  even  believe  the  manager  is  serious. 

Inconsistent  philosophy 

Mathews  (1962)  cautions  that  it  is  not  only  the  type, 
but  the  consistency  as  well  which  is  important  to  effective 
leadership.   It  has  already  been  found  that  a  change  from 
autocratic  to  democratic  leadership  -  even  in  cases  where 
the  democratic  form  ultimately  proved  to  be  superior  -  may 
have  disruptive  consequences  at  the  beginning.   As  was  seen 
in  Tannenbaum  and  Schmidt's  (1958)  scale  of  possible  manage- 
ment behaviors  (Chapter  X) ,  the  manager  may  operate  anywhere 
within  this  range.   Depending  upon  a  given  situation,  the 
manager  may  change  his  behavior  patterns  from  one  time  to 
another,   Mathews  defines  "philosophies"  that  may  be  found 
in  a  given  organization.   His  definitions,  although  not 
using  the  terms  specifically,  apply  closely  to  what  has 
be^n  discussed  before  as  autocratic  and  democratic  leader- 
ship: 

Autocratic  assumptions:  This  is  "based  upon  the 
assumption  that  human  behavior  is  the  result  of 
conditioning.  The  individual  is... capable  of  ac- 
cepting directions,  but  not  of  initiating  action. 
He  automatically  responds  to  and  is  molded  by  his 
environmental  stimuli  and  thus,  he  behaves  as  the 
rational  plan  of  the  organization  requires  him  to 
behave," 

Democratic  assumptions;   This  is  the  belief  "that  each 
human  being  is  unique"  sensitive  and  active.   He  is 
capable  of  interacting  with  his  environment  and  seeks 
to  use  his  abilities  and  hie  potential  for  growth." 
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As  one  measure  of  worker  job  satisfaction  in  ".he 
hospital,  Mathews  looked  at  worker  turnover,   "Short  tenure 
or  turnover  of  personnel  is  related  to  inconsistency  in  the 
administrative  philosophies  which  guide  the  worker  of  the 
hospital."   It  was  not  necessarily  that  the  worker  could 
not  express  himself  as  he  wanted:   "The  assumption  that 
workers  want  to  become  involved  and  want  to  make  decisions 
about  the  work  of  the  organization  may  not  be  valid  in  all 
cases."  The  key  factor  appeared  to  be  that  the  employee 
did  not  know  what  to  expect  of  his  superior  next. 

Inappropriate  predispositions 

Having  identified  the  predispositions  of  the  hos- 
pital's top  management,  managerial  nurses,  and  staff  nurses, 
Argyria  concludes  that  "the  lack  of  effectiveness  of  the 
management  group  stems  from  the  fact  that  the  executives 
have  personalities  that  are  fundamentally  different  from 
the  ones  that  are  required  for  their  group  to  be  effective" 
(Argyris,  p.  10^). 

The  major  orientation  of  the  nurse  is  on  medical 
activities  and  administration  is  considered  as  a  "second 
class  citizen"  (Argyris,  p.  67).  Nurses,  generally,  have 
no  psychological  desire  to  be  managers.   The  loyalty  of  the 
nulrses  rests  with  their  profession  of  nursing  and  not  with 
the  hospital  as  an  organization.  Because  of  the  supervisory 
nurses'  attitudes  toward  management  functions,  and  management 
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in  general,  they  tend  to  minimize  the  supervisory  process. 
The  supervisory  nurse,  in  attempting  to  gain  self  expres- 
sion, turns  to  her  nursing  assignments,  thereby  limiting 
her  activities  and  effectiveness  in  administration.   Because 
the  administrative  duties  are  neglected,  the  administrative 
process  does  not  operate  as  designed  or  intended.   The  nurse 
thereby  has  proof  of  the  ineffectiveness  of  administration, 
although  she  has  been  a  major  cause  of  the  failure  (Argyris, 
p.  67).  The  nurse  "agrees  that  we  need  good  administration 
in  order  to  have  good  nursing,  yet  she  does  not  seem  to  take 
the  next  step  to  help  the  administration  make  improvements" 
(p.  70).   All  nursing  supervisors  "report  that  they  believe 
their  jobs  have  low  prestige,  primarily  because  it  is  'too 
administrative. '.. .Administration,  therefore,  becomes  the 
whipping  post  for  many  other  problems"  (p.  68).   Of  the 
managerial  and  non-managerial  nurses  surveyed,  only  27  per 
cent  of  the  supervisory  nurses,  9  per  cent  of  the  head 
nurses,  and  none  of  the  staff  nurses  indicated  they  like 
to  be  or  would  like  to  be  a  supervisory  nurse. 

For  the  manager  desiring  to  analyze  and  correct  situa- 
tions in  the  nursing  department,  Argyris  points  out  a  major 
difficulty.   Nurses  do  not  freely  communicate  their  feelings. 
This  is  because  of  their  predispositions  toward  being  self 
controlled  and  compatible,  as  well  as  their  general  negative 
attitude  toward  management.  When  interviewed,  nurses  tend 
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to  identify  their  problems  as  being  due  to  such  factors  as 
inadequate  dietary  service,  poor  schedules  of  the  pharmacy 
department,  lack  of  adequate  messenger  service,  etc.  Prob- 
lems are  identified  with  groups  other  than  the  nursing 
department.   Argyris  indicates  that  the  real  problems  are 
mainly  the  lack  of  nurses'  administrative  ability  and  the 
poor  attitudes  nurses  have  toward  administration  (p.  92). 

There  appears  to  be  a  conflict  in  the  minds  of  nurses 
toward  their  supervisors.  Nurses  feel  that  "'passive* 
leadership  i^  very  helpful  in  that,  in  their  opinion,  it 
lessens  the  pressures  on  them  and  simultaneously  increases 
the  possibility  of  their  obtaining  increased  self  actualiza- 
tion. ...  [This]  leads  to  feelings  of  self  responsibility... 
Cbut]  basically  they  feel  dependent  upon  their  respective 
leader,  especially  for  such  activities  as  direction,  re- 
wards, evaluations  of  performance,  perpetuation,  advance- 
ments, vacations,  hours  of  work,  work  schedules,  etc" 
(Argyris,  p.  115).   In  turn,  the  nurse  has  "power  over  the 
administration  of  the  hospital.  Participants  along  the 
workflow  process  report  that  they  are  dependent  upon  one 
another  in  terms  of  their  ability  and  willingness  to  ac- 
complish their  workflow  tasks,"  This  tends  to  support  the 
conclusions  of  Georgopoulos  and  Mann  related  to  the  impor- 
tfiince  of  informal  communication.   "To  the  extent  that  the 
nurse  is  willing  to  use  this  dependence  as  a  'power  leverage' 
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she  may  be  capable  of  neutralizing  the  organizational  power 
of  her  leader,  or  even  of  increasing  its  effects"  (Argyris, 
p.  115).   Formally  or  informally,  directly  or  indirectly, 
employees  tend  to  make  their  desires  felt. 

Inadequate  preparation 

The  problem  for  much  of  this  is  placed  by  Barnett 
and  Pendall  (1957)  at  the  door  of  hospital  top  management. 
"It  has  been  common  to  select  these  individuals  [those 
selected  for  management]  on  the  basis  of  technical  skill 
in  their  specialty  rather  than  because  of  demonstrated 
administrative  talent.   Thus,  a  head  nurse  may  gain  status 
because  she  is  a  good  nurse,  a  criterion  which  has  basically 
nothing  to  do  with  natural  ability  in  the  administrative 
aspects  of  the  head  nurse's  Job,"  The  difficulty  of  a 
nurse  in  adapting  to  her  role  in  management  may,  in  part, 
be  explained  by  the  statement  of  Hanlon  (I960)  based  on  a 
systematic  study  of  supervisory  nurses:   "There  is  probably 
no  area  in  nursing  that  has  been  more  neglected  and  mis- 
understood than  the  role  and  function  of  the  nursing  service 
supervisor. " 

Inaccurate  interpretation 

In  administration, -"It  is  now  generally  recognized 
that  good  supervision  in  all  departments  of  a  hospital  is 
essential  to  the  maintenance  and  iraprovement  of  the  quantity 
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and  quality  of  medical  care  to  the  patient. .. [but]  it  is 
alarming  the  amount  of  misunderstanding  that  exists  as  to 
the  functions  and  responsibilities. .. [not  only  among]  ad- 
ministrators. ,  .but  also,  and  to  a  greater  degree  within  the 
ranks  of  those  who  are  charged  with  supervisory  responsi- 
bilities" (Schoenfeld,  1957). 

In  human  relations. -The  basic  conflict  between  a 
hospital  manager's  expressed  generalizations  about  human 
relations  concepts  and  their  specific  application  on  the 
job  is  indicated  in  a  statement  by  Ryan  (1962):   "I  do  not 
believe  in  the  'Great  Man'  theory  of  world  history,  but  I 
do  believe  in  the  individual  man  as  the  instrumentality 
through  v/hich  leadership  has  to  be  exercised  at  any  level 
in  any  organization. ... [There  is  a]  usefulness  of  committees 
and  groups  of  various  kinds  in  aiding  one  to  observe,  compre- 
hend, evaluate  and  communicate,  but  I  have  an  inherent  dis- 
trust of  committee  judgment  in  the  decision  making  process. 
Usually,  at  best,  it  leads  to  decisions  representing  the 
common  denominator  and  sometimes  the  lowest  common  denomina- 
tor of  the  thoughts  of  all  present.   At  worst,  it  results  in 
no  decision  at  all...."  Thus,  it  appears  that  human  rela- 
tions group  discussion,  and  democratic  leadership  mean 
different  things  to  different  people.  Words  themselves  do 
not  express  necessarily  the  meanings  applied  to  the  words. 
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Need  for  Democratic  Leadership  in  the  Hospital 

Nature  of  the  hospital  setting 

General  situation. -There  is  a  definite  indication 
that  with  the  current  development  of  "less  Victorian  back- 
grounds" there  is  less  acceptance^  of  strict  obedience 
(Burling,  Lentz,  and  Wilson,  1956,  p.  98).   Also,  multiple 
lines  of  authority  in  the  hospital  -  trustees,  physicians, 
and  administrators  -  create  a  natural  tendency  to  decentrali- 
zation (Georgopoulos  and  Majin,  p.  15).   As  has  been  dis- 
covered, decentralization  is  contrary  to  autocratic  leader- 
ship; it  is  a  manifestation  of  a  broad  philosophy  of 
management  oriented  toward  democratic  leadership. 

Work  performed  within  the  hospital  is  highly  variable 
and  irregular,  requiring  much  of  the  work  to  be  voluntary, 
informal,  and  of  an  expedient  nature.   These  factors  require 
a  great  deal  of  personal  and  group  motivation  often  not  re- 
quired in  other  organizations.   In  addition,  hospital 
activities  require  a  great  deal  of  individual  and  group 
coordination.   Coordination  is  required  because  of  (1)  the 
division  of  labor;  (2)  specialization;  and  (5)  organiza- 
tional interdependency  (Georgopoulos  and  Mann,  p.  270). 
Motivational  and  coordinative  tasks  fall  to  the  manager. 
His  effectiveness  in  performing  these  requirements  deter- 
mines his  effectiveness  as  a  leader. 
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Georgopoulos  and  Mann  have  found  that  democratic 
leadership  practices  have  specific  and  effective  application 
in  the  hospital. 

Specific  example 3. -Even  in  the  operating  room  environ- 
ment, where  the  surgeon  is  the  unquestioned  authority, 
democratic  concepts  and  practices  are  encouraged.   In  a 
message  directed  to  operating  room  nurses,  Beaudry  (1959) 
points  out  that  "traditionally  supervision  has  heen,  in  part, 
an  inspection,  and  authority  has  been  that  of  one  person. 
Today  the  emphasis  is  on  the  workers  -  on  helping  and  plan- 
ning with  them  -  on  working  in  cooperation  with  majiy  others. 
Modem  supervision  is  based  upon  a  democratic  concept  which 
implies:   ability  to  adjust  in  an  everchanging  situation 
cooperation  and  confidence  between  supervisor  and  supervised. 
Taking  individual  differences  into  account  ability  of  the 
supervisor  to  evaluate  work  by  impersonal  standards."  This 
is  an  appeal  for  democratic  behavior  in  what  may  well  be  the 
most  inherently  autocratic  activity  in  the  hospital. 

The  same  appeal  is  made  to  supervisory  personnel  of 
the  housekeeping  department  (DeScipio,  1962).  Basically, 
as  unskilled  workers,  housekeeping  employees  undoubtedly 
represent,  in  terms  of  training  and  skill  required,  the 
opposite  end  of  the  spectrum  from  operating  room  personnel. 
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Coordination  related  to  democratic  leadership 

Need  for  coordination. -As  the  hospital  becomes  more 
decentralized,  the  manager's  role  as  a  coordinator  becomes 
more  important.   Complete  and  accurate  planning  make  co- 
ordination more  effective  (Georgopoulos  and  Mann,  p.  277). 
However,  no  plan  can  accurately  anticipate  or  describe  all 
organizational  activities.  The  more  complex  the  plan,  the 
more  difficult  it  is  to  communicate  and  understand.  Com- 
munication involves  both  the  sender  -  the  manager  in  this 
case  -  and  the  receiver  -  the  subordinate;  the  message  must 
not  only  be  well  thought  out  and  transmitted  clearly,  but 
its  content  must  be  acceptable  if  it  is  to  be  received  in 
a  manner  such  that  the  subordinate  will  both  understand  it 
and  comply  with  it.  The  more  shared  the  expectations  be- 
tween the  manager  and  the  subordinate,  the  more  likely  is 
the  communication  to  be  understood  and  followed;  again 
there  exists  a  need  for  coordination. 

Brannen  (1959)  supports  the  basic  premise  of  the 
importance  of  coordination  and  the  need  for  democratic 
leadership,   "The  primary  function  of  the  administrators  is 
to  induce  voluntary  cooperation  on  the  part  of  their  sub- 
ordinates and  associates.   It  follows  from  this  that  the 
most  important  qualifications  of  administrators  are:   (1) 
an  understanding  of  why  persons  are  willing  to  contribute 
their  efforts;  and  (2)  skill  in  obtaining  cooperation  from 
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the  members  of  an  organization  in  working  toward  planned 
objectives."  Cooperation  is  a  two  way  street:   "Employees 
cooperate  with  those  from  whom  they  receive  cooperation," 
It  is  people  who  make  plans  succeed:   "The  best  systems 
cannot  function  properly  if  employees  do  not  desire  to  see 
them  succeed,"  From  this,  the  responsibility  of  management 
seems  self  evident  to  Brannen.   "If  employees  are  encouraged 
to  participate  in  developing  a  solution,  they  will  have  an 
interest  in  seeing  that  the  solution  is  effective." 

To  the  extent  that  all  share  the  expectations  that 
the  hospital  is  intended  to  provide  quality  patient  care, 
the  Job  of  managerial  coordination  has  a  greater  chance  for 
success.   To  the  extent  that  specialization  and  division  of 
labor  changes  expectations  and  orientations,  coordination 
is  hampered.   Schoenfeld  (1955)  has  recognized  that 
specialization  increases  the  need  for  good  organization  and 
coordination.   It  has  already  been  seen  that  the  hospital  is 
characterized  by  much  strain,  which,  in  and  of  itself,  is 
negatively  related  to  coordination  (Georgopoulos  and  Mann, 
p.  517).   Although  the  hospital  administrator  and  the  di- 
rector of  nursing  are  believed  to  have  the  most  crucial  co- 
ordination duties  related  to  patient  care,  all  in  hospital 
managerial  positions  have  an  important  role  to  fulfill 
(Georgopoulos  and  Mann,  p.  328),   It  is  also  concluded 
coordination,  rather  than  problem  identification  or  problem 
solving,  is  most  crucial  to  the  hospital's  effectiveness; 
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it  is  the  prevention  of  problems  on  a  day-to-day  basis 
rather  than  the  solving  of  problems  as  a  separate  activity 
that  is  most  significant. 

Coordination  and  communication, -fhe  effective  co- 
ordinator is  the  effective  communicator  (Georgopoulos  and 
Mann,  p.  528),   Further,  it  is  "openness"  of  communication 
rather  than  formal  "programmed"  communication  which  proves 
to  be  most  significant.  Burling  and  his  associates  (Burling, 
Lentz,  and  Wilson,  p,  52^)  believe  hospitals  generally  have 
good  coordination  and  concur  that  coordination  is  necessary 
for,  and  positively  is  related  to,  quality  patient  care. 
They  also  agree  with  Georgopoulos  and  Mann  that  much  of  this 
coordination  is  due  to  informal,  horizontal  channels  of 
communication.   They  have  found  that  an  exchange  of  infor- 
mation brought  both  sympathetic  insights  of  the  problems  of 
others,  and  created  a  desire  to  work  together  on  common 
problems  (Burling,  Lentz,  and  Wilson,  p,  529).   It  appears, 
then,  that  the  manager  who  structures  a  freer  exchange  of 
ideas  between  personnel  and  departments  improves  communica- 
tion, and,  therefore,  improves  patient  care.   To  round  out 
the  picture,  the  better  the  coordination  through  freer  com- 
munication, the  more  aharedness  and  complementarity  of  expec- 
tations, the  higher  the  level  of  member  cooperation,  the 
greater  openness  of  communication,  the  greater  adherence  to 
rules,  and  the  more  prompt  solving  of  problems,  the  less 
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tension  and  "unreasonable"  pressure,  and  the  greater  the 
coordination  there  will  be  specifically, 

implications. -Coordinatioa,  through  a  freer  exchange 
of  ideas,  is  most  closely  related  to  previous  discussion  of 
democratic  leadership.   Therefore,  even  in  the  hospital, 
where  strict  adherence  to  specific  directions  is  of  crucial 
importance  to  the  life  and  death  struggle,  the  results  of 
improved  performance  hold. 

The  Democratic  Hospital  Leader 

Leader  behavior  and  member  satisfaction 

The  satisfaction  of  individual  and  group  needs  are 
obtained  to  a  great  extent,  through  the  organization  as 
controlled  by  the  management.   Need  satisfaction  must  be 
accomplished  if  the  hospital's  major  goal  of  providing 
quality  patient  care  is  to  be  reached.   Coordination  is 
significantly  correlated  to  patient  care;  interpersonal 
communication,  as  a  necessary  part  of  coordination,  contri- 
butes to  the  individual  group  member's  self  actualization. 

Effective  leadership 

The  effective  manager  motivates  his  subordinates  to 
practice  coordination  on  an  inter-  and  intra-departmental 
basis.   This  is  accomplished  when  the  manager  (Georgopoulos 
and  Kann,  p.  ^89): 
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1,  Asks  subordinates  about  work  problems. 

2,  Expressed  appreciation, 

3,  Is  receptive  to  indeas  and  suggestions. 
'^.  Keeps  his  subordinates  informed. 

Basically,  this  is  the  democratic  leader  who  has  been 
found  to  be  typically,  the  most  effective  in  the  majority 
of  situations. 

Leadership  _  and  change 

The  hospital  must  adapt  and  change  to  improved  methods 
of  patient  care  as  they  are  developed.  The  most  rapid  ad- 
justment to  change  occurs  when  there  is  (Georgopoulos  and 
Mann,  p.  579): 

1.  Adequate  information  about  the  change  and  the 
reasons  for  the  change. 

2.  Adequate  communication, 

3.  Mutual  understanding  of  problems  of  others  through- 
out the  hospital. 

^.  Less  tension. 

5.  Belief  by  subordinates  that  their  superiors  under- 
stand their  problems, 

6.  A  clearly  defined  set  of  rules, 

7.  Good  coordination. 

Leadership  and  employee  development 

Johnson  (1962)  believes  "nearly  all  operating  prob- 
lems can  be  seen  as  teaching  situations  and  learning 
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experiences,"  His  conclusions  are  much  like  those  of 
McGregor  (I960)  quoted  earlier.   If  the  manager  is  to  help 
his  people  develop,  he  must  believe  that  (1)  all  situations 
are  growth  situations;  and  (2)  all  subordinates  have  growth 
potential.   The  manager  must  be  willing  to  give  his  sub- 
ordinates the  opportunity  for  growth  by  providing  them  with 
freedom  to  act  and  make  decisions.   At  the  same  time,  the 
manager  must  face  up  to  the  responsibility  of  being  the 
evaluator  of  his  subordinates. 

Leader  development 

If  the  executive  is  to  be  effective  in  developing 
others  in  the  organization,  personalities  -  predispositions  ■ 
of  some  hospital  managers  must  be  modified.  For  the  hos- 
pital studied,  Argyris  suggests  the  management  predisposi- 
tions as  found,  call  for  modification  in  the  following 
manner  (p.  10^): 

1,  Directive;   Instead  of  initiating  action,  the 
executive  must  listen,  draw  out,  and  question  carefully. 
This  helps  the  subordinate  to  clarify  his  thoughts  and 
arrive  at  his  own  decisions, 

2,  Variety  seeking;   No  modifications  from  the  high 
level  of  variety  seeking  are  needed. 

3,  Challenge  accepting;   The  manager  must  be  challenged 
to  understand  his  personnel,  not  in  attempting  to  "con- 
quer" them.   Challenges  of  both  an  emotional  and  intel- 
lectual nature  axe  called  for. 

^,   Self  responsible;   The  manager  must  recognize  the 
healthy  depenaencies  his  subordinates  have  on  him,  but 
realize  that  people  still  v;ant  to  be  their  own  boss. 
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5.  Self  controlled;   The  manager  should  not  inhibit 
expressing  his  feelings  and  tensions. 

6.  Tolerant  to  frustration;   The  manager  should  not 
fight  frustration,  but  should  analyze  emotional 
tensions. 

7.  Success  seeking:   The  manager  should  not  try  for 
quick  goals,  but  should  strive  for  growth  eind  self 
development  in  his  subordinates. 

8.  Expert;   The  manager  should  accept  his  ovm  limita- 
tions,  and  attempt  to  team  up  with  others  to  compensate 
for  these  limitations, 

9.  Self  motivated;   It  is  important  that  the  self 
motivated  person  not  condemn  those  who  are  not.   A 
"directive,  go-getting,  needling  executive  who  is  try- 
ing to  get  the  job  done  can  hardly  develop  go-getting 
leaders.   If  iie  directs,  someone  must  obey;  if  he  is 
domineering,  someone  must  be  submissive.   To  be  sure, 
there  are  go-getting  executives  who  have  developed  under 
equally  (if  not  more  so),  authoritarian  bases.   However, 
in  the  author's  [Argyrisj  opinion,  they  have  been  able 
to  do  so  because  they  have  a  high  frustration  tolerance; 
they  are  self-controlled,  self  motivated,  industrious, 
compatible,  and  so  on  down  the  list.   In  other  words, 
the  go-getting  directive  boss  does  not  develop  go-get- 
ting executives,  unless  they  already  have  these 
characteristics"  (Argyris,  p.  10^).   Saunders  (1958) 
suggests  that  the  "secret  of  great  leaders"  is  that 
they  "did  not  expect  perfection  in  people  or  demand  that 
other  men  and  women  think,  feel,  or  talk  as  they  did, 

or  that  they  should  be  of  the  same  social  economic,  or 
political  views.   They  valued  and  utilized  not  only  the 
education,  experience,  and  skill  of  the  men  and  women 
they  gathered  around  them,  but  also  the  personal  human 
characteristics  that  motivated  them." 

10.  Compatible;   The  manager  should  not  attempt  to  be 
compatible,   l^at  is,  he  should  not  cover  up,  gloss 
over,  minimize,  or  refuse  to  recognize  conflicts  or 
tension.   There  is  need  to  have  feelings  discussed  and 
expressed  so  causes  of  the  conflict  or  tension  can  be 
found  and  future  conflict  avoided. 

11.  Organizationally  identified;   The  manager  needs  to 
place  most  emphasis  on  needs  of  various  individuals. 
There  may  be  a  conflict  between  the  organization  needs 
and  the  individual  needs. 
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12,  Industrious ;   No  modifications  are  needed  from  the 
level  of  industriousness  the  typical  manager  possesses. 

13.  Power  minded;   The  manager  should  attempt  to  mini- 
mi 2e'~tEe~2[epen3Lence  of  others  on  him,   A  statement  by 
Bluestone  (1955)  is  significant  here:   "Patients  bow 
and  scrape  before  the  administrator  because  their  lives 
and  their  livelihoods  depend  on  their  acceptance  by  the 
superiors. ... [In  an  organization  in  which  there  are] 
too  many  of  them  taking  orders  like  the  members  of  the 
Light  Brigade  which  had  best  not  be  disobeyed,  and  you 
have  a  situation  of  imminent  danger  in  which  the  sick 
man  may  find  himself  sacrificed  to  certain  cravings  of 
which  power  for  the  executive  may  only  be  a  symptom," 

1^.  Organizationally  upward  mobile;   It  is  a  better 
attitude  to  prefer  to  live  in  a  group  where  all  members 
have  equal  power. 

For  the  manager  to  arrive  at  this  point,  to  make 
changes  in  his  behavior,  requires  changes  in  personality. 
This  is  difficult  to  do  because  "most  individuals  will  do 
anything  to  avoid  a  good,  long  penetrating  analytical  look 
at  themselves"  (Gross,  1959). 

Concluding  remarks 

It  is  appropriate  to  conclude  this  portion  of  the 
discussion  with  statements  by  Harnett  and  Pendall,   "As  in 
other  fields,  hospital  administration  has  traditionally  been 
regarded  as  a  technical  skill,  developed  and  honed  to  a  fine 
edge  by  repeated  applications  of  technical  knowledge  to 
technical  problems, ,, the  how-to-do-it  variety. , ,f actual 
information  pertinent  to  day-to-day  hospital  operations.,.. 
[However]  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  today's  ad- 
ministrator needs  even  more  of  the  fundamentals,  and  less  of 
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the  details;  more  of  the  heart  of  administration,  and  less 
of  the  mechanics."  The  manager  can  not  neglect  one  aspect 
of  his  duties  to  concentrate  on  another  aspect.   "The  ad- 
ministrator needs  certain  technical  and  environmental 
information  about  the  specific  enterprise  or  activity  he 
administers;  in  the  case  of  the  hospital  administrator,  this 
includes  information  pertaining  to  the  day-to-day  hospital 
operations,  but  also  an  understanding  and  appreciation  of 
the  factors  such  as  the  hospital's  role  in  the  community, 
the  specialized  functioning  of  the  board  of  trustees  ajid 
the  medical  staff,  and  the  relationships  peculiar  to  the 
hospital  world.  But  first  and  foremost,  the  hospital 
administrator  must  be  an  administrator. . .certain  skills, 
aptitudes,  and  attitudes. . .a  certain  level  of  intelligence 
and  a  certain  moral  outlook... an  understanding  of  certain 
factual  information  common  to  administration  regardless  of 
speciality."  In  his  own  development  and  behavior,  and  for 
his  guidance  of  his  subordinates'  development  and  behavior 
"the  how  at  this  time  appears  less  important  than  the  why" 
(Barnett  and  Pendall,  1957). 

Summary 

At  the  conclusion  of  Section  Two,  The  Philosophy  of 
Management,  the  question  was  posed  as  to  whether  the  philoso- 
phy that  advocated  a  recognition  of  the  dignity  of  man  was 
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the  most  practical  from  the  standpoint  of  actual  organiza- 
tion practice.  Section  Three,  Leadership,  in  large  measure, 
has  been  concerned  with  providing  an  answer  to  this  question, 

A  review  of  management  literature  reveals  that  those 
who  have  studied  the  manager  in  practice  have  generally 
concluded  that  those  most  successful  are  equally  conscious 
of  both  organizational  productivity  and  organizational 
member  satisfactions.   It  is  accepted  that  through  member 
satisfaction  effective  productivity  is  obtained.  However, 
there  is  not  complete  agreement  as  to  how  member  satisfaction 
is  best  obtained.  Because  of  this  lack  of  agreement,  it 
has  been  necessary  to  pursue  the  point  further,  A  satis- 
factory answer  to  this  question  is  necessary  to  provide 
guidance  as  to  the  most  effective  means  of  stimulating  the 
manager  in  his  own  training,  and  will  indicate  in  what 
forms  of  leadership  the  manager  must  be  trained  so  that  he 
can  obtain  the  most  effective  performance  from  his  sub- 
ordinates. 

Different  leadership  behavior  patterns  are  character- 
istic of  different  managers,  and  individuals  vary  in  their 
responses  to  various  forms  of  leadership.  This  is  consist- 
ent with  the  philosophy  which  indicates  the  uniqueness  of 
individuals.   The  successful  manager  is  able  to  adapt  his 
behavior  to  changing  circumstances  -  different  tasks,  dif- 
ferent environemental  situations,  and  different  group  needs. 
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It  appears  that  social  relations,  more  than  any  other 
factor,  dictate  what  behavior  is  most  appropriate  for  the 
manager  at  any  one  time.   The  philosophy  indicates  that  the 
successful  manager  vd.ll  be  more  "people"  oriented  than 
"thing"  oriented. 

If  adaptability  is  desired,  it  is  crucial  that  the 
characteristics  of  those  who  are  able  to  adapt  can  be  dif- 
ferentiated from  those  who  resist  adapting.   This  has  been 
accomplished  by  comparing  the  authoritarian  -  autocratic  - 
personality  with  the  equalitarian  -  democratic  -  personality, 
The  authoritarian  is  found  to  be,  in  comparison  with  the 
equalitarian,  less  friendly  and  more  withdrawn.   This  is  not 
acceptable  to  the  philosophy  that  calls  for  respect  of,  and 
interaction  with,  one's  fellows.   The  authoritarian  tends 
to  lack  ability  or  desire  to  cooperate  and  lacks  the  desire 
to  participate  with  others.   At  the  same  time,  he  is  ob- 
served to  perform  less  constructively  in  group  effort.   The 
authoritarian  is  less  able  to  grow  in  emotional  maturity, 
and  is  less  willing  to  accept  guidance  from  those  who 
attempt  to  assist  him.   The  philosophy  requires  that  the 
individual  seek  self  improvement  and  growth.   Finally,  the 
authoritarian  sees  his  world  as  threatening,  therefore  he 
requires  a  high  amount  of  structure  in  his  surroundings  and 
interpersonal  relationships. 
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In  contrast,  the  adequate  person  -  the  equalitarian  - 
desires  to  grow;  he  cannot  do  this  adequately  in  a  highly 
structured  world,  and  he  cannot  do  it  if  he  is  dependent 
on  others  constantly  to  provide  him  guidance.   The  philoso- 
phy accepts  the  world  as  organized,  and,  therefore,  it  can- 
not be  threatening  if  it  is  understood. 

The  equalitarian,  is  characterized  as  being  sensitive 
to  others,  possessing  a  sense  of  security  and  having  the 
capacity  to  diagnose  and  clarify  situations.   Such  character- 
istics are  desired  by  a  philosophy  which  recognizes  the 
importance  of  others  and  an  order  to  the  universe.   At  the 
same  time  that  the  equalitarian  is  able  to,  and  chooses  to, 
cooperate,  he  also  desires  individual  freedom.   Of  equal 
significance,  the  characteristics  which  contribute  to  the 
most  effective  leadership  behaviors  are  the  same  character- 
istics which  contribute  to  the  most  effective  follower  be- 
havior.  The  equalitarian  -  democratic  -  has  been  identified 
by  most  writers  as  the  most  effective  leader;  at  the  same 
time,  the  equalitarian  has  been  identified  as  the  most 
effective  group  member.   The  equalitarian  personality  is 
not  only  the  one  which  the  philosophy  endorses,  but  the  one 
that  has  proved  to  be  the  most  productive  for  the  organiza- 
tion.  A  further  point  about  the  equalitarian;  because  this 
type  of  individual  is  adaptive,  is  permissive,  and  does  not 
feel  threatened,  he  is  most  likely  to  accurately  perceive 
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what  change  is  necessary  and  then  to  change  in  the  most 
efficient  manner.   He  is  the  one  who  most  likely  will  he 
successful  as  a  leader,  not  because  he  behaves  in  one 
rigid  "correct"  way,  but  because  he  behaves  in  the  "appropri- 
ate" way. 

If,  generally,  the  authoritarian  personality  is 
indicative  of  poorer  leaders  and  poorer  group  members,  the 
question  arises  as  to  what  corrective  action  can  be  taken 
for  such  a  person.   The  answer,  within  limits  at  least, 
appears  to  be  proper  training.  Behavior  is  the  result  and 
expression  of  attitudes.  Attitudes  are  learned,  therefore, 
one  can  "unleeirn"  old  attitudes  and  learn  new  ones.   It  is 
suggested,  then,  to  develop  better  leaders  training  must  be 
provided  to  aid  the  manager  to  become  less  authoritarian 
and  to  become  more  equal itarian.   The  manager  must  also 
learn  how  to  aid  his  subordinates  to  become  more  equali- 
tarian.   Such  training  is  necessary,  not  only  to  satisfy 
the  requirements  of  the  philosophy,  but  to  provide  the 
organization  with  the  most  effective  personnel  -  managerial 
and  non-managerial  -  which  leads,  in  turn,  to  greater 
organizational  effectiveness. 

The  philosophy  indicates  that  individuals  must  be 
allowed  to  make  decisions  that  concern  themselves.   The 
equalitarian  leader  encourages,  the  equalitarian  group 
member  desires,  and  groups  function  most  effectively  when 
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there  is  interpersonal  involvement,  group  goal  setting,  and 
group  decisions  as  to  how  the  goals  are  to  be  reached  and 
how  performance  is  to  be  measured.   A  combination  of  a 
structured  organization  -  recognizing  an  ordered  universe  - 
and  freedom  in  decision  making  within  the  structure  - 
recognizing  the  dignity  and  potential  of  man  -  create  the 
greatest  member  satisfaction  and  productivity. 

Through  training,  attitudes  can  be  changed;  attitudes 
are  most  effectively  chaxiged  in  a  group  setting.   The 
individual  responds  favorably  to  those  things  which  satisfy 
his  needs.  With  practice  in  the  classroom,  participation 
brings  about  personal  satisfaction;  with  practice  at  the 
work  station,  democratic  leadership  creates  the  greatest 
satisfaction  for  the  group  members.   Thus,  new  and  more 
satisfying  behavior  is  learned;  as  learning  occurs,  atti- 
tudes change.   The  procedure  is  mutually  supporting;  new, 
successful  behaviors  lead  to  changed  attitudes,  and  changed 
attitudes  lead  to  new  behavior  patterns. 

Notice  must  be  made  of  the  one  author  who  indicates 
the  greatest  skepticism  about  democratic  leadership. 
McHurry  (1958)  has  suggested  that,  although  democratic 
leadership  may  be  best,  management  does  not  have  the  capa- 
bilities to  perform  in  a  democratic  manner.   The  manager  is 
seen  as  inherently  authoritarian.   The  solution  proposed  is 
to  introduce  "benevolent  autocracy"  which,  basically,  is 
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structuring  the  organization  through  specified  organizing 
and  controlling  so  the  management  at  each  level  is  directed 
to  treat  his  subordinates  in  a  democratic  manner.   The 
manager  is  forced  to  allow  his  subordinates  to  participate 
in  group  problem  solving.   Related  to  the  philosophy  this 
is  not  an  acceptable  approach,  and  compared  to  the  bulk  of 
the  evidence  it  cannot  be  expected  to  be  effective.   At 
best,  such  an  approach  will  be  resisted  to  the  point  of 
reducing  its  desirable  consequences.   By  being  told  how  to 
behave,  the  manager  is  not  being  treated  democratically 
himself,  therefore,  he  cannot  be  expected  to  treat  others 
democratically  no  matter  what  structural  devices  for  con- 
trol are  introduced.   Equalitajrian  behaviors  introduced  in 
an  authoritarian  manner  is  a  contradiction  in  terms.   By 
suggesting  such  a  dogmatic  approach  instead  of  training  the 
manager  in  democratic  behaviors,  the  author  is  ignoring  the 
fact  that  people  can  learn  new  behaviors  -  that  people  are 
developable. 

McMurry's  more  recent  argument  (1965)  suggests  that 
democratic  leadership  is  not  even  appropriate.   He  indicates 
that  all  members  in  the  organization  -  managers  and  non- 
managers  alike  -  do  not  seek  independence  or  self  expression, 
only  security  and  dependence  on  others.   However,  McMurry's 
documentation  supports  his  presentation  no  better  than  does 
that  of  other  writers  who  reach  the  opposite  conclusion 
concerning  human  needs,   McMurry's  approach  does  support 
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the  conclusions  of  most,  however,  by  showing  again  that  if 
a  person  is  not  treated  with  dignity  he  cannot  learn  to  have 
dignity.   Certainly  McMurry's  appeal  for  greater  controls 
over  employees  is  not  consistent  with  the  philosophy. 
Consciously  or  unconsciously,  McMurry  exposes  his  own 
underlying  philosophy  when  he  speaks  of  subordinates  - 
managers  and  non-managers  alike  -  as  the  "little  man."  There 
are  no  "little"  men  in  God's  world;  there  are  only  men. 
They  vary  as  to  potential,  the  experiences  they  have  had,  and 
the  amount  of  development  they  have  obtained,  but  none  of 
them  is  "little." 

The  majority  of  writers  agree  with  Likert  (1961,  p. 
101)  that  the  successful  manager  is  supportive,  has  confi- 
dence in  his  subordinates,  has  high  expectations  of  them, 
and  provides  growth  opportunities  for  them  through  training 
and  coaching. 

The  challenge  of  the  next  section  is  to  discover 
whether  training  in  democratic  leadership  and  in  the  de- 
velopment of  an  equalitarian  personality  can  be  successful, 
and  if  the  learning  techniques  are  consistent  with  the 
philosophy. 


PART  IV.   LEARNING 

CHAPTER  XIV 
PERSONALITY  THEORY 

Introduction 

As  an  effective  pattern  of  leadership  is  identified 
(Likert,  1961;  McGregor,  I960),  such  information  is  valuable 
to  the  extent  that  the  desired  behavior  can  be  taught  -  can 
be  learned  by  the  practicing  manager.   Katz  (1955)  has  been 
quoted  earlier  as  indicating  the  practices  of  management 
are  skills  and,  as  such,  can  be  learned  and  developed. 

The  purpose  of  this  section,  therefore,  is  to  identify 
methods  of  training  which  appear  to  be  the  most  effective 
for  learning  in  general,  and,  more  specifically,  most  effec- 
tive for  learning  a  particular  leadership  behavior  pattern. 
It  has  been  indicated  previously  that  leadership  behavior 
is  a  reflection  of  the  individual  manager's  philosophy  of 
management,  derived  from  his  philosophy  of  life,  which,  in 
turn,  is  based  on  his  basic  attitudes  as  a  reflection  of 
his  personality.   The  major  interest  in  the  proposed  train- 
ing program  must  be,  then,  not  only  to  teach  certain  ways 
of' behaving,  but,  more  importantly,  to  teach  a  set  of  values 
which  are  compatible  with  and  supportive  of  the  type  or 
types  of  leadership  advocated, 
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The  present  approach  will  be  to  direct  attention  to 
considerations  of  theories  of  personality,  theories  of 
learning,  ajad  teaching  practices.   These  theories  and 
practices  will  be  compared  with  actual  management  develop- 
ment programs  presented  in  Part  V, 

Personality  Theories 

Personality  defined 

Specific  interest  with  theories  of  personality  in  the 
present  discussion  is  to  establish  in  brief  form  an  overall 
framework  in  which  learning  may  be  explored.   Theories  of 
personality  fall  into  the  province  of  the  psychologist.   Not 
all  psychologists  accept  the  same  theory.   Allport  found 
almost  fifty  different  definitions  of  personality  in  the 
literature  of  psychology.   These  have  been  classified  into 
broad  categories  (1937): 

1.  Biosocial  definition;   This  approach  indicates  a 
close  correspondence  with  the  popular  use  of  the  term 
as  it  equates  personality  to  the  "social  stimulus 
value"  of  the  individual.   It  is  the  reaction  of  other 
individuals  to  the  subject  which  defines  his  personality. 

2.  Biophysical  definition;   This  roots  the  personality 
firmly  in  characteristics  or  qualities  of  the  subject. 
Personality  has  an  organic  side  as  well  as  a  perceived 
side  and  may  be  linked  to  specific  qualities  of  the 
individual  which  are  susceptible  to  objective  descrip- 
tion and  measurement. 
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Throughout  this  section  a  limited  number  of  sources 
are  cited.  Hov/ever,  studies  in  support  of  the  conclusions 
given  by  these  sources  are  included  in  the  bibliography. 
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5,   Omnibus  definition:   This  embraces  personality  by 
enumeration.   The  term  personality  includes  everything 
about  the  individual.   The  theorist  ordinarily  lists 
the  concepts  he  considers  of  primary  importance  in 
describing  the  individual  and  suggests  that  personality 
consists  of  them, 

0-,   Integrative  (org;anizational)  function;   Personality 
is  here  defined  as  the  organization  or  pattern  that  is 
given  to  the  veirious  discrete  behaviors  of  the  individ- 
ual or  else  they  suggest  that  the  organization  results 
from  the  personality  which  is  an  active  force  within 
the  individual.   Personality  is  that  which  gives  order 
and  congruence  to  all  the  different  kinds  of  behavior 
in  which  the  individual  engages, 

5,  Adjustment  of  the  individual ;   This  consists  of  the 
varied  and  yet  typical  efforts  at  adjustment  which  are 
carried  out  by  the  individual. 

6,  Unique  (individual)  aspects  of  behavior;   This  is  a 
term  to  designate  those  things  about  the  individual  that 
are  distinctive  and  set  him  apart  from  all  other  persons, 

7,  Essence  of  man;   This  refers  to  that  part  of  the 
individual  which  is  most  representative  of  the  indi- 
vidual, not  only  in  that  it  differentiates  him  from 
other  persons  but,  because  it  is  what  he  actually  is. 
Personality  consists  of  what,  in  the  final  analysis,  is 
most  typical  and  deeply  characteristic  of  the  person. 

Hall  and  Lindzey  conclude  that  "it  is  our  conviction 
that  no  substantive  definition  of  personality  can  be  applied 
with  any  generality, ,, .Thus,  we  submit  that  personality  is 
defined  by  the  particular  empirical  concepts  which  are  a 
part  of  the  theory  of  personality  employed  by  the  observer" 
(1957»  p.  9).  With  this  in  mind,  then,  the  present  search 
will  be  for  a  theory  of  personality  which  is  consistent 
with  the  philosophy  of  management  advocated  earlier  and  with 
democratic  leadership,  and  is  cocpatible  with  a  theory  of 
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learning  which  would  suggest  the  most  effective  means  of 
teaching  this  philosophy  and  this  management  concept. 

Requirements  and  value  of  a  theory 

Requirements . -Hall  and  Lindzey  state  further  that 
"a  theory  of  personality  must  be  a  set  of  assumptions  rele- 
vant to  human  behavior  together  with  the  necessary  empirical 
definitions.   There  is  the  further  requirement  that  the 
theory  must  be  relatively  comprehensive.   It  must  be  pre- 
pared to  deal  with,  or  make  predictions  concerning,  a  wide 
range  of  human  behavior.   In  fact,  the  theory  should  be 
prepared  to  deal  with  any  behavioral  phenomenon  which  can 
be  shown  to  possess  significance  for  the  individual"  (1957» 
p.  15).   In  general,  however,  these  same  writers  find 
theories  of  personality  to  fall  short  of  reaching  these 
requirements.   Their  major  complaint  is  that  the  theories 
tend  to  lack  explicitness. 

Value. -Nonetheless,  there  is  a  justification  for 
theory.  Theory  provides  necessary  guidance  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  learning  situation.   "At  the  very  least  they  [the 
theories]  represent  a  cluster  of  attitudes  (assumptions) 
concerning  behavior  which  in  a  broad  way  limits  the  kinds 
of  investigation  to  be  considered  crucial  or  important. 
In  addition  to  stimulating  certain  general  kinds  of  research 
they  also  provide  specific  peirameters  or  dimensions  which 
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are  considered  important  in  the  exploration  of  these  problems. 
Thus,  even  if  the  theory  does  not  provide  an  exact  proposition 
for  test  it  orients  the  theorist  toward  certain  problem  areas 
and  tells  him  that  particular  variables  are  of  central  im- 
portance in  studying  these  problems. ... [The]  capacity  of 
these  theories  to  generate  ideas,  to  stimulate  curiosity,  to 
stir  doubts,  or  to  lead  to  convictions  has  resulted  in  a 
healthy  flourishing  of  investigation  in  spite  of  their  lack 
of  formal  elegance"  (Hall  and  Lindzey,  1957,  p.  17). 

Comparison  of  theories  of  personality 

Formal  attributes. -Each  of  the  following  is  an  indi- 
cation of  an  ideal  theory  of  personality;  the  more  closely 
the  theory  comes  to  reaching  this  ideal  the  more  effectively 
it  can  be  used  (Hall  and  Lindzey,  1957 »  PP.  19-21). 

1.   Clarity  and  explicitness, 

'2,   How  well  the  theory  is  related  to  empirical  phenomena. 

5.  Vhat  empirical  research  is  generated  by  the  theory. 

Substantive  attributes. -The  following  are  the  sub- 
stantive attributes  (issues)  related  to  differences  between 
present  day  personality  theories  (Hall  and  Lindzey,  1957* 
pp.  21-27): 

•  1,  Purposive  or  teleological  qualities;   Some  theories 
of  behavior  create  a  model  of  the  individual  in  which 
goal-striving,  purpose,  and  seeking  are  viev/ed  as 
essential  and  central  aspects  of  the  individual's  be- 
havior.  Other  theories  assiuae  that  the  striving  and 
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seeking  aspects  of  behavior  are  unimportant  but  believe 
that  behavior  can  be  accounted  for  adequately  vd.thout 
such  emphasis, 

2.  Conscious  and  unconscious  determinants  of  behavior; 
Theories  of  personality  range  from  those  which  ex- 
plicitly  reject  any  consideration  of  unconscious 
determinants  of  behavior,  or  refuse  to  accept  the  ex- 
istence of  such  determinants,  to  the  theories  which 
consider  them  the  most  important  or  powerful  determi- 
nants of  behavior, 

3.  Hedonism,  reward,  or  effect;   The  law  of  effect 
states  that  only  those  responses  that  are  accompanied 
by  a  reward  (reinforcement)  will  be  retained  or  learned, 
(This,  in  its  earlier  formulations,  was  seen  by  Bentham 
and  J.  S,  Mill  as  a  question  primarily  of  whether  man 
was  motivated  by  seeking  pleasure  and  avoiding  pain,) 
Theories  range  from  those  in  which  the  role  of  reward 

is  the  dominant  assumption  to  those  that  minimize  the 
importance  of  reward  or  subsume  its  operation  under 
other  theoretical  principles. 

4.  Principle  of  association  (contiguity ") ;   Some 
theorTsts  consider,  more  important  than  ■che  reward  or 
effect  that  follows  a  given  response,  the  exact  stimu- 
lus configuration  accompanying  the  response.   It  is 
the  simultaneous  or  near-simultaneous  occurrence  of  a 
stimulus  and  response  which  leads  to  learning.   These 
principles  need  not  be  mutually  exclusive;  there  are 
theorists  who  have  assigned  to  both  principles  a  central 
role  within  the  same  theory. 

5.  Learning  process;   This  is  a  fundamental  distinction. 
Learning  relates  to  the  modification  of  behavior.   Some 
theorists  see  in  the  understanding  of  the  learning 
process  the  key  to  behavioral  phenomena;  for  other 
theorists  learning  is  an  important  but  secondary  problem. 
Some  theorists  focus  upon  the  acquisitions  or  outcomes 

of  learning  rather  than  on  the  process  itself. 

6.  Genetic  or  hereditary  factors;   Almost  no  theorist 
denies  that  hereditary  factors  have  some  implications 
for  behavior,  but  there  are  many  who  have  deemphasized 
their  importance,  insisting  that  all  of  the  major  be- 
havioral phenomena  can  be  understood  without  recourse 
to  the  biological  and  genetic. 
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7,  Early  developmental  experiences;   There  are  some 
theories  which  imply  that  the  key  to  adult  behavior  is 
to  be  found  in  events  that  have  taken  place  in  the 
earlist  years  of  development;  other  theories  state 

that  behavior  can  be  understood  and  accounted  for  solely 
in  terns  of  contemporary  or  ongoing  events, 

8,  Continuity  or  discontinuity;   Most  theories  that 
emphasize  the  learning  process  and/or  the  importance  of 
early  developmental  experiences  tend  to  view  the  indi- 
vidual as  a  continuously  developing  organism.   Other 
theories  tend  to  consider  the  organism  as  going  through 
stages  of  development  that  are  relatively  independent 
and  functionally  separated  from  the  earlier  stages  of 
development. 

9,  Holistic  principles;   The  holistic  position  considers 
behavior  to  be  undersTandable  only  in  context,  so  that 
the  total,  functioning  person  together  with  the  signifi- 
cant portions  of  his  environment  must  be  given  simultane- 
ous consideration  if  there  is  to  be  a  fruitful  outcome. 
Other  theories  accept  that  the  very  nature  of  science 
and  investigation  necessitates  analysis  and  these  posi- 
tions usually  show  no  special  concern  over  violation  to 
the  integrity  of  the  whole  organism  which  may  be  involved 
in  segmental  studies. 

10,  Uniqueness  or  individuality;   This  is  related  to  the 
issue  of  holism.   Certain  theories  place  a  heavy  emphasis 
upon  the  fact  that  each  individual  and  each  act  is  unique 
and  not  to  be  duplicated  by  any  other  individual  or  act. 
Some  theories  accept  the  fact  that  each  individual  is 
unique  but  propose  that  this  can  be  accounted  for  in 
terms  of  differences  in  the  patterning  of  the  same  under- 
lying variables.   Other  theories  maintain  that  individuals 
cannot  even  be  compared  fruitfully  in  terms  of  common  or 
general  variables  as  these  distort  and  misrepresent  the 
individual's  uniqueness. 

11,  Psychological  environment;   This  is  a  matter  of 
emphasizing  the  physical  world  and  its  events  can  affect 
the  individual  only  as  he  perceives  or  experiences  them. 
It  is  not  objective  reality  which  serves  as  a  determi- 
nant of  behavior  but  objective  reality  as  it  is  per- 
ceived or  assigned  meaning  by  the  individual.   In  con- 
trast, there  are  theoretical  positions  that  assume  a 
firm  theory  of  behavior  can  never  be  built  on  subjective 
report  or  the  complicated  inferences  needed  to  infer 
meaning  from  physical  events.   Such  theories  maintain 
that  greater  progress  can  be  echieved  in  a  manner  in 
which  the  same  objective  event  is  experienced  and  focus- 
ing upon  relations  involving  external  and  observable 
events. 
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12,  Self  concept;   For  certain  theorists  the  most 
important  single  human  attribute  is  the  view  or  per- 
ception the  individual  has  of  himself.   This  self 
viewing  process  is  often  seen  as  the  key  to  understsind- 
ing  the  multitude  of  puzzling  behavioral  events  dis- 
played by  any  single  person.   There  are  other  theories 
where  no  such  concept  is  elaborated. 

15.  Cultural  or  group  membership  determinants;   In  some 
theories  these  facts  are  assigned  a  primary  role  in 
shaping  and  controlling  behavior.   In  others  the  empha- 
sis is  almost  exclusively  upon  determinants  of  behavior 
which  operate  independently  of  the  society  or  cultural 
groups  to  which  the  individual  is  exposed.   In  general, 
theorists  who  are  characterized  by  a  heavy  organismic 
emphasis  tend  to  play  dovm  the  role  of  group  membership 
determinants  while  those  who  emphasize  the  field  within 
which  behavior  occurs  are  more  sympathetic  to  the  role 
of  socio-cultural  or  group  membership  determinants, 

1^,  Interdisciplinary  anchoring;   Some  personality 
theorists  are  relatively  content  to  deal  with  behavioral 
phenomena  in  terms  of  psychological  concepts  and  find- 
ings with  little  or  no  attention  to  what  is  going  on  in 
other  disciplines.   Others  feel  the  psychological 
theorizing  should  lean  heavily  upon  formulations  and 
findings  of  other  disciplines. 

15,  The  number  of  motivational  concepts;   In  some  cases 
one  or  two  such  concepts  are  considered  to  lie  at  the 
base  of  all  behavior.   For  other  theories  there  is  an 
extremely  large  number  of  hypothesized  motives.   There 
is  also  considerable  difference  between  theories  in  how 
much  attention  is  paid  to  primary  (innate)  motives  as 
opposed  to  secondary  (acquired)  motives.   Some  theories 
provide  a  relatively  detailed  picture  of  the  process 
whereby  acquired  motives  develop;  others  show  very 
little  interest  in  the  derivation  or  acquisition  of 
motives, 

Is  an  indication  of  the  diversity  of  theories,  a  re- 
view of  the  table  of  contents  of  a  textbook  of  personality 
theories  is  instructive  (Hall  and  Lindzey,  1957,  p.  xi). 
Chapter  headings  include;  Freud's  Psychoanalytic  Theory, 
Jung's  Analytic  Theory,  Social  Psychological  Theories, 
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Murray's  Personolosy ,  Lewin's  Field  Theory,  Allport's 
Psychology  of  the  Individual,  Organismic  Theory,  Sheldon's 
Constitutional  Psychology,  Factor  Theories,  Stimulus- 
Response  Theory,  Rogers'  Self  Theory,  and  Murphy's  Bio- 
social  Theory. 

Because  of  the  nature  of  the  present  task,  guidance 
will  be  drawn  from  a  number  of  theories.   It  is  believed 
that  such  an  approach  will  be  found  to  contain  a  consistent 
orientation  and  will  provide  a  framework  in  which  a  philoso- 
phy of  management,  a  pattern  of  democratic  leadership,  and 
the  means  of  learning  these  concepts  will  emerge  in  a  con- 
sistent and  meaningful  manner. 

The  Perceptual  Approach 

Meaning  of  the  perceptual  approach 

Combs  and  Snygg  point  out  that  their  theory  of 
personality  is  a  perceptual  approach,  accepting  that  "people 
do  not  behave  according  to  the  facts  as  others  see  them. 
They  behave  according  to  the  facts  as  they  see  them.   What 
governs  behavior  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  individual 
himself  are  his  unique  perceptions  of  himself  and  the  world 
in  which  he  lives,  the  meanings  things  have  for  him... at 
the  instant  of  behaving,  each  person's  actions  seem  to  htm 
to  be  the  best  and  most  effective  acts  he  can  perform  under 
the  circumstances.   If,  at  the  instant,  he  knew  how  to  be- 
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have  more  effectively,  he  would  do  so"  (Combs  and  Snygg, 

1959,  p.  17). 

To  an  individual,  his  own  behavior  is  always  seen  as 
being  relevant,  purposeful,  and  caused.   It  is  to  be  re- 
membered throughout  this  discussion  that  to  understand  the 
actions  of  others,  and  to  affect  the  actions  of  others 
through  training  that  it  is  "not  the  physical  situation  or 
the  objective  situation  but  the  perceived  situation,  the 
situation  as  it  appears  to  the  behavior"  (Combs  and  Snygg, 
p.  18), 

Perceptual  field 

In  relating  to  a  theory  of  personality.  Combs  and 
Snygg  anchor  their  discussion  in  terms  of  a  "Perceptual 
Field"  which  is  "the  entire  universe,  including  himself,  as 
it  is  experienced  by  the  individual  at  the  instant  of 
action"  (1959,  pp.  20-25).   This  field  is  seen  as  being  (1) 
fluid,  always  changing;  (2)  stable  because  for  the  individual 
to  live  he  must  have  an  organized,  predictable  field;  and 
(5)  directed.   "When  we  perceive  clearly  and  sharply,  be- 
havior is  correspondingly  direct  and  efficient.   When  we 
perceive  only  vaguely,  then  behavior,  too,  is  likely  to  be 
fuzzy  and  inaccurate"  (1959,  p.  27). 

Phenomenal  self 

Characteristics. -The  most  important  complex  of  dif- 
ferentiations in  the  individual's  perceptual  field  is  his 
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phenomenal  self.   What  a  person  thinks  and  how  he  behaves 
are  largely  determined  by  the  concepts  he  holds  about  him- 
self and  his  abilities.   This  includes  "not  only  a  person's 
physical  self  but  everything  he  experiences  as  'me'  at  that 
instant"  (p.  ^^) .   Characteristics  of  the  phenomenal  self 
are  (pp.  126-150): 

1.  Clarity  and  centrality  of  self  perceptions;   "His 
perceived  self  seems  to  him  to  be  truly  nimself.   How- 
ever, it  is  probably  not  possible  for  the  individual 
ever  to  perceive  the  total  organization  of  his  self 
perceptions  clearly  at  any  one  moment." 

2,  Consistency  of  the  phenomenal  self;   "The  fact  that 
the  phenomenal  field  is  organized  requires  a  high  degree 
of  consistency  in  the  perceived  aspects  of  self." 

5»   Stability  of  the  phenomenal  self;   "A  rapidly 
changing  self  would  not  provide  the  kind  of  stable  frame 
of  reference  the  individual  needs  in  order  to  deal  with 
life  effectively  and  ef f iciently. . .and  with  which  much 
praise  and  encouragement  that  such  a  shift  in  the  self 
concept  becomes  possible, .. .All  perceptions  which  are 
meaningful  to  the  individual  derive  their  meaning  from 
their  relation  to  the  phenomenal  self  already  in  exist- 
ence. " 

The  goal  of  man,  as  seen  by  Combs  and  Snygg,  is  not 
only  to  maintain  himself  but  to  actually  enhance  himself: 
"man  seeks  not  merely  the  maintenance  of  a  self  but  the 
development  of  an  adequate  self  -  a  self  capable  of  dealing 
effectively  amd  efficiently  with  the  exigencies  of  life, 
hoth  now  and  in  the  future"  (p.  ^5).   The  basic  need  of  the 
individual,  then,  is  the  need  for  adequacy  v/hich  is  "that 
great  driving,  striving  force  in  each  of  us  by  which  we  are 
continually  seeking  to  make  ourselves  ever  more  adequate  to 
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cope  with  life"  (p.  46).   "The  particular  concepts  of  the 
self  held  by  a  peraon  seem  to  vary  in  at  least  two  follow- 
ing important  respects:   (1)  Some  self  perceptions  appear 
to  be  much  more  central,  or  basically  part,  of  us  than 
others....  (2)  Concepts  of  the  self  vary  in  sharpness  or 
clarity..."  (p.  124). 

Development. -The  development  of  the  phenomenal  self 
is  seen  as  coming  from  the  (Combs  and  Snygg,  pp.  154-141): 

1,  Effect  of  family;   The  individual's  earliest  and 
most  permanent  self  definitions  are  from  the  family. 
This  is  where  the  first  basic  concept  of  self  is  dis- 
covered and  it  guides  his  behavior  all  his  life. 

2,  Effect  of  culture;   The  conceptual  self  is  the 
product  of  the  individual's  experience,  and  since  his 
experience  almost  always  occurs  in  some  cultural  set- 
ting, it  should  be  expected  that  the  self  has  many 
elements  in  common  with  the  individual's  culture. 

Therefore,  the  phenomenal  self  is  "both  product  of 
the  individual's  experience  and  producer  of  what  new  experi- 
ence he  is  capable  of"  (p.  146). 

The  adequate  personality. -"Our  unceasing  striving  for 
feelings  of  worth  and  value  place  all  of  us  under  the  neces- 
sity for  adjusting  to  something  at  every  moment  of  our 
lives"  (p.  257).   "We  need  a  concept  which  defines  the  best 
man  can  be  rather  than  the  average  of  what  he  has  been," 
This  is  "seeking  to  become,"  a  growth  tendency,  a  self- 
consistency,  a  self  realization,  self  actualization,  and  self 
fulfillment.   "So  long  as  life  exists  there  is  room  and  need 
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for  further  efforts."   Those  with  adequate  personalities 
are  "people  who  feel  generally  capable  of  coping  with  life, 
who  have  developed  phenomenal  selves  so  defined  as  to  be 
highly  successful  in  the  achievement  of  effective  mainte- 
nance and  enhancement  of  self.   They  see  themselves  in 
essentially  positive  ways  and  as  a  consequence  are  free  and 
open  to  their  experience,  able  to  accept  both  themselves  and 
others  and  to  identify  strongly  with  their  fellow  men.   Ade- 
quate people  feel  strong  enough  and  safe  enough  to  cope  with 
life  openly  and  directly  v/ith  a  minimum  of  threat  and  fear. 
They  see  themselves  and  the  world  in  which  they  live  more 
often  than  not  as  exciting  and  challenging"  (p.  239). 

The  self  is  partially  defined  in  terms  that  extend 
beyond  the  confines  of  self.   Therefore,  "whatever  the  self 
is  identified  with  must  be  maintained  and  enhanced, ., .The 
stronger  an  individual's  identification  with  others,  the 
more  certain  it  is  that  in  seeking  his  own  maintenance  and 
enhancement  he  v/ill  be  seeking  that  of  others  as  well"  (p. 
2^^?). 

The  following  are  the  major  behavioral  characteristics 
that  reflect  the  adequate  personality  (Combs  and  Snygg,  pp. 
251-255): 

•  ^*  A  great  amount  of  efficient  behavior;  Because  the 
individual  feeFs  adequate,  there  is  no  great  necessity 
for  self  defense.  Therefore,  he  has  less  need  tc  dis- 
tort his  perception.  He  is  able  to  behave  more  effec- 
tively and  efficiently  because  he  behaves  in  the  light 
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of  more  and  better  data.   He  is  more  open  to  experience, 
therefore  he  has  a  wider  phenomenal  field  on  which  to 
base  his  behavior.   He  is  able  to  behave  more  often  from 
choice  than  necessity.   "Their  perceptions  are  less 
complicated  by  extraneous  events,  personal  goals  and 
values,  or  the  necessity  for  immediate  self  gratifica- 
tion.  Because  adequate  persons  feel  fundamentally 
secure  they  are  able  to  evaluate  themselves  more  ade- 
quately." The  adequate  person  is  even  more  comfortable 
when  under  attack  because  he  is  able  to  risk  himself 
and  he  does  not  have  to  have  immediate  answers  to  prob- 
lems. 

2.  Spontaneity  and  creativity;   "The  reservoir  of 
positive  perceptions  and  the  ability  to  accept  new 
experiences  provide  a  firm  basis  from  which  the  ade- 
quate person  can  launch  into  new  and  different  areas 
of  experience.   It  is  the  secure  people  who  can  take 
chances. ... [They  have]  far  less  need  to  defend  them- 
selves and  consequently  are  able  to  devote  much  greater 
time  and  attention  to  wider  fields  of  experience.... 
[They  are]  capable  of  experimenting,  branching  out, 
extending  themselves  to  the  limit." 

3.  Autonomy;:  They  have  a  "much  higher  degree  of  inde- 
pendence oi  the  social  and  physical  forces. . .respond 
more  to  inner  wellsprings  of  understanding  and  motiva- 
tion....This  autonomy  seems  a  direct  outgrowth  of  the 
individual's  openness  to  experience  and  trust  in  self." 
This  becomes  a  building  and  supporting  process  as  the 
individual  "discovers  in  one  fashion  or  another  that 
his  self  is  a  highly  trustworthy,  effective  instrument. 
As  a  result  he  comes  increasingly  to  trust  his  per- 
ceptions of  self  and  the  v;orld  about  him." 

Because  the  adequate  person  finds  little  need  to  be 
defensive,  he  can  perceive  and  behave  tov;ard  other  indi- 
viduals with  a  minimum  of  hostility.   The  adequate  person 
can  accept  others  for  what  they  are;   "human  beings  with 
interesting  individual  quirks  and  characteristics,  to  be 
comprehended  without  fear,  hatred,  or  distortion. .. .Identi- 
fication combined  with  a  capacity  for  acceptance,  gives 
adequate  persons  a  deep  and  extensive  feeling  of  being  'one 
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with'  their  fellow  citizens.   This  feeling  of  oneness,  or 
empathy,  lakes  them  capable  of  great  understanding, . .makes 
it  possible  for  adequate  persons  to  understand  their  fellows 
and  to  conimunicate  with  depth  and  intensity  of  feeling... 
facilitates  the  achieve:nent  of  a  broad  feeling  of  oneness 
with  mankind  in  general"  (p.  256), 

Perception 

As  has  been  seen,  one  of  the  key  elements  related  to 
the  theory  of  Combs  and  Snygg  is  the  emphasis  on  perception. 
"Whatever  meanings  the  individual  possesses  are  the  direct 
outgrowth  of  the  kinds  of  differentiations  he  has  been  able 
to  make.   Since  no  two  people  ever  have  identical  perceptual 
fields,  no  two  people  can  ever  have  identical  meanings" 
(Combs  and  Snygg,  p.  32). 

Differentiated  perceptions .-Combs  and  Snygg  indicate 
some  of  the  ways  in  which  perceptions  may  be  differentiated 
by  the  perceiver.   Other  things  being  equal,  perceptions  are 
likely  to  be  (pp.  33-3^): 

1.  Differentiated  in  terms  of  the  nearness  of  the 
events  experienced.   As:   a  be  d  ef  g  hi  J, 

2.  Ordered  by  the  differentiation  of  similarity  in 
the  events  experienced.   As:   o  .  o  .  o 

0.0.0 

o  .  o  .  o 

3.  Differentiated  in  terms  of  the  intensity  of  the 
events  experienced.   As:   loud  vs.  quiet;  bright  vs. 
dark. 
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't-.   Differentiated  in  terms  of  their  "conLiion  fact," 
That  is,  they  may  share  a  comaon  direction,  continuity, 
or  characteristic.   As: 


5.  Differentiated  in  terns  of  their  novelty  or  contrast, 
As  those  things  which  may  be  new  or  different  to  the 
individual  perceiver, 

6,  Differentiated  in  terms  of  sharing  a  common  movement 
or  direction. 

Search  for  meaning. -Each  individual  "is  constantly 
searching  his  field  for  details  and  meanings  which  will 
better  enable  him  to  satisfy  need.   This  process  involves  a 
continual  change  in  the  perceptual  field  by  the  constant 
rise  of  new  characters  into  figure  and  the  consequent  lapse 
of  other  characters  into  ground, , .increased  awareness  of 
details  and  is,  therefore,  called  differentiation.   It  is 
through  differentiation  that  changes  in  the  perceptual  field 
and,  hence,  change  in  behavior  occurs"  (p.  28).   Of  extreme 
importance  is  that  "out  of  all  the  things  we  might  perceive, 
we  perceive  what  is  meaningful  to  us  and  what  helps  us  to 
maintain  the  organization  of  our  phenomenal  field  and,  thus, 
to  satisfy  our  fundaiaental  need"  (p.  5^). 

An  individual  is  aware  of  those  aspects  of  his  physi- 
cal self  which  are  most  immediately  in  his  view  or  which 
has  an  immediate  and  important  effect  on  his  overall 
functions.  Furthermore,  "a  great  many  of  our  perceptions 
about  our  bodily  processes  are  vague  because  there  is  no 
real  need  to  bring  them  into  clear  figure.  Many  of  these 
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perceptions  could  be  so  clearly  perceived  as  to  be  report- 
able if  we  wished  to  turn  our  attention  to  them. .. .Many 
other  perceptions  we  react  to  so  quickly  that  we  are  unable 
to  describe  them,  for  their  experience  is  so  fleeting  that 
it  is  impossible  for  us  to  grasp  them"  (Combs  and  Snygg,  p. 
61). 

In  addition,  "other  things  being  equal,  what  an 
individual  is  able  to  perceive  in  any  situation  will  depend 
upon  the  length  of  time  he  has  been  exposed  to  the  event" 
(p.  80).   The  process  is  ongoing  because  "most  perceptions 
the  individual  makes  are  functions  of  previous  perceptions" 
(p.  81).   Stated  in  terns  of  field  dynamics,  "objects  and 
events  impinging  upon  our  perceptual  fields  are  perceived 
in  the  way  which  best  'fits'  the  field  of  the  instant.... 
Since  the  perceptual  field  is  always  organized,  what  is 
perceived  must  be  the  product  of  this  organization.   If 
perception  occurs  at  all,  it  must  occur  with  meaning.   Mean- 
ing is  given  to  events  by  the  relationship  in  the  perceptual 
field  in  which  they  occur"  (p.  85).   "What  is  perceived  is 
what  v/e  have  learned  to  perceive  as  a  result  of  our  past 
opportunities  or  experiences. ... [Therefore,]  the  opportuni- 
ties for  perceiving  which  the  individual  has  had  in  the  past 
must  have  a  vital  bearing  upon  possible  further  percep- 
tions...new  events  are  perceived  in  ways  consistent  with 
what  we  have  previously  learned  to  perceive"  (p.  99). 
McDonald  agrees:   "When  a  person  meets  a  situation  that  is 

T 

Emphasis  added. 
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unfamiliar  to  him,  he  apparently  strives  to  reorganize  his 
impressions  of  the  situation  in  terms  of  his  previous  experi- 
ence" (1956,  p.  228). 

Influences  on  perception. -Much  the  same  approach  is 
taken  hy  Krech,  Crutchfield,  and  Ballachey  in  their  dis- 
cussion of  Cognition,  defined  as  the  way  persons  and  things 
look  to  the  individual  perceiver.   The  individual  sees  the 
world  in  terms  of  his  (1962,  p.  18): 

1,  Physical  and  social  environment, 

2,  Physiological  structure. 
5.   Wants  and  goals. 

4.  Past  experiences. 

There  tend  to  be  common  features  in  the  world  images 
for  most  people  because  of  similar  nervous  systems  and  com- 
mon wants,  and  most  tend  to  cope  with  certain  similar  prob- 
lems.  Obviously,  however,  to  the  extent  that  they  are  not 
common  between  people  -  and  it  is  accepted  that  they  are  not 
identical  -  opportunity  for  perception  will  not  be  identical. 

Combs  and  Snygg  point  out  some  of  the  effects  of 
physical  organism  on  the  perceptual  field: 

1,  Possession  of  adequate  sensory  equipment. 

2,  Limitations  of  the  central  nervous  system. 

5.  Limitations  of  general  health  which: 

a.  Reduce  mobility. 

b.  Reduce  interest. 

c#  Force  attention  under  deprivation. 
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The  major  processes  of  reorganization  of  new  material 
into  the  existing  field  are  (McDonald,  1965,  p.  250): 

1.  Leveling:   irregularities  of  asymmetrical  features 
are  removed, 

2.  Sharpening:   striking  or  unusual  features  are  ac- 
centuated. 

3.  Assimilation:   what  is  retained  is  changed  in  the 
direction  of  something  more  common  and  familiar  to  the 
perceiver. 

Threat . -"Apparently  any  situation  in  which  we  are 
deeply  involved  tends  to  cause  a  narrowing  of  the  perceptual 
field.   This  narrowing  effect  of  perception  when  interest 
is  high  and  widening  of  perceptions  when  we  are  relaxed.,.. 
Concentration  on  a  limited  part  of  the  field  under  threat 
helps  us  to  cope  more  effectively  with  emergency  situations. 
But  the  same  affect  can  also  he  a  severe  handicap  to  adjust- 
ment in  our  society"  (Combs  and  Snygg,  p.  169).   "Perhaps 
most  destructive  to  human  personality  is  the  restrictive 
effect  upon  perception  brought  about  by  the  individual's 
experience  of  threat... a  vast  majority  of  the  threats  we 
experience  in  modern  life  are  not  physical  but  social.... 
Under  threat,  behavior  becomes  rigid  and  less  fluid  or 
adaptable  to  changing  requirements.  People  under  stress 
seem  less  able  to  cope  with  ambiguous  or  involved  problems. 
They  feel  a  need  to  have  things  definite  and  sure  and  in 
clear  figures  even  though  this  may  mean  sacrificing  ac- 
curacy. ..  .Perhaps  most  destructive  to  human  personality  is 
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the  restrictive  effect  upon  perception  brought  about  by  the 
individual's  experience  of  threat"  (p.  171), 

Individuals  seek  to  defend  themselves  against  attack 
when  they  perceive  they  are  being  threatened.   Such  defense 
leads  to  "rigidity"  which  is  a  "concomitant  of  the  indi- 
vidual's experience  of  threat  and  shows  itself  in  decreased 
efficiency  on  intellectual  tasks,  axi  intolerance  of  ambigu- 
ous situation,  and  an  inability  to  'shift  gears'  appropri- 
ately in  moving  from  one  situation  to  another, ... [Rigidity 
is]  closely  associated  with  authoritarianism,  dependency, 
and  ethnocentrism.   Apparently,  threatened  people  have  need 
to  defend  themselves  by  identification  with  strong  institu- 
tions and  figures,  building  up  the  prestige  of  their  own 
groups  and  weakening  that  of  others"  (p.  173). 

The  amount  of  threat  for  any  given  experience  which 
the  individual  will  experience  depends  on  (Combs  and  Snygg, 
pp.  175-177): 

1.  The  importance  of  the  threatened  concept  of  self, 

2.  The  immediacy  of  threat, 

3.  The  clarity  of  perception  of  danger. 

A-,   The  degree  of  threat  as  a  function  of  personal 
adequacy.   People  who  see  themselves  as  adequate  are 
"likely  to  experience  threat  less  strongly  than  those 
who  feel  inadequate.   Threat  is  the  product  of  an 
inadequate  definition  of  the  self," 

For  the  individual ,  threats  may  have  their  source 
from  the  (Combs  and  Snygg,  pp,  180-18^): 
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1.  Perception  of  the  situation, 

2,  Unknown. 

3«   Inconsistent  perceptions  of  self. 

^.   Multiple  enhancing  perceptions,  that  is,  from  the 
conflict  in  roles  or  need  satisfaction. 

Threat  may   influence  the  amount  of  learning  the 
individual  may  accomplish.   "What  people  learn  under  threat 
is  likely  to  be  narrowly  focused  on  the  nature  of  the  threat 
to  which  they  see  themselves  exposed  and  may  even  lead  to 
seeing  threats  where  they  do  not  really  exist"  (Combs  and 
Snygg,  p.  189). 

This  discussion  has  directed  attention  to  selection 
of  a  theory  of  personality  compatible  with  the  philosophy 
of  management  and  the  attitudes  related  to  the  equalitarian 
leader.   Such  a  theory  has  been  found  in  the  perceptual 
approach  of  Combs  and  Snygg  (1959),  supported  by  conclu- 
sions of  other  theorists. 

The  following  three  chapters  are  to  be  concerned 
with  identifying  a  theory  of  learning  based  on  the  theory 
of  personality  which  will  suggest  the  most  effective  manner 
to  provide  training  in  a  management  development  program. 


CHAPTEH  XV 

LEARNING 

Introduction 

Bass  and  Vaughan  suggest  that  learning  "begins  at 
birth  and  continues  until  death,  in  practically  all  areas 
of  human  life"  (1965,  p.  15).   This  is  of  great  significance 
to  those  interested  in  bringing  about  new  behavior  in  adult 
managers  through  training. 

Snygg  points  out  the  need  by  the  trainer  for  a 
theory  of  learning:   "Professional  work  can  be  done  only 
on  the  basis  of  theories  of  cause  and  effect  which  enable 
the  professional  worker  to  predict  what  will  happen  in  a 
given  case  even  though  the  circumstances  and  situations 
are  completely  new"  (Snygg,  1966). 

"Changes  of  behavior  of  the  sort  we  call  learning 
range  from  the  simplest  modifications  of  the  simplest 
organisms,  to  the  most  impressive  contributions  of  human 
intelligence.   Learning  is  basic  to  the  development  of 
athletic  prowess,  of  tastes  in  food  and  dress,  and  of  the 
appreciation  of  art  and  music.   It  contributes  to  ethnic 
prejudice,  to  drug  addition,  to  fear,  and  to  pathological 
maladjustment.   It  produces  the  miser  and  the  philanthro- 
pist, the  bigot  and  the  patriot,  the  coward  and  the  hero. 
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In  short,  it  influences  our  lives  at  every  turn,  accounting 
in  part  for  the  best  and  the  worst  of  human  beings  and  for 
the  best  and  worst  in  each  of  us"  (Kimble,  1961,  p.  10). 

As  found  for  personality  theories,  learning  theories 
also  talce  several  different  approaches  to  explain  learning. 
It  is  encouraging  to  recognize,  however,  that  there  is  much 
consistent  between  theories  and  there  is  much  documented 
research  to  support  these  consistencies.   "Despite  the  sharp 
disagreement  that  still  exists  on  the  level  of  theory. , .there 
is  now  and  always  has  been  considerable  agreement  on  the 
level  of  operations  and  empirical  findings"  (Bass  and 
Vaughan,  1965,  p.  16).   "Psychology  can  tell  us  which  methods 
are  most  likely  to  lead  to  which  results,  but  the  questions 
of  what  results  are  best. . .will  depend  on  our  education 
philosophy  and  our  general  life  values"   (Morse  and  Vingo, 
1962,  p.  2). 

At  this  point,  it  is  of  value  to  recognize  the  counsel 
provided  by  Bass  and  Vaughan  in  their  work  specifically 
written  about  the  application  of  learning  theory  to  manage- 
ment development.   They  suggest  that  it  "would  be  foolhardy 
to  attempt  to  communicate  in  this  volume  all  that  is  known 
about  learning.   A  more  reasonable  goal  is  to  introduce  the 
important  concepts  and  principles  which  will  provide. . .the 
means  to  understand  better  the  learning  and  teaching  process 
in  his  own  particular  situation"  (1965,  p.  1^). 

Emphasis  added. 
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Definitions  of  Learalnt^ 

Factual  definitions 

Two  basic  approaches  can  be  made  in  defining  the  tena 
learning.   One  approach  concerns  those  definitions  called 
"factual."  Such  definitions  relate  the  phenomenon  of  learn- 
ing to  observable  events  in  the  physical  world.   In  this 
case  learning  is  defined  as  "a  more  or  less  permanent  change 
in  behavior  which  occurs  as  a  result  of  practice"  (Kimble, 
p.  2).   "In  such  a  statement,  both  the  dependent  variable 
(changes  in  behavior)  and  the  independent  variable  (practice) 
are  reasonably  objective.   The  term  learning  itself  has  the 
status  of  an  intervening,  unobserved  variable  linking  these 
two  sets  of  observables"  (Kimble,  p.  11).  There  are  four 
points  about  which  these  definitions  are  to  be  understood: 

1,  Changes  in  behavior,  which  are  basic  to  the  defini- 
tion, are  performance  phenomena,  whereas  learning  is  a 
hypothetical  process  which  underlies  these  changes. 
Depending  upon  other  circumstances,  performance  may 
reflect  the  level  of  learning  relatively  accurately  or 
inaccurately.  McDonald  cautions  that  one  must  be  cer- 
tain the  desired  response  is  performed  before  the 
assumption  can  be  made  that  learning  has  occurred  (1965, 
p.  185). 

2,  Unless  some  reference  is  made  to  the  process  of 
reinforcement,  definitions  of  this  sort  fail  to  dis- 
tinguish learning  from  extinction.   Reinforcement,  in 
one  sense,  refers  to  any  of  a  set  of  conditions  v;hich, 
appropriately  employed,  favor  learning.   In  the  same 
sense,  reinforcement  is  essential  to  learning.  Un- 
reinforced  practice  produces  only  fatigue  or  extinction. 
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5,  Learning  can  take  place  when  stimulation  of  the 
central  nervous  system  is  substituted  for  the  usual 
external  stimuli.   Learnintj  can  occur  in  the  absence 
of  an  overt  motor  response.   This  suggests  that  the 
critical  event  in  practice  is  some  unknown  process  in 
the  central  nervous  system  so  that  it  is  impossible  to 
define  learning  as  precisely  as  might  be  desired. 

4.   Definitions  of  learning  in  terms  of  behavioral 
changes  occurring  with  practice  are  very  close  to  the 
level  of  direct  empirical  observation. 

Theoretical  definitions 

There  is  another  group  of  learning  theories  called 
"theoretical."  Various  proponents  offer  either  some  hypo- 
thesis regarding  the  nature  of  learning  or  propose  some 
general  condition  as  theoretically  essential  for  learning. 
Kimble  finds  this  group  to  be  of  special  interest  because 
differences  among  them  implicitly  represent  many  of  the 
issues  on  which  theorists  of  leairning  are  divided.   Some 
of  the  issues  involved  are  that  (Kimble,  p.  12): 

1,  Some  of  these  theoretical  definitions  describe 
learning  in  the  language  of  neurophysiology,  sug- 
gesting that  learning  must  be  understood  in  such  terms. 
Other  definitions  are  completely  without  neurophysio- 
logical  reference. 

2,  Some  theoretical  definitions  describe  the  process 
in  perceptual  terms  as  a  reorganization  of  the  world 
of  the  learner.   The  learner  sees  among  events  (stimu- 
li) relationships  which  had  not  previously  existed  for 
him.   This  approach  has  been  called  a  stimulus-stimulus 
(S-S)  or  cognitive  conception  of  learning.   They  are 
opposed  to  stimulus-response  (S-R)  definitions  in  which 
learning  consists  of  the  establishment  of  new  associa- 
tions between  the  stimuli  and  responses, 

3,  Theoretical  definitions  differ  also  with  respect  to 
their  interpretation  of  the  nature  of  reinforcement. 
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Some  hold  that  learning  occurs  only  when  the  response 
to  bo  learned  is  followed  by  the  satisfaction  of  some 
motive,  while  others  maintain  that  all  that  is  neces- 
sary for  learning  to  occur  is  for  some  response  to  be 
elicited  in  a  particular  situation  or  for  the  situation 
to  bo  perceived  in  a  new  way, 

Kimble  points  out  that  although  there  is  much  dif- 
ference in  opinion  about  what  is  learning  and  how  it  occurs, 
"there  is  at  least  one  point  of  agreement  among  all  students 
of  learning  process,  namely,  that  learning  is  a  very  per- 
vasive phenomenon,  occurring  in  all  of  the  important  aspects 
of  human  life"  (p.  13). 

Types  of  Learning 

Classical  conditlonlnf^ 

There  are  two  basic  types  of  "simple  learning."  The 
first  is  Classical  Conditioning.   This  is  identified  most 
quickly  by  those  familiar  with  the  work  of  Ivan  Pavlov  who 
conditioned  dogs  to  salivate  to  the  sound  of  a  ringing  bell. 
Classical  Conditioning  is  defined  as  the  "formation  of  an 
association  between  a  conditioned  stimulus  (CS)  and  a  re- 
sponse (R) ,  through  repeated  presentation  of  the  CS  in  a 
controlled  relationship  with  an  unconditioned  stimulus 
(UCS)  that  originally  elicits  that  response, .. .There  are 
virtually  no  limits  on  the  stimuli  and  responses  that  may 
be  conditioned;  the  only  requirements  are  that  the  organism 
be  able  to  discriminate  the  S  and  that  it  be  capable  of 
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perfoming  th.©  E. ..•Cin  general,]  when  the  conditloaed 
stimulus  is  regularly  followed  hj   the  unoonditioned  stimu- 
lus and  unconditioned  response,  conditioned  responses  to 
the  conditioned  stimulus  appear  at  greater  strength  and 
greater  frequency  as  the  paired  stimulus  is  repeated.   This 
pairing  of  the  unconditioned  stimulus  with  conditioned 
stimulus  is  reinforcing..,"  (Bass  and  Vaughan,  pp.  21-21). 

Instrumental  conditioning 

The  second  form  of  learning  is  Instrumental  Condi- 
tioning defined  as  "the  strengthening  of  a  stimulus  response 
associated  by  following  the  response  with  a  reinforcing 
stimulus. ... [Behavior  is]  defined  hy  the  stimulus  to  which 
it  leads  rather  than  by  the  stimulus  that  elicits  it,  such 
a  behavior  leading  to  a  reward"  (Bass  and  Vaughan,  p.  2^). 

Conditions  for  Learning 

.  It  is  appropriate  to  look  at  some  of  the  work  of 
Bollard  and  Miller  (Bollard  and  Miller,  1950;  Miller  and 
Bollard,  19'*-1),  considered  "by  far  the  most  elegant  and 
highly  developed  of  all  theories  of  learning"  (Hall  and 
Lindzey,  1957 »  p.  ^22),  Most  of  their  theory  is  concerned 
with  specifying  conditions  under  which  habits  are  formed 
and  are  dissolved.   Their  approach  is  based  on  a  modification 
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of  Hull's  (1952)  concepts  in  which  habit  refara  to  learning. 
By  definition,  habit  is  a  link  or  association  between  a 
stimulus  (cue)  and  a  response.  Personality  consists  pri- 
marily of  habits,  their  particular  structure  depending  upon 
the  unique  events  to  which  the  individual  has  been  exposed. 
As  a  result,  current  habits  may  be  altered  as  a  result  of 
future  experience. 

Any  response  strength  is  a  result  of  habit  times 
drive  (response  strength  =  habit  x  drive).  Therefore,  if 
either  habit  or  drive  do  not  occur,  response  cannot  occur. 

Criticism 

Hall  and  Lindzey  have  criticized  the  stimulus- 
response  theories,  including  that  of  Dollard  and  Hiller,  on 
the  grounds  that  too  many  of  their  conclusions  are  based  on 
animal  studies  rather  than  on  studies  of  human  beings. 
They  also  believe  the  theories  are  too  simple,  that  there 
is  not  an  adequate  definition  of  stimulus  or  response,  and 
that  their  conclusions  are  made  after  the  fact.   It  is  to 
be  recognized  that  much  of  the  research  in  learning  theories 
utilizes  lower  animals  for  experimental  subjects.  Bass  and 
Vaughan  defend  this  approach:   "There  are  great  advantages 
in  this  practice, ,, [both  in  the]  more  precise  control  of  the 
subjects  and  environmental  stimuli,  and  in  the  relative  ease 
and  freedom  with  which  both  can  be  manipulated. . . . [That 
human  beings  possess  all  the  learning  capacities  found  in 
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the  lower  animals]  has  been  supported  by  verification  of 
findings  at  the  human  level"  (Bass  and  Yaughan,  p.  19). 
Also,  in  support  of  the  stimulus-response  theories,  Hall 
and  Lindzey  state:   "In  general,  these  theorists  have  a 
better  sense  of  the  nature  and  function  of  the  theory  in  an 
empirical  discipline  than  any  other  group  of  personality 
theorists, , .relative  explicitness  and  formal  adequacy  of  the 
theory.,.. In  many  ways  S-R  theory  has  come  to  typify  an 
experimental,  objective  approach  to  human  behavior"  (p.  460), 

The  conditions 

Most  of  the  theory  of  Dollard  and  Miller  is  concerned 
with  specifying  conditions  under  which  habits  (learning)  is 
formed  and  dissolved.  Learning  theory  is  seen  as  a  study 
of  circumstances  under  which  a  response  and  a  cue  (stimulus) 
become  connected.  After  learning  has  been  completed,  the 
response  and  the  cue  are  bound  together.   "The  learner  must 
be  driven  to  make  the  response  and  rewarded  for  having  re- 
sponded in  the  presence  of  the  cue,,, in  order  to  learn  one 
must  want  something,  notice  something,  do  something,  and 
get  something. . .these  factors  are  drive,  cue,  response  and 
reward"  (Miller  and  Dollard,  IS'i-l). 

1,  Drive ;   The  dynamics  of  personality  relate  to  the 
drives  of  the  individual.   A  drive  may  be  understood 
as  a  stimulus  strong  enough  to  impel  the  individual 
into  activity.  This  energizes  behavior,  but  by  itself 
does  not  direct  it.   Any  stimulus  may  become  a  drive 
if  it  reaches  sufficient  intensity.  The  two  major 
drives  are: 
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a.  Primary  (ianate)  drives;   These  drives  have  a 
small  range  and  are  mostly  internal  to  the  indi- 
vidual.  They  are  usually  linked  to  physiological 
processes  and  reduction  of  the  drive  stimulus. 
They  are  drives  basic  to  the  individual  such  as 
pain,  hunger,  thirst,  and  sex.   Their  importance 

in  driving  the  individual  to  act  depends  upon  their 
intensity.   Such  drives  impel  the  individual  to 
behave  or  respond  in  some  manner  until  the  stimulus 
is  reduced  or  eliminated.   Learning  consists  pri- 
marily of  developing  efficient  means  of  reducing 
the  drive  stimulus. 

b.  Secondary  (derived,  acquired)  drives;   "These 
learned  drives  are  acquired  on  the  basis  of  primary 
drives,  represent  elaboration  of  them,  and  serve  as 
a  facade  behind  which  the  functions  of  the  under- 
lying innate  drives  are  hidden"  (Bollard  and  Miller, 
1950,  p.  51).   Over  time  the  secondary  drive  stimu- 
lus largely  replaces  the  original  function  of  the 
primary  drive  stimulus,   "In  the  course  of  satis- 
fying primary  drives  in  a  cultural  setting,  we  all 
learn  secondary  or  social  motives.   Once  acquired, 
the  social  motives  become  the  basis  for  further 
learning"  (Bass  and  Vaughan,  p.  ^3) *      These  drives 
may  differ  between  people;   similar  motives  may  be 
expressed  in  unlike  behavior;  unlike  motives  may  be 
expressed  in  similar  behavior;  motives  may  appear 
in  disguised  form  and  a  single  act  of  behavior  may 
express  several  different  social  motives. 

2,  Cue;   This  is  a  stimulus  that  guides  the  response 
of  the  organism  (the  individual).   It  directs  or  deter- 
mines the  exact  nature  of  the  response,  and  determines 
when  he  will  respond,  where  he  will  respond,  and  which 
response  he  will  make.   Any  quality  of  the  stimulus 
which  makes  it  distinctive  may  serve  as  a  basis  for  a 
cue. 

3,  Response  factors;   Before  a  given  response  can  be 
linked  zo   a  given  cue,  the  response  must  occur.   In  a 
given  situation,  certain  responses  more  likely  appear 
from  an  initial  hierarchy  of  response  hierarchies. 
These  can  be  either  an  innate  hierarchy  or  a  derived 
hierarchy  of  responses, 

4,  Reinforcement  (reward) ;   It  is  assumed  a  reward 
cannot  take  place  unless  the  drive  stimulus  are  opera- 
ting.  There  is  always  a  reduction  or  lowering  of  the 
drive  stimulus  in  the  process  of  rewarding.  Unless 
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there  is  an  outside  factor  to  increase  the  strength 
of  the  drive  stimulus,  successive  rewards  will  eventu- 
ally decrease  the  strength  of  the  drive  stimulus.  It 
is  assumed  by  Dollard  and  Miller  that  learning  takes 
place  only  when  the  drive  is  decreased,  but  it  is  not 
necessary  to  accept  this  conclusion  to  accept  their 
theory.   If  a  person's  old  responses  are  adequate  to 
decrease  all  of  his  drive  tensions,  there  is  no  reason 
seen  by  him  to  produce  new  responses,  therefore,  his 
behavior  will  remain  unchanged.   "Once  we  have  learned 
through  experimentation  and  observation  those  things 
which  are  reinforcing  to  the  organism,  we  are  able  to 
shape  the  organism's  behavior  by  reinforcing  (strengthen- 
ing) the  responses  that  we  desire. . .learning  acquired 
without  the  awareness  of  the  organism  is  typically  of  a 
more  lasting  nature  and  much  more  difficult  to  unlearn 
or  to  change"  (Bass  and  Vaughan,  p.  16). 

Learning  processes 

There  are  other  concepts  that  contribute  to  an  under- 
standing of  what  occurs  in  learning.   Some  of  the  more 
significant  are  (Kimble,  1961,  pp.  ^^77-^85): 

Ibctinction;  Habits  cease  or  are  weakened  with  the 
absence  of  rev/ard  or  reinforcement.   The  stronger  the 
habit,  the  more  repetitions  v/ithout  reward  are  neces- 
sary to  lead  to  extinction  of  the  habit.  Extinction 
tends  to  be  gradual;  a  person  tends  not  to  give  up  a 
habit  immediately. 

Spontaneous  recovery;  There  is  a  tendency  for  a  habit  which 
has  been  extinguished  to  reinstate  itself  after  a 
period  of  time  without  additional  reinforcement. 

Generalization;  Habits  learned  in  one  situation  tend 
to  be  transferred  to  other  situations.   The  more  simi- 
lar the  cues  to  the  original,  the  stronger  is  the 
tendency  to  generalize. 

Discrimination ;   The  more  distinctive  are  two  cues,  the 
easier  it  is  to  discriminate  between  them. 

Gradient  of  reinforcement;  Responses  occurring  immedi- 
ately  before  a  reinforcement  are  learned  more  rapidly 
or  become  more  strongly  associated  with  the  cue  than 
responses  occurring  further  from  the  reinforcement. 
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Heactive  inhibition;   As  an  individual  practices  a 
given  response,  an  Inhibition  builds  up  against  con- 
tinued responding.   This  is  fatigue.   "During  train- 
ing, knowledge  of  results,  rewards,  and  other  rein- 
forcements counteract  this  effect  so  that  learning  may 
be  accomplished. ,. .Provision  must  be  made  for  rein- 
forcing on  the  Job  what  has  been  learned  during 
training,  if  forgetting  is  to  be  minimized"  (Bass  and 
Vaughan,  p.  66). 

Hetroactiye  inhibition;   New  learning  interferes  with 
the  recall  of  previous  learning.   Up  to  a  point,  the 
more  similar  the  new  and  old  learning,  the  more  inter- 
ference there  tends  to  be. 

Proactive  inhibition:   Old  learning  interferes  with  the 
retention  of  new  learning . 

Mediating  responses 

Learning  for  human  beings  becomes  more  complex  but 
more  efficient  due  to  the  effect  of  some  form  of  mediating 
response,  defined  as  a  response  "that  occurs  between  the 
perception  of  the  environmental  stimulus  and  the  actual 
performance  of  the  instrumental  act"  (Bass  and  Vaughan,  p. 
33).   It  is  more  complex  than  the  lower  level  stimulus- 
response  learned  behavior,  and  adds  an  additional  element. 
The  sequence  is:   Stimulus-Mediating  Response-Instrumental 
Response.   This  is  of  considerable  importance  because 
"there  may  be  a  considerable  lapse  of  time  between  the 
original  stimulus  and  the  final  instrumental  response. 
During  this  interval,  mediating  responses  are  occurring... 
thd  individual  is  thinking,  reasoning,  or  engaging  in  prob- 
lem solving.  Mediating  responses,  then  eire  frequently 
verbal  although  they  may  be  emotional  and  physical  also.... 
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Words  stand  for  objects  or  stimuli... we  are  able  to  trans- 
port environments  or  fashion  hypothetical  circumstances  to 
which  people  can  respond  in  a  meaningful,  reasonable 
manner"  (Bass  and  Vaughan,  pp.  55-3^). 

Transfer  of  learning 

As  will  be  recognized  from  the  concepts  presented 
above,  the  transfer  of  training  from  one  situation  to  another 
may  be  positive,  negative,  or  neutral.   Transfer  of  learning 
is  defined  in  terms  of  "whether  or  not  learning  in  one 
situation  will  facilitate  learning  (and  therefore  perfor- 
mance) in  subsequent  similar  situations"  (Bass  and  Vaughan, 
p.  39).   Bass  and  Vaughan  suggest  two  theories  related  to 
the  problem  of  transfer.   One  is  in  terms  of  "identical 
elements":   "positive  transfer  will  occur  only  if  identical 
elements  are  present  in  the  two  situations."  The  second 
theory  is  seen  by  the  authors  to  offer  more  promise;  there 
is  a  transfer  of  learning  through  "principles."   This  theory 
states  that  positive  transfer  of  learning  results  from  the 
application  of  principles  learned  in  past  specific  situations 
and  having  sufficient  generality  to  cover  a  class  of  stimuli. 
"The  beauty  of  this  theory  is  that  it  places  a  much  lighter 
burden  on  the  specific  learning  circumstances. .. .On-the-job 
training  is  no  longer  a  central  issue.   The  primary  form 
nov/  becomes  the  creation  of  circumstances. . .which  will  best 
facilitate  the  learning  of  appropriate  principles  and 
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training  the  trainees  to  be  perceptually  sensitive  and 
discriminatory  of  their  environment  so  that  they  can 
skillfully  apply  their  newly  acquired  principles  in  novel 
situations"  (Bass  and  Vaughan,  p.  40). 

Reinforcement 

It  has  been  found  that,  in  general,  "the  reinforce- 
ment should  be  given  immediately  following  the  response  in 
order  for  it  to  have  the  maximum  effect,"  There  is  also  the 
general,  tentative  conclusion  indicating  "the  greater  the 
amount  of  reinforcement,  the  greater  the  strength  of  the 
response. .. [but]  it  does  not  seem  practical  at  this  time  to 
formulate  principles  with  any  degree  of  generality  regard- 
ing this  variable"  (Bass  and  Vaughan,  p.  26), 

It  is  accepted  that  "intermittent  or  partial  rein- 
forcement [rewarding  the  learner  after  some  fraction  of 
correct  responses]  is  more  resistant  to  extinction  than 
100  per  cent  reinforcement  [rewarding  the  learner  after 
every  trial]"  (Bass  and   Vaughan,  p.  25).   This  is  seen  as 
being  of  value  to  both  the  manager  and  teacher  because  it 
is  probably  physically  impossible  to  rev/ard  the  performer 
or  learner  on  every  correct  response.   This  also  creates 
problems:   "The  very  enduring  effects  of  partial  reinforce- 
ment, then,  are  a  great  boon  in  sustaining  desirable  be- 
havior, but  a  thorn  in  the  side  in  the  elimination  of 
undesirable  behavior"  (Bass  and  Vaughan,  p.  25).   "Anyone 
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who  is  involved  in  the  training  and  management  of  other 
persons  has  to  make  decisions  about  what  motives  to  rely 
upon.   He  usually  has  access... to  the  relevant  rewards  and 
punishments  in  the  situation;  and  his  success  in  training 
will  depend  in  large  part  on  his  skill  in  using  them  to 
encourage  the  learning  he  wishes  with  a  minimum  of  undesir- 
able by-products. ,. .Whenever  possible,  the  trainer  should 
offer  goals  to  the  learner  which  have  intrinsic  [goal's 
achievement  is  naturally  and  inevitably  reinforcing]  rather 
than  extrinsic  [achievement  is  axbitrarily  or  artificially 
related  to  the  task]  value. ,. .However,  it  is  not  possible  to 
rely  on  intrinsic  motivation  in  all  learning  situations.... 
The  typical  learning  situation  is  likely  to  involve  both 
intrinsic  and  extrinsic  rewards"  (Bass  and  Vaughan,  p.  ^8). 
The  extrinsic  can  become  intrinsically  rewarding  if  it  can 
be  made  interesting,  rewarding,  or  useful.   Intrinsically 
rewarding  experiences  can  be  developed  by: 

1,  Stressing  the  future  utility  or  value  of  the  activi- 
ty or  material  to  be  learned. 

a.  Use  problems  which  the  trainee  is  likely  to 
face  on  the  job. 

b.  Create  conditions  which  will  increase  the 
probability  of  the  trainee's  discovery  of  the 
future  value. 

2,  Proving  feedback  during  the  learning. 

a,  Shov/  progress, 

b.  Use  subgoals  as  reinforcement. 


3.   Relate  the  learning  activity  to  interesting,  mean- 
ingful materials  studied  outside  the  training  program. 

^,   Maintain  suspense  as  to  conclusions  until  all  rele- 
vant facts  have  been  considered. 

Most  writers  agree  that  when  it  comes  to  a  choice  be- 
tween reward  and  punishment,  reward  is  preferable,  although 
either  is  better  than  ignoring  the  trainee.   Generally, 
punishment  is  bad  because  (Bass  and  Vaughan,  p.  ^9): 

1,  Results  are  not  as  predictable  as  with  rewards. 
Pxinishment  alone  gives  the  learner  no  indication  of 
the  correct  response.  It  may  result  in  anxiety  and 
emotional  upset, 

2,  It  is  less  permanent  than  reward.   It  tends  to  be 
largely  emotional  and  temporary.   There  tends  to  be  no 
real  effect  on  what  is  learned, 

3,  Under  some  conditions,  it  tends  to  fixate  behavior 
rather  than  diminish  it  because  undue  attention  is 
focused  on  the  wrong  response, 

^.   It  is  frequently  accompanied  by  unfortunate  by- 
products.  The  trainee  may  develop  negative  attitudes 
to  the  instructor  and  the  activity  being  taught.   Also, 
in  punishing  there  is  always  the  danger  of  injustice. 

Failure  itself  is  a  form  of  punishment,  while  success 
is  a  form  of  reward,   "This  suggests,  then,  that  emphasis 
be  placed  on  creating  learning  situations  in  which  trainees 
experience  as  much  success  and  as  little  failure  as  possible. 
The  task  should  be  difficult  enough  to  be  challenging  but  not 
so  difficult  that  most  trainees  cannot  successfully  complete 
it"  (Bass  and  Vaughan,  p.  51).   The  training  program  should 
therefore  be  scheduled  in  steps  of  progressive  difficulty. 
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"Accurate  feedback  furnishes  information  by  means  of 
which  mistakes  can  be  corrected  and  performance  improved.... 
The  knowledge  of  a  correct  response  is  reinforcing  and 
strengthens  the  preceding  behavior,  while  knowledge  of  in- 
correct responses  is  not  reinforcing  and  causes  the  preceding 
behavior  to  extinguish, .. .The  speed  of  feedback  is  equally 
as  important, . .our  perception  of  stimuli  determines  v;hat  we 
learn  and,  therefore,  ultimately  our  behavior"  (Bass  and 
Vaughan,  p.  29). 

Environmental  Influences  of  Learning 

The  rate  of  learning  "will  vary  according  to  the 
specific  schedule  of  practice  or  experience,  the  manner  in 
which  material  is  presented,  the  extent  to  which  guidance  is 
given,  the  nature  of  the  material  itself,  aind  the  state  of 
readiness  of  the  learner.   These  are,  with  the  exception  of 
the  last  one,  environmental  influences  which  may  be  modified 
and  controlled  by  the  person  charged  v;ith  teaching..."  (Bass 
and  Vaughan,  p.  55). 

Practice 

Massed-distributed  practice. -Studies  involving  motor 
skills  have  consistently  shov;n  a  definite  superiority  for 
distributed  practice  [over  massed  practice],  but  the  finding 
for  verbal  learning  and  other  complex  learning  studies  are 
not  80  clear  cut.,.. With  some  kinds  of  very  difficult  and 
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complex  tasks  there  may  be  an  advantage  in  a  varied  attack, 
such  as  a  few  massed  practice  sessions  at  first,  followed 
by  briefer  practice  sessions  with  more  frequent  rest  inter- 
vals, ,  .massing  may  be  more  effective  than  spacing  when  rest 
periods  are  not  of  the  appropriate  length  and  frequency" 
(Bass  and  Vaughan,  p.  59). 

The  authors  suggest  guide  lines  for  massed  versus 
distributed  practice  (Bass  and' Vaughan,  p.  50): 

1.  Generally,  greater  learning  occurs  when  rest  inter- 
vals are  shorter  early  in  training  and  longer  later  in 
training.   This  tends  to  be  better  than  constant  rest 
intervals  throughout  training. 

2.  The  less  meaningful  the  material  to  be  learned, 
and  the  greater  the  difficulty  and  amount,  the  more 
will  distributed  practice  be  superior  to  massed 
practice.   With  material  that  is  short,  simple,  and 
meaningful,  massed  practic-e  will  be  superior. 

3.  Less  capable,  less  experienced  trainees  will  bene- 
fit more  from  distributed  practice.  Talented,  experi- 
enced trainees  may  find  moderate  massing  preferable. 

^.   Material  learned  by  distributed  practice  v/ill  be 
retained  longer  than  material  learned  by  massed 
practice. 

In  conclusion,  the  authors  suggest  that  the  advan- 
tages of  spaced  practice  generally  outweigh  its  disadvan- 
tages. 

Vhole-part  method. -As  yet,  "no  final  statement  can 
be. made... as  to  whether  it  is  more  efficient  to  practice 
with  all  the  material  to  be  learned  (whole  method)  or  to 
learn  one  part  before  beginning  practice  on  another  (part 
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method).   Under  most  conditioas  a  modified  part-whole 
approach  is  likely  to  prove  superior.   Thus,  in  the  early 
stages  the  more  difficult  parts  of  the  task  should  receive 
more  practice  than  the  easier  parts;  but  if  the  whole  task 
is  eventually  to  be  performed,  then  it  should  be  practiced 
as  a  whole  during  the  later  stages  of  learning"  (Bass  and 
Vaughaji,  p.  60).   The  authors  conclude  that  the  whole  method 
is  likely  to  be  superior  when: 

1.  Intelligence  of  the  learner  is  high. 

2.  Practice  is  distributed  rather  than  massed. 

5.   Material  to  be  learned  is  meaningful,  unified,  or 
short. 

The  authors  conclude  that  the  advantages  of  the  whole 
method  increases  with  practice. 

Guidance 

"Guidance  -  showing  the  correct  answer  or  way  of  be- 
having, or  forcing  the  learner  to  make  only  the  correct 
response  -  may  increase  or  decrease  the  rate  and  amount  of 
learning,  depending  on  (1)  the  point  at  which  guidance  is 
introduced  in  the  course  of  learning;  (2)  how  much  the 
learner  is  guided"  (Bass  and  Vaughan,  p.  60).   "In  general, 
a  small  amount  of  guidance  early  in  practice  seems  to  be 
most  conducive  to  learning.   In  specific  instances  the 
amount  of  guidance  desired  will  depend  upon  the  nature  of 
the  task  or  skill  to  be  learned. ... [For]  learning  many 
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complex  skills,  errors  often  provide  the  learner  with,  more 
information  than  correct  responses .. .provided  the  errors 
are  not  severely  punishing. .. .Again,  errors  are  inevitable 
in  the  execution  or  performance  of  many  skills... if  the 
learner  is  not  allowed  to  make  mistakes  in  the  acquisition 
of  the  skill,  he  is  likely  to  be  seriously  flustered  when 
guidance  is  removed  and  he  proceeds  to  commit  errors.   If, 
however,  it  is  known  in  advance  that  certain  mistakes  are 
of  no  informational  value  or  are  paxticularly  punishing  to 
the  learner,  it  is  clear  that  guidance  should  provide  for 
the  avoidance  of  these  mistakes"  (Bass  and  Vaughan,  p.  61). 
McDonald  points  out  that  students  accept  information 
more  if  they  believe  the  person  providing  the  information 
is  an  expert  on  the  subject  in  question,  when  the  speaker 
has  prestige  with  the  students,  and  when  the  speaker  is 
regarded  as  being  trustworthy.   The  use  of  authority,  as  a 
credible  source,  is  one  of  the  most  common  arguments  used 
in  attempting  to  prove  a  point,  but  it  is  not  likely  to 
produce  drastic  changes  unless  the  person  identifies  with 
the  communicator  and  unless  the  authority  figure  remains 
imaginatively  present  so  that  his  influence  on  the  communi- 
cation is  maintained.   This  method  of  persuasion,  however, 
contradicts  an  educational  objective  that  "the  critical 
evaluation  of  information  opinions,  and  principles  in  the 
light  of  evidence  rather  than  on  the  basis  of  authority  for 
the  statement"  (McDonald,  p.  3^9) » 
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Logical  argument  based  on  careful  presentation  of 
factual  evidence  is  "more  effective  than  emotional  affect 
in  producing  attitude  change, .. .Threats ,  warnings,  and  vivid 
descriptions  of  evil  consequences  to  follow  have  compara- 
tively little  effect  in  producing  desired  long  term  attitude 
change"  (McDonald,  p.  352). 

Recall  (self  recitation) 

The  value  of  recall  is  seen  as  (Bass  and  Vaughan,  p. 
61): 

1,  Furnishing  the  learner  with  progressive  knowledge 
of  results,  promoting  early  elimination  of  the  wrong 
responses, 

2,  Enabling  the  learner  to  distribute  his  time  and 
energy  more  effectively  because  it  focuses  his  efforts 
on  what  he  does  not  know. 

5»   Forcing  the  learner  to  define  and  select  for  him- 
self what  it  is  he  wishes  to  remember.   It  promotes 
understanding  to  the  extent  it  increases  the  tendency 
to  group  common  elements  and  search  for  principles 
and  relationships, 

^,      Demanding  more  active  participation  and  helping 
sustain  attention  and  motivation, 

5.   Providing  practice  in  a  form  that  will  likely  be 
demanded  of  him  later  on. 

Forms  of  Learning 

Motor  learning 

Motor  learning  "typically  involves  learning  more  than 
one  identifiable  act,  with  the  order  of  learning  commonly 
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fixed  by  the  demands  of  the  situation"  (Bass  and  Vaughan, 
p.  62),   Thej  involve  skills  in  which  muscular  movement  is 
prominent,  but  are  under  sensory  control.   This  type  of 
learning  can  be  provided  by:   verbal  instruction,  the 
equipment  itself,  replicas,  training  aids,  audio-visual 
materials,  demonstrations,  etc. 

The  main  effect  should  be  to  encourage  the  learner  to 
organize  meaningfully  what  is  to  be  learned.   This  provides 
the  learner  with  an  opportunity  to  (1)  become  familiar  with 
the  equipment,  material,  and  surroundings;  (2)  demonstrate 
with  a  minimum  of  verbal  instruction;  (5)  practice;  and  (4) 
have  adequate  guidance  and  feedback. 

Rote  learning 

Rote  learning  is  the  "acquisition  of  associations  be- 
tween words,  symbols,  objects  or  events,  accomplished  in  an 
arbitrary  manner  where  little  or  no  meaningful  connection 
can  be  made  betv/een  the  associations"  (Bass  and  Vaughan,  p. 
62).   Such  material  is  learned  most  effectively  by  (1)  dis- 
tributed practice  and  the  modified  part-whole  method;  (2) 
having  accurate,  immediate  feedback  to  correct  errors;  (5) 
repetitive  practice  for  overlearning;  and  (4)  creating  pro- 
gressive learning  situations  in  which  trainees  use  the  rote 
material  so  that  gradually  it  will  be  associated  with  a 
meaningful  content. 
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Idea  learning 

"The  learning  of  ideas  involves  the  acquisition  of 
meaningful  associations.   Compared  with  rote  learning,  it  is 
easier  and  more  economical,  and  a  more  pleasant  experience.... 
Ideas,  once  understood,  are  much  more  resistaint  to  extinction 
than  are  the  products  of  rote  learning;  consequently,  their 
effects  are  cumulative  and  serve  to  facilitate  subsequent 
learning.   The  process  of  discovery  becomes  especially 
significant  in  the  acquisition  of  ideas.... To  facilitate  the 
learning  of  ideas,  active  participation  in  the  learning 
process  is  encouraged,  permitting  the  trainee  to  explore  a 
situation  and  eventually  to  discover  for  himself  the  prin- 
ciples or  relationships  operating  in  the  situation.   This 
discovery  or  understanding  may  take  the  form,  sometimes 
dramatically,  of  sudden  insight.   Or  it  may  be  achieved  when, 
by  a  series  of  successive  approximations,  trials  and  errors, 
false  starts,  and  self  evaluations,  trainees  (guided  by 
instructor  and  instructional  materials)  gradually  uncover 
common  elements,  principles,  or  trends"  (Bass  and  Vaughan, 
p.  63).   The  authors  add  that  much  of  the  "current  human 
relations  training"  follows  this  basic  approach.   The  learn- 
ing of  ideas  is  most  basic  of  the  three  forms  of  learning 
in- providing  change  in  the  learner's  attitudes  and  behavior. 
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Motivation  and  Learning 

Need  for  motivation 

Motivation  Is  related  to  goal  seeking  behavior  for 
need  satisfaction.   "Vlthout  motivation  there  would  be  no 
learning  -  In  fact,  no  activity.  Any  circumstance  designed 
to  encourage  learning  must  provide  for  motivation  as  well" 
(Bass  and  Vaughan,  p,  43).  Every  instructional  strategy 
must  Include  some  kind  of  motivational  strategy,  which  is 
seen  as  being  "some  plan  for  engaging  the  learner's  interest 
and  attention,  so  that  he  will  expend  the  effort  necesssiry 
to  learn,... The  first  strategy  is  an  arousal  strategy.   It 
is  designed  to  activate  the  learner,  to  focus  his  attention, 
to  stimulate  his  curiosity.   The  psychological  principle 
exemplified  in  his  strategy  is  that  changes  in  stimulation 
are  arousing  and  sensations  associated  with  arousal  are 
motivating.  The  second  strategy,, .exemplifies  a  condition- 
ing conception  of  how  interests  are  learned.   The  event, 
lesson,  reading,  discussion  that  we  want  the  learner  to  be 
interested  in  is  associated  with  things  he  is  known  to  be 
interested  in"  (McDonald,  p.  144), 

Amount  of  motivation 

Experimental  evidence  suggest  that  "v/lth  very  simple 
tasks,  learning  is  enhanced  by  conditions  of  high  motivation; 
but  that  with  comple:c  tasks,  the  most  effective  learning 
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condition  is  one  of  low  motivation.  Moreover,  when  the 
motivation  of  the  learner  is  raised  artificially  (as  by 
threat  of  failure)  in  the  face  of  a  complex  task,  there 
often  occurs  irrelevant  learning  not  under  the  control  of 
the  instructor,  such  as  learning  to  worry"  (Bass  euid  Vaughan, 
P.  52). 

A  goal  which  the  individual  thinks  he  has  a  chance  to 
achieve  is  called  his  level  of  aspiration.   The  precise 
nature  of  the  goal  is  determined  by  the  individual's  past 
experiences  of  success  and  failure  in  the  situation,   "If 
the  task  is  too  easy,  then  its  completion  will  not  be  experi- 
enced as  success... if  the  task  is  too  difficult,  then  in- 
ability to  achieve  it  will  not  be  experienced  as  failure.... 
Success  and  failure  experiences,  then,  fall  in  the  in-between 
range .... [When  left  on  our  own]  we  tend  to  select  activities 
in  which  we  stand  a  chance  to  be  successful  enough  to  in- 
crease our  self  esteem"  (Bass  and  Vaughan,  p.  53). 

Maintaining  motivation 

"The  ultimate  mastery  of  a  complex  task  may  be  months, 
even  years,  away  from  the  beginning  trainee  and  may  well 
involve  important  elements  which  are  of  little  interest  to 
him.  When  the  long-term  goals  appear  so  far  away,  it  is 
often  difficult  to  arouse  and  maintain  behavior  directed 
squarely  at  the  long-term  goals.  In  such  cases,  successive 
subgoals  relevant  to  tae  ultimate  goals  of  Job  success 
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provide  experiences  of  immediate  success  and,  at  the  same 
time,  develop  and  reinforce  attitudes  toward  the  ultimate 
goals  in  line  with  the  basic  objectives  of  training. .. .While 
progressive  goal  setting  may  be  successfully  accomplished 
by  management  alone,  it  will  probably  be  most  successful 
when  the  trainee  is  involved  in  setting  his  own  subgoals" 
(Bass  and  Vaughan,  p.  51). 

Learning^  Curves 

Form  of  the  curves 

The  shape  of  the  learning  curve  indicates  the  extent 
to  which  the  rate  of  learning  increases  or  decreases  with 
practice.  Bass  and  Vaughan  discuss  forms  that  learning  may 
take  (pp.  55-57) t 

1.  Negative  accelerated  curves  (Figure  15-la):  This 
form  is  typical  when  the  material  to  be  learned  is 
relatively  easy  or  uncomplicated,  where  the  trainee 
has  had  previous  training  which  allows  him  to  organize 
the  new  material  meaningfully  and  rapidly,  and  when  the 
trainee  is  highly  motivated  at  first  and  then  gradually 
loses  interest, 

2,  Positive  accelerated  curves  (Figure  15-lb);   This 
form  occurs  when  learning  is  slow  at  first,  then  in- 
creases.  This  typically  occurs  when  the  material  is 
difficult  or  complex,  when  the  trainee  lacks  the 
necessary  background  or  aptitude,  or  where  motivation 
is  low  at  first  but  increases  as  mastery  of  material 
approaches  optimum,   (The  S-curve  shown  is  believed 
by  some  to  be  the  ultimate  form  which  all  learning 
curves  will  taJce.) 
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Pig.  15-la. -Learning  curves  of 
negative  accelera- 
ted curves. 
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Fig,  15-lb, -Learning  curves 
of  positive 
accelerated 
curves. 


The  plateau,  seen  in  the  second  curve,  is  common  to 
many  learning  situations.   It  identifies  a  period  following 
learning  but  prior  to  complete  mastery  in  which  no  learning 
appears  to  take  place.  In  a  lengthy  training  program  it 
"would  not  be  uncommon"  for  trainees  to  experience  many 
such  plateaus.  Bass  and  Vaughan  suggest  two  methods  to  de- 
crease the  effect  of  plateaus  (p.  57):   (1)  if  the  material 
is  of  several  parts,  it  may  be  best  to  learn  all  parts  to- 
gether.  The  initial  learning  may  be  slower,  but  the  total 
learning  situation  may  be  more  rapid;  (2)  if  the  plateaus 
are  from  a  lag  in  motivation,  extra  incentives  may  be 
introduced. 

Forgetting 

"In  much  verbal  learning,  the  course  of  forgetting 
follov/s  one  kind  of  pattern:   a  rapid  drop-off  in  retention 
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immediately  after  learning,  followed  by  a  gradual  tapering 
off.   In  specific  instances,  however,  there  are  wide  vari- 
ations in  this  pattern,  depending  on  the  type  of  material 
or  skill  learned  and  the  circumstances  of  learning"  (Bass 
and  Vaughan,  p,  65). 

"The  teacher,  in  arranging  learning  sessions,  should 
take  into  account  the  length  of  time  required  to  complete 
the  pattern  of  responses  and  adjust  the  number  of  trials  and 
time  between  trials  in  order  to  maximize  performance  over  a 
period  of  time.  If  the  teacher  notices  that  performance  be- 
gins to  drop  off  after  a  series  of  trials,  he  can  hypothe- 
size that  because  he  is  not  allowing  enough  times  between 
trials,  the  effects  of  fatigue  and  boredom  have  produced 
lower  performance.  If  a  skill  is  to  be  developed  to  a  high 
level,  the  teacher  should  also  provide  practice  sessions 
that  are  frequent  enough  to  prevent  the  decrement  in  per- 
formance from  becoming  too  great  between  sessions" 
(McDonald,  p.  A-12). 


CHAPTER  XVT 

LEAfiNING,  BEHAVIOH,  AND  PERSONALITY 

Behavior  and  Learning 

Effect  of  needs 

"Any  understanding  of  human  behavior  must  be  based 
upon  some  knowledge  of  what  people  are  trying  to  accomplish 
when  they  behave  or  misbehave. . .people  are  motivated  by  a 
vast  number  of  needs. ,, .Behavior  seems  characterized  by  an 
almost  unlimited  number  of  motives,  some  of  which  may  be 
quite  SLntagonistic  to  one  another"  (Combs  and  Snygg,  p.  57) • 
"When  people  seem  to  us  to  be  unmotivated,  it  is  not  be- 
cause they  are  really  so,  but  because  we  don't  understand 
their  goals, .. .People  are  always  trying  as  best  they  can 
to  be  adequate.  Thus,  the  problen  of  changing  behavior  is 
not  one  of  motivating  people  but  of  helping  then  to  per- 
ceive dif ferently, ... [Therefore , 3  to  change  behavior  it  is 
necessaxy  to  help  people  change  the  way  they  see  themselves 
and  the  world  they  live  in.  Vhen  people  see  differently 
they  will  behave  differently"  (Combs  and  Snygg,  pp.  57-58), 

Effect  of  culture 

Cosabs  and  Snygg  see  social  demands  as  being  far  more 
frequent  and  prossing  in  daily  lif-3  than  are  physical  demands 
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of  the  individual.   "Fo  one  is  ever  free  from  the  effect  of 
culture  upon  perceiving, .; .The  individual  perceptions  tend 
to  become  more  and  more  like  the  perceptions  of  the  impor- 
tant people  in  his  world"  (Combs  and  Snygg,  p.  96).   The 
very  act  of  living,  is  seen  by  Krech,  Crutchfield  and 
Ballachey  (p.  26),  aids  in  the  change  itself  because  the 
specific  cues  to  which  the  individual  gives  his  attention 
and  which  determine  his  cognitive  systems  are  largely  deter- 
mined by  his  culture. 

Bole  learning 

"Learning  some  roles  requires  abandoning  others.  A 
student  may  give  up  one  role  and  learn  another  one, . .because 
he  thinks  that  the  new  role  will  produce  more  need  satis- 
faction. ..  .The  concepts,  attitudes,  and  specific  performance 
associated  with  role  behavior  are  learned  in  the  same  way 
that  other  concept,  attitude,  or  performance  is  learned.... 
Because  a  role  involves  many  concepts,  attitudes,  and  actions, 
the  learning  of  a  role  is  a  complex  and  frequently  time- 
consuming  process.  Some  information  about  roles  is  acquired 
incidentally,  and  some  of  it  is  taught  formally.  However, 
it  is  usually  communicated  through  socializing  agents  who 
have  themselves  acquired  relevant  role  behavior. . .the  mere 
presence  of  a  potential  model  does  not  guarantee  that  the 
person  will  take  on  the  behavior  of  that  model.  He  will  do 
so  only  if  he  wants  to  learn  the  role,  perceives  the  model 
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as  a  representative  of  it,  and  identifies  with,  the  model" 
(McDonald,  pp.  425-^26).   "The  development  of  a  personality 
requires  the  learning  of  roles.   The  process  of  learning 
roles  may  be  conceptualized  as  a  series  of  development  tasks 
which  must  be  accomplished  if  the  individual  is  to  adjust 
to  his  society"  (McDonald,  p.  '♦■50). 

Perception  and  Learning 

Model  of  learning 

The  "cognitive  field  model  of  learning"  has  been 
provided  by  Snygg  (1966),   The  steps  to  learning  are: 

1,  The  individual  has  an  awareness  of  a  need  for 
greater  "organization,"  such  as  a  feeling  of  hunger 
or  anxiety. 

2.  The  individual  searches  his  phenomenal  field  for 
some  means  of  achieving  organization,  such  as  food 
v/hen  hungry  or  self  assurance  when  possessed  by  anxiety. 
This  or  some  means  of  approaching  it  is  differentiated 
in  some  degree  as  the  goal. 

5.  Simultaneously,  a  search  is  made  of  the  field  for  a 
means  of  reaching  or  achieving  the  goal.  The  tentative 
path  is  differentiated  into  sub-paths. 

4.  As  the  perception  of  the  problem  is  made,  an  act  is 
begun  which  is  believed  by  the  individual  to  be  appropri- 
ate to  his  perception. 

5.  The  individual  makes  a  perception  of  the  results  of 
his  act.   If  the  act  or  series  of  acts  achieves  the 
goal,  no  significant  reorganization  or  change  of  the 
field  is  necessaxy  and,  as  a  consequence,  nothing  is 

■  learned. 

6.  If  the  results  are  not  as  expected  or  hoped,  how- 
ever, the  situation  is  reexaniied.  G?his  results  in  a 
new  perception  of  the  problem. 
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7.  This  new  and  more  highly  differentiated  perception 
of  the  situation  results  in  new  and,  hopefully,  more 
appropriate  acts, 

8.  The  individual  once  again  makes  a  perception  of  the 
results.   If  the  new  results  are  those  sought,  the 
search-act-evaluation  process  in  the  problem  area  is 
terminated  and  the  individual  shifts  his  attention  to 
other  problems, 

9.  If  the  desired  result  has  not  been  attained,  the 
search-act-evaluation  process  goes  on  until  a  new  per- 
ception of  the  problem  makes  possible  the  attainment 

of  the  goal  or  until  the  learner  differentiates  another 
goal  as  being  a  more  practical  way  of  satisfying  his 
need. 

Goal  striving 

It  is  important  to  recognize  that  "certsdn  aspects 
of  the  perceptual  field  become  more  or  less  clearly  dif- 
ferentiated from  the  remainder  of  the  field  because  they 
satisfy  need"  (Combs  and  Snygg,  p.  102),   "It  is  probable 
that  very  little  human  behavior  is  the  result  of  direct 
movement  toweird  goals;  rather  it  moves  through  a  series  of 
fiubgoals  to  reach  its  major  goal  of  need  satisfaction" 
(Combs  and  Snygg,  p.  104),   In  the  process,  the  individual 
develops  techniques  to  satisfy  his  needs.  The  individual's 
values  laust  be  understood  to  understand  his  behavior.  Over 
time,  goals  may  become  differentiated  and  serve  to  aid  the 
individual  to  the  satisfaction  of  need,  and  they,  in  turn, 
tend  to  persist  as  part  of  the  field  organization  of  the 
individual , 
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"In  the  course  of  development,  everyone  comes  to 
differentiate  both  positive  and  negative  techniques  and  to 
utilize  or  avoid  such  techniques,  depending  on  whether  or 
not  they  lead  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  basic  need" 
(Combs  and  Snygg,  p,  113).   Techniques  utilized  by  the 
individual  are  divided  roughly  into  three  major  categories: 
(1)  mastery  over  people  or  things;  (2)  identification  with 
a  powerful  individual  or  membership  in  a  potent  group;  and 
(3)  physical  change  in  the  body  organization  (Combs  and 
Snygg,  p.  11^). 

Perception  and  change 

"It  is  only  when  events  are  perceived  as  having  some 
important  relationship  to  self  that  they  are  likely  to 
produce  change  in  the  individual's  behavior. ,. .Generally 
speaking,  the  more  closely  related  an  experience  is  per- 
ceived to  the  phenomenal  self,  the  greater  will  be  its 
effect  upon  behavior. ,. .It  is  the  fundamental  problem  of 
learning  and  erplains  why  it  is  that  so  much  of  our  school- 
ing had  had  so  little  effect  upon  us,... To  be  effective, 
education  must  find  ways  of  helping  people  discover  the 
personal  meaning  of  events  for  then.... It  is  only  when 
events  are  perceived  as  having  some  relationship  to  self 
that  behavior  is  chajiged  as  a  result  of  perceiving,"  It  is 
interesting,  but  not.  sxirprising  to  find  at  this  point,  that 
when  "individuals  ar«  confronted  with  events  inconsistent 
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with  their  self  structure  they  may  seek  consistency  of  per- 
ception by  doing  violence  to  the  facts"  (Combs  and  Snygg, 
p.  149).   Krech,  Crutchfield,  and  Ballachey  observe  that 
cognitions  develop  into  systems  in  accordance  Vfith  the 
principles  of  learning  and  stimulus  organization  (19&2,  p. 
25).   Influences  on  a  change  in  self  include  (p.  165): 

1,  The  place  of  the  new  concept  in  the  individual's 
present  self  organization, 

2,  The  relation  of  the  new  concept  to  the  individual's 
basic  need. 

3,  The  clarity  of  the  experience  of  the  new  perception. 

"The  effectiveness  of  behavior  is  a  direct  outgrowth 
of  the  differentiations  the  behavior  can  make  in  his  per- 
ceptual field  at  the  moment  he  is  called  upon  to  act. 
People  cannot  behave  in  terms  of  perceptions  they  don't 
have.... Any  event  which  seems  to  the  individual  to  be  re- 
lated to  the  satisfactions  of  need  will  have  a  strong  effect 
upon  the  rest  of  the  perceptual  field.  This  change  in 
organization  nomally  has  the  effect  of  increasing  the 
availability  of  perception  related  to  the  need.  What  affects 
need  satisfaction  coapels  attention  and  cannot  be  overlooked" 
(Combs  and  Snygg,  p.  166). 

Learning  is  defined  by  Combs  and  Snygg  as  "the  process 
by  which  an  individual  Is  able  to  chango  his  behavior, 
usually  in  sone  more  constructive  fashion.  Such  changes  are 
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brought  about  bj   differentiation  within  the  perceptual 

o 
field,"   Learning  is  seen  as  a  function  of  need,  therefore, 

as  long  as  people  are  striving  for  satisfaction  of  need, 

learning  is  always  possible.   Further:   "VHiat  any  individual 

learns  (differentiates)  in  a  given  situation  is  determined 

by  the  need  of  the  moment"  (Combs  and  Snygg,  p.  195). 

"People  become  adequate;  they  are  not  born  that  way..., What 

people  have  to  learn,  they  can  be  taught"  (ASCD,  p.  97).  A 

positive  self  is  teachable;  the  self  is  learned. 

Perception  of  need 

To  increase  the  speed  and  accuracy  of  learning  there 
must  be  an  increase  in  the  strength  of  the  need,  but  "if  the 
individual's  need  is  too  great,  his  awareness  of  the  need 
may  become  so  acute  and  detailed  that  all  other  parts  of  the 
perceptual  field  fall  into  ground  and  further  differentia- 
tion of  those  parts  ceases"  (Combs  and  Snygg,  p.  195). 
Learning  nay  occur  at  any  level  of  awareness  as  long  as  some 
differentiation  is  possible.  Attempts  to  understand  and 
modify  human  behavior  are  immensely  complicated  by  the  fact 
that  no  two  persons  organize  their  perceptions  in  exactly 
the  same  way.  Conditions  that  cause  one  person  to  attend  to 

_ 

(Note  that  this  definition,  by  stating  that  learning 
is -the  "process  by  which  an  individual  is  able  to  change," 
is  a  "theoretical  definition,"  as  contrasted  to  a  "factual 
definition"  which  identifies  learning  els  an  actual  "change 
in  behavior,"  2his  provides  no  difficulty  to  the  present 
discussion,  because  interest,  of  necessity,  must  be  related 
to  what  is  required  for  learning  (change),  but  is  of  little 
practical  valuo  xinless  the  actual  change  in  behavior  advo- 
cated dooa  pccxjr,) 
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stimuli  different  from  another  are  interests  or  sets  which 
may  be  habitual  or  momentary.  Much  of  the  selectivity  In 
perception  is  "present  before  the  stimuli  appear.  We  pre- 
pare or  set  ourselves  to  perceive  and  to  act  upon  stimuli 
which  we  expect  to  appear. ,.  .While  it  allows  us  to  focxis 
our  attention  and  sort  our  irrelevant  stimuli,  it  often 
causes  us  to  distort  our  perceptions"  (Bass  and  Vaughan, 
?•  30). 
Differentiation 

"Events  perceived  as  having  little  relationship  to 
self  have  little  effect  upon  behavior,  while  events  per- 
ceived as  being  closely  related  to  self  affect  behavior  in 
marked  degree. .. .The  pertinence  of  applicability  of  learn- 
ing will  be  a  function  of  the  perceived  relationship  to 
self ..,  .There  is  a  difference  between  knoifing  and  behav- 
ing..,  .Although  concepts  have  been  clearly  perceived,  the 
f\irther  differentiation  of  the  relationship  of  these  con- 
cepts to  the  individxxal's  own  need  has  not  been  perceived 
and  as  a  consequence  the  individual  does  not  behave  in  terms 
of  what  he  'knows'"  (Combs  and  Snygg,  p.  196),  A  "good" 
student  ccn  learn  required  material  but  he  "keeps  it  from 
entering  and  changing  his  view  of  reality  by  dividing  his 
field  into  two  parts r  'reality'  and  'school,'  the  latter 
having  nothing  to  do  with  real  life"  (Snygg,  1966). 
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"The  major  determinant  of  the  kind  and  degree  of 
differentiation  which  is  immediately  possible  in  any  situa- 
tion is,  of  course,  the  character  of  the  existing  perceptual 
field.   A  limiting  factor,  therefore,  is  always  the  degree 
of  differentiation  already  attained, ,. .The  process  of  dif- 
ferentiation is  quite  regular  and  proceeds  step  by  step, 
and  it  is  futile  to  attempt  to  teach  a  pupil  any  detail  for 
which  he  is  not  ready"  (Combs  and  Snygg,  p.  197).   This 
differentiation  is,  however,  a  continuing  process:   "Human 
need  is  insatiable  and,  once  satisfied  by  events  differenti- 
ated only  a  moment  ago,  continues  the  process  of  differenti- 
ation in  ever  new  and  more  productive  directions.   Events 
learned  to  the  point  where  they  are  differentiated  in  clear 
figure  soon  fade  into  the  ground  of  the  perceptual  field, 
being  replaced  in  figure  by  some  new  or  more  extensive  dif- 
ferentiation. ..  .The  apparently  automatic  behavior  as  a 
result  of  differentiations  no  longer  in  clear  figure  is 
called,  in  external  approaches  in  psychology,  'habit.*   Al- 
though such  behaviors  seem  automatic,  it  should  not  be 
assumed  that  they  ever  occur  without  meaning  or  without  some 
degree  of  av/areness.  Behavior  is  always  a  function  of  the 
total  field  and  never  exists  without  meaning"  (Combs  and 
Snygg,  pp.  198-199). 

"Behaviors  operating  from  low-level  perception  often 
continue  to  persist  until  they  are   somehow  brought  into 
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clear  figure  where  they  can  he  dealt  with  in  a  new  fashion" 
(Combs  and  Snygg,  p,  200). 

Remembering^ 

Remembering  has  been  defined  by  Combs  and  Snygg  as 
"functions  of  the  ability  of  the  individual  to  recall  into 
figure  events  he  has  previously  differentiated.   As  products 
of  perception,  remembering  and  forgetting  will  be  affected, 
just  as  learning  is,  by  those  factors  which  control  the 
process  of  perceiving,..."   "Associations,  whether  they  are 
meaningful  or  not,  depend  heavily  upon  memory.  An  indi- 
vidual must  retain  an  association  if  he  is  to  use  it" 
(McDonald,  p,  227),  From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  obvious 
that  what  can  be  remembered  can  only  be  that  which  was  once 
perceived.  Also,  "what  is  likely  to  be  remembered  most 
easily  will  be  that  which  the  individual  has  experienced 
frequently,  with  greatest  intensity,  or  most  recently.... 
What  is  remembered  is  always  a  function  of  the  individual's 
basic  need...,Ve  are  not  always  able  to  remember  what  we 
need  but  we  do  need  what  v/e  remember"  (Combs  and  Snygg,  p. 
200). 

Chanf^e  Through  Learning 

Guidelines  for  change 

The  "effect  of  the  physical  organism  upon  perception 
is  capable  of  variation  within  certain  narrow  limits. 
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although,  to  be  sure,  it  cannot  be  drasticallj  shifted. 
The  remainder  of  the  factors  in  our  list,  however,  seems 
open  to  fairly  wide  degrees  of  change, ., .Although  it  is 
well  within  the  realm  of  possibility  that  the  perceptual 
field  and,  hence,  the  capacity  for  more  intelligent  be- 
havior, may  be  changed,  it  should  not  be  assumed  that  this 
is  either  easy  or  quick. ,. .Perceptions  of  long  standing  do 
not  change  rapidly"  (Combs  and  Snygg,  p.  221).   To  cause  a 
chajige  -  to  cause  learning  to  occur  -  it  is  necessary  to 
(p.  223): 

1,  Provide  better  physical  conditions  for  the  change, 

2.  Provide  experiences  that  will  make  adequate  per- 
ceptions possible, 

5.  Help  the  individual  to  satisfy  his  most  pressing 
needs  and  goals  to  help  release  his  perceptions. 

A-,  Direct  energy  to  the  matter  of  creating  new  goals 
and  values  in  the  individual  to  develop  rich  and  varied 
perceptions;  this  approach  is  more  effective  than 
lecturing,  exhorting,  or  coercing, 

5,  Provide  experiences  that  build  adequate  concepts  of 
self  -  from  "I  can't"  to  'I  can,"  Helping  individuals 
"to  perceive  thenselves  as  adequate  would  seem  a  most 
important  factor  to  consider  in  the  release  of  the 
individual  to  perceive  more  adequately, " 

Personal  reguirenonts  for  change 

Wants  and  goals  of  an  individual  continuously  develop 
and  change.  Cognitive  change  is  seen  as  being  governed  in 
part  by  characteristics  of  pre-existing  cognitive  systems. 
These  charactoriatica  include  (Kro(ih,  Crutchfield,  and 
Ballachey,  p,  58): 
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1,  Multlplexity;   The  number  and  variety  of  cogni- 
tions  incorporated  in  one  cognitive  system, 

2,  Consonance ;   The  differences  in  degree  of  con- 
gruity  or  incongruity  of  interrelated  cognitions, 
"Other  things  being  equal,  simplex  systems  tend  to  be 
higher  in  consonance  than  multiplex  systems." 

5.   Interconnectedness ;   The  degree  of  isolation  or 
interrelation  between  cognitions , 

There  is  a  need  for  balance  in  cognitive  systems  of 
the  individual.  Unbalanced  cognitive  systems  tend  to  shift 
toward  a  state  of  balance  so  that  all  that  the  individual 
accepts  is  consistent  with  what  he  already  "knows."   "Often 
we  are  forced  to  pay  attention  to  new  facts,  facts  that 
seem  not  to  fit  in  with  our  existing  cognitions  or  that 
even  contradict  them.  At  times,  this  results  in  a  fairly 
radical  change  of  the  whole  system  -  a  formerly  consonant 
system  may  be  thrown  into  disharmony  and  widespread  read- 
justment may  result.  At  other  times,  however,  despite  such 
contradictory  facts,  a  relatively  slight  cognitive  change 
seems  to  accommodate  the  new  facts  within  the  old  system, 
Ve  continue  stubbornly  to  hold  on  to  our  major  beliefs  in 
the  face  of  contradiction  after  contradiction"  (Krech, 
Crutchfield,  and  Ballachey,  p,  44), 

Cognitive  change  is  governed  in  part  by  (Krech, 
Crutchfield,  and  Ballachey,  p,  46): 

1.  Intellectual  ability:   The  more  intelligent  person 
is  found  to  be  better  able  to  reorganize  his  cognitive 
syctons,  incorporate  new  infornation,  and  achieve  in- 
siglitful  restructuring. 
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2,  Tolerance  of  cognitive  ambiguity  and  dissonance: 
The  individual  who  is  better  able  to  accept  informa- 
tion which  does  not  fit  his  cognitive  frame  of 
reference  is  better  able  to  survey  and  analyze  without 
threat  to  all  perceptions  that  attract  his  attention, 

3,  Closed  mindedness:   This  is  a  general  personality 
trait  related  to  the  ability  to  form  new  cognitive 
systems.   This  is  related  to  authoritarianism,   "The 
more  closed  the  mind,  the  more  cognitions  are  said  to 
depend  upon  irrelevant  wants  and  external  authority," 


Attitudes 

Attitudes  develop  in  the  process  of  want  satisfaction; 
favorable  attitudes  are  created  towgird  objects  and  people 
satisfying  the  individual's  wants.   Attitudes  may  be  in- 
valid, that  is  inconsistent  with  reality,  if  the  individual 
does  not  have  sufficient  information.   The  interest  in 
attitudes,  related  to  behavior  change  (learning),  is  of 
paramount  importance  because  behavior  is  a  reflection  of 
attitudes. 

Attitude  change 

Success  in  modifying  attitudes  depends  upon  character- 
istics of  the  attitude  system  and  the  personality  and  group 
affiliations  of  the  individual.   The  most  important 
characteristics  of  attitudes  related  to  their  modifiability 
are  (Krech,  Crutchfield,  and  Ballachey,  p,  216): 

1*  ExtromenesB. 

2,  Multiploxity:  Simplex  attitudes  are  easier  to 
chango  in  an  incongruent  direction;  multiplex  attitudes 
are  ©asior  to  change  in  a  congruent  direction. 
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3»  Consistency. 

4.  Interconnectednesd. 

5»  Consonance  of  attitude  cluster. 

6,  Strength  and  number  of  wants  served. 

7.  Centrality  of  related  values. 

Attitudes  are  most  easily  changed  when  (Krech, 
Crutchfield,  and  Ballachey,  p,  216): 

1.  The  change  is  in  a  congruent  rather  than  an  in- 
congruent  direction. 

2,  The  attitudes  are  extreme,  multiplex,  consistent, 
interconnected,  consoneoit,  want  serving,  and  centrally 
valued. 

Attitude  changes  are  brought  about  through  (Krech, 
Crutchfield,  and  Ballachey,  p.  225): 

1,  Exposure  to  additional  information, 

2,  Enforced  modification  of  behavior  toward  the  object. 

5.  Procedures  which  change  personality. 

The  direction  and  degree  of  attitude  change  induced 
by  additional  information  is  a  function  of  (Krech,  Crutch- 
field, and  Ballachey,  pp.  226-238): 

1,  Situational  factors: 

a.  Group  versus  solitary  listening:   The  individual 
tends  to  adjust  his  attitudes  to  the  group  of  which 
he  is  a  menber;  if  the  group  is  seen  as  not  changing, 
the  Individual  tends  not  to  change;  if  the  group 
changes  in  the  direction  of  the  nevr  communication  or 
oacperience,  the  individual  tends  to  change  also. 
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b.  Commitment:   The  individual's  attitude  tends  to 
change  if  required  to  make  a  commitment  favoring 
change;  the  change  is  more  likely  to  be  permanent 
if  the  commitment  is  made  orally  before  others  than 
if  made  silently. 

c.  Group  decision:   If  the  group  makes  a  commit- 
ment, each  individual  member  of  the  group  tends  to 
comply. 

2.  Source  of  information  (the  communicator  or  com- 
munication): 

a.  Credibility. 

b.  Attractiveness. 

c.  Group  affiliation:   The  "propagandist"  needs 
to  be  "one  of  us. " 

3.  Medium:  Pace-to-face  communication  tends  to  be 
most  successful  because  it  has  flexibility. 

4.  Form  and  content  of  the  information:   "...attitude 
change  should  result  from  changes  in  expected  satis- 
faction from  the  goals  served  by  an  attitude  or  from 
changes  in  the  instrumental  relations  believed  to  exist 
between  the  attitude  object  and  the  goal." 

a.  The  amount  of  change  advocated:   The  larger  the 
chajige  advocated,  the  larger  amount  that  tends  to 
be  obtained.  However,  the  "greater  the  discrepancy 
between  the  stajid  advocated  by  the  communicator  and 
the  position  of  the  subject,  the  smaller  the  amount 
of  change  which  will  be  produced. .. .As  a  matter  of 
fact,  boomerang  affects  (changes  in  a  direction 
opposite  that  advocated)  may  be  expected  to  occur 
when  there  is  a  marked  discrepancy...." 

b.  "...a  two  sided  presentation  was  found  to  be 
more  effective  in  inducing  incongruent  change;  a 
one  sided  presentation  v;as  found  to  be  more  effec- 
tive in  producing  congruent  change." 

c.  When  desired  features  are  presented  first  and 
undesirable  second,  there  tends  to  be  greater  agree- 
ment than  in  the  reverse  order. 
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The  model  of  attitude  acquisition  used  requires 
manipulation  of  the  social'  conditions  for  learning  (McDonald): 

1.  The  social  situation  must  be  designed  to  elicit 
the  desired  behavior, 

2.  Response  guidance  must  be  provided. 

3.  The  strategy  must  provide  rewards  for  the  desired 
attitudinal  response. 

Summary 

Learning  and  behavior  are  to  be  considered  as  being 
effective  only  as  they  relate  to  a  given  situation.   "A  way 
of  behaving  which  deals  satisfactorily  with  one  problem  may 
be  totally  inappropriate  for  another.   Therefore  we  cannot 
Judge  adequacy  solely  as  the  basis  of  the  presence  or  ab- 
sence of  particular  traits. ... [This]  requires  a  high  degree 
of  sensitivity  and  openness  to  change  when  change  is  neces- 
sary. .,  .Assisting  others  to  achieve  adequacy,  therefore  by 
means  of  telling,  exhorting,  or  'teaching'  people  how  they 
should  behave  ordinarily  has  little  chance  of  success.  What 
seems  appropriate  to  do  in  a  given  circumstance  is  always 
dependent  upon  the  individual's  need  and  the  state  of  his 
perceptual  field  at  the  moment, ., .Mere  knowledge  of  how 
adequate  people  behave  is  of  little  value  to  other  people 
because  it  seems  to  have  little  relevance  to  their  own 
peculiar  needs  and  problems, ... [Furthermore,]  cheinge  in 
behavior  can  only  occur  when  some  t;hange  has  occurred  in 


how  people  perceive, ., .Vhen  people  can  "be  helped  to  see 
differently,  they  will  behave  differently.   If  people  can 
"be  helped  to  perceive  themselves  and  the  world  they  live  in 
more  adequately,  they  will  behave  more  adequately  as  well" 
(Combs  and  Snygg,  pp.  2A-9-250). 

The  behavior  and  training  of  the  individual  cannot 
be  perceived  in  isolation.   Combs  and  Snygg  believe  that 
"it  is  necessary  that  people  satisfy  both  their  own  and 
societies  needs. .. .Since  he  is  dependent  upon  his  society 
in  large  part  for  for  his  need  satisfaction,  he  cannot 
operate  in  ways  which  would  be  destructive  to  it,  Vhen 
threats  do  occur  for  his  society,  he  is  capable  of  accepting 
and  modifying  himself  accordingly"  (pp.  258-259). 

The  Adequate  Self 

"Adequate  people,  like  all  others,  learn  who  they  are 
and  what  they  are  from  the  things  that  happen  to  them.  What 
makes  an  adequate  person  seems  to  be  the  peculiar  kind  of 
experiences  he  has  had"  (Combs  and  Snygg,  p.  261).   Interest 
is  to  be  directed  toward  developing  experiences  for  the 
individual  which  will  tend  to  make  him  more  adequate.  Such 
a  goal  appears  to  be  an  ideal  for  all  learning. 

Development  of  the  adequate  self 

An  adequate  personality  is  most  likely  to  be  developed 
when  (Combs  and  Snygg,  p.  252): 


1,  Positive  experiences  of  the  self  and  the  world  are 
provided:   Adequate  persons  "see  themselves  as  people 
who  are  liked,  wanted,  acceptable,  and  able,  living  in 
a  world  with  which  they  can  cope. ... [The  concepts]  are 
the  product  of  the  experiences  of  the  individual  in  his 
development."  The  questions  which  are  to  be  recognized 
are:   how  can  an  individual  feel  he  is  liked  unless 
someone  likes  him;  how  can  he  feel  wanted  unless  someone 
wants  him;  how  can  he  feel  accepted  unless  someone 
accepts  him;  how  can  he  feel  able  unless  he  has  success? 

2,  The  individual  has  capacity  for  acceptaxice:   "... 
people  can,  indeed,  learn  to  be  more  accepting  as  a 
result  of  being  given  the  right  kinds  of  opportunities, . , 
followed  by  an  increased  ability  of  the  client  to  be 
accepting  in  his  turn." 

3,  Identification  is  learned:   "People  can  'learn'  to 
identify  with  wider  groups  of  people.   Experiences  can 
be  provided  for  them  which  make  a  high  degree  of 
identification  possible." 

Changes  in  self  perception  are  likely  to  be  gradual. 
"It  takes  values  and  purposes  that  encompass  the  dynamics  of 
interaction,  on  a  person  to  person  basis  or  a  person  to 
group  basis  to  produce  the  kind  of  initial  experience  that 
noticeably  changes  self  perception"  (ASCD,  p.  103).  An 
atmosphere  for  acceptance  is  developed  by  (ASCD,  pp.  125- 
126) : 

1,  Encouraging  self  revelation  rather  than  self  defense; 
A  person  can  try  for  self  revelation  without  humiliation 
if  he  is  encouraged  and  helped  to  commit  himself. 

2,  Giving  a  feeling  of  belonging:  This  is  necessary 
for  personal  involvement  ancTiearning;  individuals  do 
not  feel  a  responsibility  to  those  who  reject  them. 

5,   Creating  an  impression  that  being  different  is  good 
and  desirablel   The  individual  must  oe  able  to  accept 
^at  differences  can  exist  and  that  there  is  no  one 
right  ansvier.   "Uniqueness,  originality,  even  breaking 
with  tradition  and  questioning  the  most  strongly  held 
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concepts  of  our  society,  must  be  permissible  if  [indi- 
viduals] are  to  learn  -to  look  at  themselves  and  others 
fearlessly  and  intelligently." 

^,      Encouraging  the  individual  to  trust  his  own  organ- 
ism;  Give  the  individual  the  feeling  that  it  is  "all 
right  to  be  me"  and  "my  ideas  can  be  looked  at.... This 
calls  for  situations  which  make  it  possible  for  students 
to  depart  from  the  rules  and  to  determine  action  on  the 
basis  of  trust  in  self." 

5.  Emphasizing  the  ongoing  character  of  learning; 

The  learner  must  appreciate  the  v/orth  and  contribution 
of  each  individual;  each  person's  meanings,  feelings, 
and  ideas  have  value  and  pertinence. 

6,  Recognizing  that  acceptance  requires  the  establish- 
ment of  an  atmosphere  which  is  generally  hopeful ;  Ti 
is  important  to  give  the  individual  the  feeling  that  he 
can  be  more  thaxi  he  is,  rather  than  a  feeling  that  he 
must  be  more  than  he  is.   Emphasize  "the  feeling  that 
he  has  something  to  bring  to  this  business  of  education 
rather  than  the  feeling  that  all  of  education  means 
acquiring  something  from  somewhere  else  for  some  un- 
predictable time  in  the  future." 


CHAPTER  XVII 

LEAHNING  AMt   MANAGEMENT  TRAINING 

Introduction 

The  preceding  three  chapters  have  served  two  major 
purposes:   (1)  to  better  understand  the  individual  who  is 
to  "bo  exposed  to  learning;  and  (2)  to  identify  the  require- 
ments of  sind  conditions  for  learning.   The  present  chapter 
directs  attention  specifically  to  the  learner  and  the 
learning  environment  with  applications  to  a  management  de- 
velopment program. 

Implications  for  Human  Relations 

Difficulties  of  applying  the  learning  theory 

"If  it  is  true,  as  we  have  postulated,  that  behavior 
is  a  product  of  perception,  then  they  become  the  basic  data 
of  human  relations  and  the  facts  with  which  we  must  learn 
to  deal.   To  regard  the  facts  of  human  behavior  in  this  way 
is  likely  to  prove  extremely  distressing  or  difficult  to 
some  people. . .there  are  strong  factors  both  in  ourselves 
and  our  society  that  make  this  quite  difficult  to  accept," 
This  is  difficult  because  (Combs  and  Snygg,  p.  307): 

1.  We  look  to  an  objective  world, 
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2,   "Our  own  perceptions  always  have  so  strong  a 
feeling  of  reality  that  it  is  easy  to  jump  to  the 
conclusion  that  they  itiust  be  real  to  others  as  well..,. 
It  is  hard  to  set  one's  own  experience  aside,  yet  it  is 
difficult  to  see  how  effective  human  relationships  can 
"be  built  without  a  clear  recognition  of  the  personal 
character  of  perception." 

5.   The  "widespread  feeling  in  some  quarters  that  the 
admission  of  human  feelings,  attitudes,  and  perceptions 
as  behavioral  data  flirts  with  the  mystical  and  runs 
the  risk  of  being  'unscientific,'" 

The  meaning  of  the  learning  theory 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  perceptions  are  the  ma- 
terial of  which  human  relations  are  made.   "If  we  believe 
that  human  behavior  is  alone  a  function  of  the  forces  ex- 
erted upon  people,  a  philosophy  of  force  and  coercion 
naturally  follows  as  the  appropriate  meajis  of  dealing  with 
our  fellows.  Such  force  may  be  expressed  as  naked  power. 
It  may  also  be  'friendly'  advice,  reward  for  'proper'  be- 
havior; or  various  more  or  less  subtle  forms  of  reward  and 
punishment"  (Combs  and  Snygg,  p,  511).   If,  however,  we  be- 
lieve that  people  are  not  effectively  open  to  manipulation, 
but  that  mail's  perceptions  arise  within  himself,  then  we 
cannot  make  people  perceive.   "Effective,  satisfying  human 
relationships  can  only  be  developed  through  helping  our- 
selves and  others  to  perceive  more  freely  and  accurately..,. 
[This  concept]  calls  for  the  development  of  understanding 
rather  than  manipulation;  for  freeing  communication,  in 
placo  of  coercion;  for  stimulating  mutual  explorations  and 
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discoverj  of  goals  and  means,  as  opposed  to  servile  depen- 
dence on  an  elite.... [A]  change  in  behavior  cannot  be 
brought  about  directlj  but  only  through  the  kinds  of  experi- 
ences people  are  exposed  to.... [The]  emphasis  in  dealing 
with  people  is  upon  the  creation  of  kinds  of  situation 
which  facilitate  or  assist  the  process  of  perception  change. 
[What  is  required,  then,  is]  an  approach  to  human  relations 
which  seeks  change  in  behavior  through  change  in  perceiving 
rather  than  through  a  direct  attack  on  behavior  itself.   It 
emphasizes  in  practice  techniques  of  communication,  persua- 
sion, learning,  and  discovery  rather  than  the  employment  of 
force,  coercion,  or  various  forms  of  manipulations"  (p.  312), 

Learning  related  to  the  philosophy  of  management 

Combs  and  Snygg  take  a  position  similar  to  that  found 
in  the  philosophy  of  management  discussed  in  Part  II:   "The 
basic  character  of  human  need  is  essentially  positive  rather 
than  negative.  Given  a  decent  break,  the  need  of  the  indi- 
vidual will  drive  him  toward  essentially  positive  goals  and 
values"  (p.  320).   "Negative  acts  may  of  course  be  produced 
by  inadequate  ways  of  perceiving.   The  problem  of  human 
relations  becomes  one  of  freeing  people  to  perceive  them- 
selves and  the  world  they  live  in  in  more  adequate  terms.... 
Where  hunan  dignity  and  integrity  is  respected  and  valued, 
when  people  are  treated  as  though  they  were  able,  given 
assistance  and  help  in  their  search  for  adequacy  and  con- 
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fronted  with  challenging  tasks,  creativity  and  spontaneity 
result"  (p.  315). 

Guidance  for  the  manager. -As  most  writers  found  in 
the  philosophy  of  management,  Combs  and  Snygg  relate  much 
of  their  theory  to  the  culture  of  the  individual,   "Our 
democratic  credo  holds  that  when  men  are  free  they  learn 
to  rule  themselves. ,, .It  is  because  men  fundamentally  seek 
adequacy  that  we  can  afford  to  trust  them  with  freedom. 
When  the  credo  fails,  it  is  not  because  men's  motivations 
are  bad,  but  because  we  have  not  been  successful  in  finding 
ways  to  truly  set  them  free"  (p.  320).  Further:   "A  society 
is  good  to  the  degree  that  it  enables  its  members  and 
neighbors  to  live  with  health,  security,  self  respect,  and 
dignity.   It  is  good  to  the  degree  to  which  it  aids  its 
members  to  the  development  of  selves  adequate  to  deal  with 
the  world  that  surrounds  them..., The  culture  of  such  a 
society  must  be  dynamic  and  flexible  rather  than  static, 
because  the  individual's  need  for  the  maintenance  and  en- 
hancement of  his  phenomenal  self  can  never  be  completely 
satisfied"  (pp.  3^2-^3). 

Guidance  for  the  trainer. -"In  the  complex  interdepen- 
dent world  wo  live  in  each  of  us  is  increasingly  dependent 
upon  the  intelligence  and  good  will  of  an  ever  larger  number 
of  pur  follow  men, ,, our  society  has  grown  more  interrelated 
and  cooperative., ,. Modern  society  simply  cannot  exist  without 
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a  continuously  Increasing  supply  of  more  and  more  adequate 
people.   The  goal  of  education  from  society's  viewpoint, 
then,  is  the  production  of  adequate  personalities,  people 
who  can  be  counted  upon  to  behave  effectively  and  efficiently 
and  contribute  freely  to  the  welfare  of  all... the  goal  of 
education  is  intelligent  behavior, «. .Conditions  change  and 
any  society  which  sets  out  to  concentrate  on  securing  a 
specific  type  of  behavior  from  its  citizens  runs  the  risk 
of  getting  it  under  conditions  where  it  is  valueless  or  even 
undesirable  ...if  we  can  be  successful  in  this  general  aim, 
the  specifics  can  be  solved  as  we  reach  them"  (Combs  and 
Snygg,  p.  365). 

Guidance  for  the  learner. -Higid  behavior  brought 
about  by  narrow  perceptions  and   a  felt  need  for  self  defense 
is  not  the  type  of  behavior  desired  for  the  most  effective 
living,   "Much  of  our  adjustment  to  modern  life  requires  not 
self  defense,  but  self  change.  To  live  effectively  in  a 
technological,  shifting,  mobile  society  like  ours  requires 
of  each  of  us  the  maximum  of  adaptability  and  resourceful- 
ness to  meet  changing  requirements.   The  achievement  of  a 
democratic  way  of  life  requires  a  free  and  open  field  of 
perceptions,  untrammeled  and  unrestricted..."  (Combs  and 
Snygg,  p.  175). 
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Emphasis  added. 


Approach  to  Change 

Need  for  change 

A  need  for  change  -  a  need  for  learning  -  Is  becoming 
more  and  more  a  necessity,  "One  cannot  be  truly  adequate 
In  a  changing  world  without  adapting  to  the  changes  going 
on  about  him,  A  static  self  concept  existing  In  a  moving 
world  would  soon  be  out  of  touch  with  the  world  about  it. 
An  adequate  self  must  be  stable  but  not  rigid;  It  must  be 
changing  but  not  fluctuating""  (Combs  and  Snygg,  p»  l57)« 
Process  of  change 

"Many  people  seeking  to  produce  changes  In  self 
quickly  find  themselves  bogged  down  In  a  morass  of  self 
evaluation,  self  analysis,  self  criticism,  and  self  Judg- 
ment, which  Is  seldom  very  helpful  In  producing  change,,,. 
This  kind  of  approach  fco  self  help  turns  attention  on  the 
self  as  an  object,  but  whenever  people  behave,  the  self  is 
not  an  object  but  a  process.  The  factors  affecting  be- 
havior,,,are  not  the  objective  facts  but  the  perceptual 
facts*  The  more  closely  events  are  perceived  to  self,  the 
less  objective  people  are  able  to  be,,., To  accomplish  some 
change  in  self,  then,  it  Is  necessary  for  the  Individual 
to  feel  it  is  necessary  and  desirable  to  do  so,,,, The  first 
step  In  achieving  a  field  open  to  change  is  the  feeling 
that  it  is  an  important,  enhancing,,  and  desirable  goal  to 
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accomplish"  (Combs  and  Snygg,  pp.  55I-552).   "Any  given 
individual  will  differentiate  from  the  field  only  that 
which  helps  him  toward  the  satisfaction  of  need  at  the 
moment,... He  learns  no  more  about  einything  than  he  finds 
necessary"  (p.  368), 

The  Learning  Situation 

The  philosophy  of  management  and  democratic  leadership  in 
learning 

It  is  to  be  kept  in  mind  that  "democratic  rather  than 
autocratic  atmospheres  are  basic  to  the  teaching  and  learn- 
ing of  those  values  which  are  held  by  fully  functioning 
people.   Even  though  creating  a  democratic  atmosphere  is  an 
ever-continuing  process  and  there  is  no  magic  formula..." 
(ASCD). 

Relating  the  learning  situation  to  the  applied  situation 

The  learner  can  discover  techniques  and  make  dif- 
ferentiations which  are  most  effective  in  securing  their 
self  enhancement  in  the  class  room  situation  without  learn- 
ing the  most  effective  methods  in  the  work  situation  for 
which  they  are  being  prepared.   The  class  situation  can  best 
guarantee  that  the  person  will  develop  into  a  "nonthreatened, 
nonthreatening,  and  socially  effective  person  by  providing 
him  with  success  experiences  and  a  nonthreatening,  accepting 
atmosphere"  (Combs  and  Snygg,  p.  359).   There  is  a  conflict 


in  the  learning  situation  in  that  the  individual  is  typically 
looking  for  means  to  satisfy  his  immediate  goals  and  the 
purpose  of  the  training  is  to  provide  him  with  guidance  over 
a  long  period  of  time.   The  problem  may  not  be  available  to 
"be  completely  resolved;  Combs  and  Snygg  point  out  that  the 
trainer  cannot  ignore  the  problems  of  the  student  entirely 
and  concentrate  solely  on  training  for  the  future  nor  can 
he  design  educational  practices  entirely  in  terms  of  the 
individual's  immediate  needs  (p,  570),   McDonald  adds  that 
the  trainer  "must  clarify  the  behavioral  objectives  of  a 
strategy  for  inducing  attitude  acquisition.   Otherwise,  the 
students  may  adopt  appropriate  verbal  behavior  without  the 
accompanying  action  behavior. .. .The  teacher  should  specify 
those  actions  that  will  characterize  attitude,  and  from 
which  others  will  infer  that  the  person  held  the  attitude" 
(p.  536). 

Relating  the  learning  situation  to  the  learner 

The  problem  for  the  trainer  is  further  complicated 
because  meanings  cannot  be  fully  verbalized  in  a  way  that 
will  assure  meaning  for  the  trainee.   The  problem  of  com- 
municating meanings  "is  so  difficult  that  it  is  often  much 
more  practical  to  help  students  discover  the  meaning  of 
objects  and  events  by  actual  experience  than  to  try  to 
convey  them  verbally.  Furthermore,  the  meanings  are  bound 
to  differ  froa  one  person  to  another  because  the  object  or 
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event  will  play  different  roles  in  different  fields"  (Combs 
and  Snygg,  p.  372). 

"To  be  really  effective,  education  will  have  to  accept 
the  task  of  dealing  with  the  whole  phenomenal  field  of  the 
individual,  of  producing  changes  in  his  perception  of  him- 
self as  well  as  in  his  perception  of  his  environment. . .be- 
cause of  the  organized  and  unified  nature  of  the  phenomenal 
field"  (Combs  and  Snygg,  p.  57^). 

The  learning  process 

The  class, -Bass  and  Yaughan  describe  "an  ideal  edu- 
cation process":   "It  does  not  direct  and  teach  the  learner 
in  the  traditional  sense;  rather,  it  stimulates  and  reacts 
to  him.   It  provides  him  with  ideal  condition  for  self  dis- 
covery and  self  teaching"  (p,  28).   "As  individuals  within 
the  group  begin  to  see  themselves  in  positive  ways  and  to 
share  in  group  tasks,  they,  too,  become  facilitating. 
Facilitating,  helping  people  tend  to  produce  helping  people. 
In  a  classroom  the  climate  is  one  of  acceptance  and  warmth, 
students  may  tend  to  help  each  other  to  grow  -  to  become  a 
process,  that  is,  a  person  in  movement  from  old  'me*  to  new 
'me'..,, As  students  are  accepted  by  the  teacher  as  persons 
of  dignity  and  worth,  the  individual  moves  toward  acceptance 
of 'self ,  which  is  requisite  to  acceptance  of  others.  And  as 
peers  accept  each  other,  growth  is  further  facilitated." 

",,,811  individual  is  free  to  change  his  values  only 
when  he  is  free  to  hold  them.  When  he  is  free  to  hold  them 
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he  is  not  forced  to  defeud  them.  When  he  feels  that  his 
values  are  not  condemned  or  categorized  as  'bad,'  he  can 
then  allow  them  to  be  explored  (explored,  not  Judged)  by 
himself  and  by  others.   Out  of  exploration  can  come  change 
and  the  development  of  new  values  based  upon  facts  and  upon 
new  ways  of  seeing  and  perceiving"  (ASCD,  pp.  95-96), 

"When  classroom  programs  are  expended  to  actually 
teach  acceptance  of  self,  opportunities  are  created  for 
individuals  to  participate  in  a  wide  variety  of  activities... 
schedules  are  made  flexible  and  do  not  limit  the  pursuit  of 
the  immediate  study  important  to  the  individual"  (ASCD,  p. 
136). 

Combs  and  Snygg  suggest  a  "partial  list"  of  prin- 
ciples concerning  the  learning  process  (pp.  381-382): 

1.  In  most  class  situations  the  chief  motive  of  the 
individual *s  behavior  and  learning  is  the  need  for 
self  esteem  and  a  feeling  of  personal  adequacy. 

2.  Activities  and  techniques  which  result  in  success 
and  an  increased  feeling  of  self  esteem  will  be  re- 
peated; those  which  result  in  failure  or  humiliation 
are  avoided. 

3.  When  confronted  with  a  situation  where  old  tech- 
niques for  satisfying  the  need  for  self  respect  or  se- 
curity are  not  appropriate,  the  individual  will,  if 
ready,  learn  new  techniques  for  mastering  the  situation 
or,  if  unready,  v/ill  use  or  discover  methods  for 
escaping  from  it, 

.  ^,   Any  individual  is  ready  to  learn  new  techniques  in 
situations  vrhich  are  not  markedly  different  from  situa- 
tions he  has  already  mastered.   Unready  for  situations 
calling  for  solutions  unlike  those  he  has  already  used 
and  mastered. 
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5«  Attempts  to  teach  when  the  students  are  not  ready 
builds  up  attitudes  of  avoidance  and  Interferes  with 
later  learning, 

6,  Habit  Is  not  the  result  of  repetition,  but  the 
result  of  success, 

7«.  Repetition  Is  not  a  cause  of  learning,  but  repeti- 
tion Is  sought  because  the  Individual  wishing  to  solve 
the  problem  tends  to  be  more  effective  with  repetition, 

8,  Success  Is  the  degree  to  which  the  Individual 
voluntarily  uses  desirable  techniques  In  dally  life 
outside  the  class.  Attitudes  acquired  along  with  sub- 
ject matter  may  be  even  more  Important  than  the  subject 
matter  Itself, 

9,  Hov;  the  subject  Is  taught  may  be  more  Important 
than  what  Is  taught  because  the  learning  of  any  skill 
or  Item  of  subject  matter  is  accompanied  by  the  forma- 
tion of  attitudes  by  the  student  toward  the  subject, 

the  organization,  the  Instructor,  Instructors  In  general, 
toward  authority,  society,  and  himself  which  may  be  de- 
sirable or  undesirable, 

10,  Skills  are  better  retained  and  more  often  used  if 
they  are  learned  under  conditions  similar  to  those  in 
which  they  will  be  used, 

11,  Subjects  must  be  presented  in  such  a  way  that  each 
individual  shall  secure  a  feeling  of  pride  and  satisfaction 
through  its  mastery.  This  involves  an  awareness  of  in- 
dividual differences,  to  Include  ability,  past  experience, 
and  present  personality.   Pacing  work  for  the  individual 
and  wide  and  varied  programs  of  experiences  are  required 

so  that  each  person  will  have  an  opportunity  to  feel 
successful  in  his  xjork, 

12,  Cooperation  Is  necessary  for  work  by  all  members  of 
society.   It  is  desirable  to  provide  many  experiences 
in  which  success  can  be  obtained  only  as  a  result  of 
the  joint  efforts  of  a  group  of  specialized  individuals, 

13»  "The  ideal  program  would  be  one  in  which  the  pacing 
of  experiences  is  so  appropriate  that  no  experience 
ever  needs  to  be  repeated.   It  is  not  likely  that  this 
ideal  will  ever  be  attained  but  it  is  fair  to  assume 
that  a  program  which  requires  lirge  amounts  of  repeti- 
tive work  is  out  of  step  with  the  normal  development.,, 
and  will  result  in  techniques  o.T  avoidance  rather  than 
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mastery. ... Clf  the  student]  fails  to  develop  the  de- 
sired attitude  or  skill  as  a  result  of  an  experience 
it  should  be  assumed  that  what  is  required  is  a  dif- 
ferent experience." 

There  are  considerable  problems  involved  in  imple- 
menting the  ideal  learning  situation.   This  is  partly  the 
result  of  the  "lack  of  knowledge  in  this  area, ... [Attempts] 
to  construct  such  environments  have  proved  to  be  extremely 
expensive  because  of  the  individual  nature  of  the  circum- 
stances. ..  .Finally,  there  is  the  matter  of  speed  of  learning, 
Discovery  takes  time,  and  the  space  age  in  which  we  live  can- 
not wait  for  neonates  to  discover  for  themselves  what  the 
world  already  knows"  (Bass  and  Vaughan,  p.  28).  The  most 
desirable  situation  is  seen  as  one  which  allows  the  trainee 
to  move  ahead  in  his  development  bb  he  masters  material,  but 
not  before. 

The  learner. -Huneryager  (1964)  points  out  that  there 
is  no  effective  training  without  the  trainee's  ego  involve- 
ment. Ego  involvement  commits  the  trainee  to  change  atti- 
tudes axid  behavior,  and  allows  him  to  accept  new  knowledge 
and  ideas.  It  means  integrating  the  individual's  needs  and 
goals  with  the  training  experience.   The  lack  of  ego  in- 
volvenant  is  seen  as  the  major  weakness  in  "all  types"  of 
training  programs. 

Participation  is  seen  as  bein^  the  most  fundamental 
principle  to  training  because  it  i,j  what  increases  ego 
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involvement.  Huneryager  suggests  ego  involvement  can  be 
developed  bj; 

1,  Helating  training  to  the  individual's  goals, 

2,  Assisting  the  trainee  to  see  how  the  training  would 
be  usable  in  his  current  job, 

3,  Providing  opportunities  for  the  trainee  to  assess: 

a.  The  impact  of  the  program  on  himself, 

b.  Obstacles  which  stand  in  the  way  of  applying  new 
knowledge, 

4,  Assisting  trainees  over  obstacles  through  counseling 
and  the  utilization  of  the  training  group  as  a  form  of 
reinforcement  and  encouragement, 

5,  Providing  the  training  program  with  "sensitivity 
agents'*  so  that  the  trainee  can  see  his  own  behavior 
as  others  see  it,  Vithout  personal  assessment,  on  a 
continuing  basis,  there  will  be  no  behavior  change  or 
role  flexibility,  causing  ego  involvement  to  be  re- 
duced. 

Suchman  (1961)  provides  further  guidelines.   Concepts 
are  most  meaningful,  are  retained  the  longest,  and  are  the 
most  available  for  future  thinking  when  the  learner  actively 
gathers  and  process  data  from  which  the  concept  emerges. 
This  occurs  because; 

1,  The  experience  of  data  gathering,  to  include  explo- 
ration, manipulation,  experimentation,  etc.,  is  in- 
trinsically revfarding. 

2,  Discovery  strengthens  the  learner's  faith  in  the 
regularity  of  the  universe  which,  in  turn,  enables  him 

•  to  pursue  causal  relationships  under  highly  frustrating 
conditions, 

5,  Discovery  builds  self  confidence  which  encourages 
the  individual  to  make  creative  intuitive  "leaps," 

4.  Practice  in  the  use  of  the  processes  involved  in  dis- 
covery strengthens  and  extends  the  cognitive  processes. 
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Guide  for  the  Trainer 

"  Most  aspects  of  teacher  behavior  can  be  subsumed 
under  one  of  the  following  behaviors:  motivating,  pre- 
senting, organizing,  evaluating,  and  counseling"  (Bass  and 
Yaughan,  p.  78). 

Training:;  technique 

The  techniques  of  teaching  are  discussed  by  Combs 
and  Snygg.   "In  former  times  teaching  was  conceived  primarily 
as  a  business  of  gathering  information  and  of  imparting  this 
information  to  students, . .such  devices  as  books,  lectures, 
demonstrations, . .film  strips,  movies,  and  television.   Edu- 
cation has  done  very  well  in  these  gathering  and  imparting 
functions.  It  has  done  far  less  well  in  helping  its  stu- 
dents to  discover  the  personal  meaning  of  such  information 
for  their  ovm  lives  and  behavior, .. .Gathering  and  imparting 
of  information  can  often  be  accomplished  mechanically,  but 
the  business  of  helping  people  discover  the  personal  meaning 
of  information  for  them  still  requires  a  human  interrela- 
tionship.  This  is  the  very  heart  of  teaching,  its  reason 
for  being.,,, The  presentation  of  subject  matter,,, is  so 
simple  a  problem  that  it  offers  comparatively  little  diffi- 
culty for  most  educators, , .the  problem  is,,, helping  students 
discover  and  understand  the  meaning  of  subject  matter  so 
that  it  affects  behavior"  (pp.  585-38A-). 
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Any  attempt  "to  make  a  really  significant  change  in 
a  student's  field  by  verbal  means  seems  foredoomed  to  fail- 
ure.  Lectures,  reading  assignments,  and  class  discussion 
may  give  students  the  raw  material  for  filling  in  gaps  in 
their  perceptual  worlds  and  for  rationalizing  the  precon- 
ceptions and  prejudices  they  already  have  but,  by  themselves, 
they  are  not  at  all  likely  to  cause  a  radical  change  in  any 
student's  concept  of  reality.  Ve  can  assume  that  each  ex- 
ternal event  is  perceived,  if  at  all,  in  such  a  way  as  to 
cause  the  least  possible  change  in  the  field.   The  words  of 
a  lecturer  will  only  rarely  be  relevant  to  the  private 
reality  and  personal  problems  of  the  students  he  addresses 
are  very  easy  to  ignore"  (Snygg,  1966).   McDonald  adds  that 
probably  the  best  teaching  situation  is  a  combination  of 
textbook  and  real  life  situations  (1965,  p.  180). 

"Objectivity,  in  the  minds  of  some  people,  requires 
a  dispassionate,  selfless  consideration  of  events  directly 
contraj?y  to  what  is  required  for  the  personal  exploration  of 
meaning. ,. .An  educational  system  which  rules  out  personal 
meaning  runs  a  grave  risk  of  becoming  a  meaningless  ornament 
of  life  rather  than  an  effective  and  satisfying  way  of 
changing  and  improving  it"  (Combs  and  Snygg,  p.  586).   What 
is  needed  in  the  classroom  is  an  opportunity  to  speak  what 
one  thinks  about,  believes,  feels,  worries  about,  wonders 
about,  and  puzzles  about.   There  ii  a  need  to  speak  of  things 
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in  relation  to  oneself,  not  things  outside  oneself;  to 
speak  of  personal  experiences,  not  what  one  has  read.   To 
obtain  this  type  of  class  situation,  the  authors  suggest 
three  guide  lines  (Combs  and  Snygg,  pp.  388-390): 

1,  An  atnosphere  free  from  threat;   "People  can  learn 
under  threat. , . [but]  the  effect  ot   threat  is  to  narrow 
perception  to  that  which  threatens  and  to  force  the 
defense  of  self.   For  most  learning  situations,  these 
two  effects  of  threat  are  directly  contrary  to  what  we 
desire  in  an  educational  experience, . .the  effect  of 
threat  is  to  produce  autocracy,  rigidity,  and  intol- 
erance, all  destructive  to  the  development  of  free  and 
independent  personalities, . .people  felt  threatened  when 
they  felt  inadequate  to  deal  with  the  events  confronting 
them  and  challenged  when  they  felt  the  situations  they 
were  involved  in  were  within  the  capacities, ,, the  task 
of  teaching  is  to  continually  encourage  and  challenge 
students, " 

2,  An  atmosphere  of  acceptance;   The  "absence  of 
threat,,, is  best  achieved  in  situations  which  treat 
each  person  as  an  individual  of  dignity  and  integrity; 
situations  characterized  by  warmth,  friendliness,  and 
acceptance  of  the  student  as  he  is.,., In  this  kind  of 
atmosphere  students  can  and  will  explore  their  personal 
meanings  more  effectively, .. .Good  teaching  requires 
that  the  teacher  himself  has  discovered  who  he  is  and 
what  he  is  and  what  he  is  trying  to  do,.,," 

3,  Importance  of  limits;   The  very  existence  of  limits 
"provides  the  structure  for  the  teaching  relationship 
and  makes  the  exploration  of  meaning  possible, ,, defini- 
tion of  relationships, ,, development  of  stable  frames  of 
reference. " 

Philosophy,  leadership,  and  training 

It  has  been  suggested  previously  that  the  goal  of 
education  must  be  to  develop  the  adequate  personality.  More 
to  the  point  of  the  present  analysis  is  the  fact  that  the 
individual  with  an  adequate  personality  is  one  who  would  be 
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most  effective  in  the  training  of  others  and  is  one  who 
would  be  most  effective  in  leading  of  others.   Guidance  is 
required  for  instructors  in  their  task  of  providing  training 
for  managers.   "Adequate  persons  provide  leadership  and  the 
dynamic  force  which  makes  possible  both  their  own  good  as 
well  as  that  of  their  fellows.   They  often  become  the  focal 
points  around  which  many  of  the  rest  of  us  caji  rally  to 
combine  our  efforts  toward  the  achievement  of  important 
social  goals.   In  a  very  real  sense  such  people  provide  the 
background  of  democracy"  (Combs  and  Snygg,  p.  261), 

Teachers  should  have  a^  acceptance  for  themselves, 
should  be  able  to  identify  with  others,  and  should  have  a 
feeling  of  "oneness"  with  others,   "A  fearful  teacher  will 
inhibit  the  development  of  an  atmosphere  of  acceptance  in 
a  classroom.  He  will  tend  to  limit  experiences  instead  of 
opening  the  field  of  experience"  (ASCD,  p.  127).   The  roles 
possible  for  the  students  "depend  upon  the  role  that  the 
teacher  chooses  to  play.   In  effect,  the  freedom  of  students 
is  with  respect  to  whatever  functions  the  teacher  does  not 
preempt  for  himself"  (ASCD,  p.  169), 

"The  efficient  production  of  learning  experiences  for 
others  depends  upon  the  skill  of  the  teacher  in  using  his 
personality  as  an  instrument  for  helping  others  learn.,.. 
Good  teaching  seems,,, to  be  a  matter  of  effective  use  of  the 
teacher's  unique  personality.   The:oe  v/ill  be  as  many  methods 
of  teaching  as  there  are  kinds  of  teachers"   (Combs  and 

Emphasis  added. 
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Snygg,  p.  402),   "How  a  teacher  behaves  in  the  classroom 
depends  not  only  on  how  he  sees  his  students  and  the  situa- 
tion in  which  he  is  involved,  but  also,  upon  how  the  teacher 
sees  himself.   Like  everyone  else,  teachers  are  seeking 
personal  adequacy  and  their  behavior  will  be  deeply  affected 
by  the  degree  of  adequacy  they  have  achieved, . .there  is  much 
evidence  to  show  that  well-adjusted  teachers  produce  better 
adjusted  students.,."  (Combs  and  Snygg,  p,  406), 

The  method  of  teaching  must  fit  the  teacher,   "A 
'good'  method  employed  by  a  teacher  who  is  unable  to  use  it 
effectively  may  be  a  very  'bad'  method  for  student  and 
teacher  alike, ,.. [However,]  it  is  apparent  that  teachers 
need  methods;  it  is  also  apparent  that  there  can  be  no  such 
thing  as  the  method  of  teaching.   Effective  teaching  requires 
the  sensitive  use  of  a  human  personality  as  an  instrument  for 
assisting  other  people  to  new  experience  and  new  discovery. 
It  must  always  be  a  highly  unique  and  individual  matter" 
(Combs  and  Snygg,  p,  408), 

"At  the  outset,  teachers  must  find  ways  of  behaving 
which  add  up  to  the  creation  of  democratic  classroom  atmos- 
pheres.  This  does  not  mean  that  no  mistakes  will  be  made, 
but  it  does  mean  that,  through  continuing  self  evaluation 
and  group  evaluation,  we  will  discover  our  own  irrational 
ideas  and  faulty  assumptions  ajid  proceed  to  change  our  per- 
ceptions, beliefs  and  values  as  v/ell  as  our  overt  behavior" 
(ASCD,  p.  237). 
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"The  genius  of  good  teaching  is  not  merely  the  satis- 
faction of  needs  but  the  creation  of  needs,,.**  which  the 
individual  may  not  know  he  has.   Teaching,  then,  becomes  a 
process  of  helping  the  individual  to  satisfy  his  immediate 
needs  and  to  create  future  needs  in  an  ** ascending,  never 
ending  hierarchy'*  (ASCD,  p.  239). 

Any  interaction  situation  is  seen  as  requiring  reci- 
procity between  teacher  and  students,  between  students  with 
each  other,   "Two  people  so  involved  are  trying  to  maximize 
their  rev/ards  and  to  minimize  their  costs,  both  of  which 
are  multiple  and  diverse.   A  classroom  is  meant  to  be  a 
task-oriented  interaction. . .the  class  ideally  is  a  work 
group,.., It  is  a  social  device  for  facilitating  learning, 
and  the  teacher's  responsibility  is  to  create  that  device 
in  fact  as  well  as  in  theory**  (McDonald,  p,  509). 

The  Association  provides  guidelines  for  evidence  of 
creative  teaching  and  learning  (ASCS,  p.  257): 

1,  Less  teacher  domination;   There  is  faith  in  the 
student  to  find  answers  satisfying  to  him. 

2,  Less  teacher  talk;  The  teacher  listens,  and  the 
students  use  the  teacher  and  the  group  as  a  sounding 
board  to  explore  ideas. 

5»   Less  questioning  for  the  *'right"  answers;   There 
are  more  open-end  questions;  there  is  room  for  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  and  for  exploration  of  many  answers, 

4.  Less  destructive  criticism;   The  teacher  helps  d.±- 
rect  student  attention  to  his  own  feelings  for  clarifi- 
cation and  understanding, 

5.  Less  emphasis  on  failure;   There  is  more  accepting 
of  mistakes. 
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6.  Vork  is  appreciated:   However,  praise  is  not  used 
to  put  words  in.  the  student's  mouth, 

7.  Goals  clearly  defined;   Class  structure  is  under- 
stood  and  accepted  bj  the  group. 

8.  Within  limits,  students  are  given  responsibility 
and  freedom  to  work. 

9.  Students  ajre  free  to  express  what  they  feel,  and 
secure  in  knowing  they  are  accepted  for  wnat  they  are. 

10.  Ideas  are  explored;   There  is  respect  for  "solid" 
information, 

11.  A  balance  between  shared  and  individual  tasks, 

12.  The  teacher  has  made  clear  to  the  student  that 
learning  is  self  learning, 

13«  Evaluation  of  student  is  shared, 

1^,  Motivation  for  learning  is  high  and  seems  inner 
directed. 

The  discovery  of  personal  meaning  is  found  to  proceed 
best  when  conducted  in  an  unhurried,  unharried  atmosphere. 
The  teacher  helps  students  explore  by;   (1)  listening  in- 
tently to  what  students  are  expressing;  and  (2)  holding  up 
for  students  examination  the  crucial  aspects  of  events  he  is 
exploring.   It  is  to  be  remembered  at  all  times  that  the 
"discovery  of  personal  meaning  requires  some  sort  of  activity 
on  the  part  of  the  learner.   People  will  learn  what  they 
'need'  to  knov;"  (Combs  and  Snygg,  p.  396).   The  most  effec- 
tive approach  is  through  developing  an  interest  in  personal 
relations. 

In  contrast,  the  Association  provides  guidelines  for 
evidences  of  the  "wrong"  classroom  (ASCD,  p.  210) t 
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1«  Competitive, 

2,  Blind  trust  or  not  trust, 

5»  Teacher  aloof  from  the  students. 

4,  Threatening  atmosphere, 

5,  Discipline  is  based  on  obedience  to  authority. 

6,  Motivation,  discipline,  and  evaluation  are  rooted 
in  the  institution's  formal  evaluation  system. 

Of  the  latter  list:  "It  would  be  questionable,  in- 
deed, if  values,  beliefs  and  convictions  learned  in  such 
classrooms  would  be  conducive  to  the  development  of  fully 
functioning  people.  In  fact,  it  would  be  questionable  if 
students  in  such  atmospheres  would  expand  or  change  their 
values,  beliefs  or  convictions  to  any  significant  degree" 
(ASCD,  p.  210), 

Difficulties  and  limitations  of  the  approach 

However,  these  very  guides  may  provide  the  greatest 
challenges  and  frustrations  to  the  trainer.   The  trainer 
"•knows*  there  is  a  beautiful  order  in  his  discipline  be- 
cause he  has  discovered  its  logic  and  organization  as  a 
result  of  his  o\>m  experience.  He  would  therefore  like  to 
present  this  material  in  the  most  orderly  way  it  has  come 
to  have  meaning  for  him.   He  is  quite  likely  to  be  frustra- 
ted in  this  attempt,  however,  by  the  maddeningly  haphazard 
way  in  which  students  want  to  know  about  things. . .efficient 
and  effective  teaching  must  relate  information  to  the  need 
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of  the  learner.   It  la  a  comparatively  easy  matter  simply 
to  provide  data.   It  takes  real  skill,  however,  to  provide 
Information  In  such  a  manner  as  to  assist  students  In  dis- 
covering meaning  for  them.,,, The  teacher  must  point  the 
way  to  the  importance  of  personal  meaning  change,  must  set 
the  example  of  how  to  explore  meaning,  and  must  actively 
assist  his  students  to  make  such  exploration"  (Combs  and 
Snygg,  pp,  393-3911-). 

Each  step  of  the  learning  process  may  be  difficult 
for  both  the  trainer  and  student.  Since  exploration  "neces- 
sarily involves  trial,  practice,  seeking,  striving,  and 
pushing  into  the  new  and  unknown,  it  is  bound  to  result  In 
frequent  error, ,, .Personal  meaning  can  only  be  discovered 
in  settings  wherein  one  has  the  opportunity,  indeed  even 
the  right,  to  make  mistakes, . .where  errors  are  not  permitted 
there  is  likely  to  be  little  learning.,,"'  (Combs  and  Snygg, 
p.  396). 

McDonald  agrees  that  "discovery"  learning  is  valuable, 
but  does  not  subscribe  to  it  apparently  with  as  much  faith  as 
do  Combs  and  Snygg,   "The  healthy  and  vigorous  Interest  in 
discovery  learning  has  been  accompanied  by  strong  claims  for 
its  effectiveness.  As  happens  all  too  frequently  in  educa- 
tion, discovery  learning  has  been  offered,  or  at  least  taken, 
as  a  panacea  for  all  the  ills  of  indifferent,  uninspired, 
rote  teaching  and  poorly  conceived  organizations  of  subject 
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matter. .. .The  studies  do  indicate  that  the  'discover* 
learner  is  more  involved  in  the  work,  participates  actively, 
and  gets  added  practice  because  he  is  motivated  to  study  the 
problem  independently.   We  expect  and  predict  that  these 
factors  will  enhance  learning.   They  appear  to,  but  the 
amount  of  the  effect  is  disappointing"  (McDonald,  p.  215). 
McDonald  adds  that  discovery  learning  must  be  a  highly  con- 
trolled process  if  it  is  to  be  successful.   This  advice 
would  appear  to  agree  with  Combs  and  Snygg  who  have  been 
quoted  earlier  as  stating  limits  must  be  placed  on  the  learn- 
ing activities. 

Some  students  are  highly  resistant  to  a  class  situa- 
tion less  structured  than  a  lecture.   "Students  with  authori- 
tarian personalities  seem  to  have  less  trouble  learning 
factual  subject  matter  and  more  trouble  mastering  ambiguous 
material  than  nonauthoritarian  students. ... [The]  rigid, 
anxious, . .students  were  found  to  do  best  in  directive 
classes"  (McDonald,  p.  21^).   Regardless  of  personality, 
however,  students  do  adapt:   "Fortunately,  most  pupils  can 
learn  creditably  even  when  the  setting  is  not  the  most 
appropriate  for  their  personality  need"  (Morse  and  Vingo, 
p.  512).   Also,  the  instructor  may  find  an  initial  resistance 
to. group  discussion  if  the  students  have  had  little  or  no 
experience  with  such  an  approach  before.   Morse  and  Wingo 
point  out  that  they  have  "seldom  encouraged  a  group-directed 
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design  in  a  class  without  getting  these  reactions  at  the 
start r   'Why  don't  you  lecture  and  give  us  the  answers?' 
•This  discussion  stuTf  Is  not  good,'   'It's  a  waste  of  tine*' 
•Sharing  of  ignorance,  that's  what  it  Is,'   'We  need  organized 
content,  not  discussion  among  ourselves'"  (Morse  and  Wingo, 

p.  313). 

As  was  found  true  for  effective  leadership,  a  variety 

of  factors  must  be  considered  when  attempting  to  have  effec- 
tive student  activity  learning.  The  following  are  suggested 
as  limiting  factors  on  the  "democratic  process"  in  the 
classroom  (Morse  and  V/lngo,  p,  328 )r 

1,  Teacher  personality, 

2,  Nature  of  the  subject, 

3,  Maturity  of  the  group  members, 

ij.»  Past  experience  of  the  group  members, 

5.  Expectations  of  the  group, 

6,  Pressure  beyond  the  classroom* 

Training  for  Managers 

In  a  rapidly  changing  society,  it  might  be  of  the 
greatest  value  if  each  individual  could  "learn  how  to  learn,"' 
It  is  suggested  that  ""it  may  very  well  be  that  our  major 
effect  in  management  education  ought  to  be  focused  on  teach- 
ing managers  how  to  learn,  or  how  to  teach  themselves, .,, It 
may  be  most  important  to  concentrt.t^j  on  the  fundamentals  of 
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applied  mathematics,  English,  reading  speed  and  comprehen- 
sion, basic  econoniics,  science,  and  technology,  along  with 
socio-psychological  issues  that  deal  with  the  manager  himself 
as  a  learner.   Study  skills  can  be  taught. .. .The  executive 
with  satisfactory  study  skills  knows  how  to  skim;  reads  in 
a  questioning  frame  of  mind;  knows  how  to  alter  the  speed 
of  his  reading  as  a  function  of  the  material  he  is  reading; 
keeps  a  dictionary  handy  and  uses  it;  takes  advantage  of  the 
opportunities  to  teach  others,  thereby  reinforcing  his  own 
knowledge  of  particular  material;  and  comprehends  charts  and 
graphs  with  ease, .. .Discussion  procedures,  sensitivity 
training,  coaching,  and  other  attitudinal  change  methods 
might  do  well  to  dwell  on  the  extent  that  the  successful 
manager  needs  to  develop  more  positive  attitudes  toward 
learning,  overcome  his  resistances  to  change,  understand 
his  shortcomings  as  a  learner,  be  more  'open'  to  experience 
and  ready  to  learn  from  his  experience"  (Bass  and  Vaughan, 

p.  ^1). 

"Training  is  concerned  with  the  imparting  of  particu- 
lar skills  for  a  specific  purpose,  whereas  education  in- 
volves the  development  of  the  whole  person  -  socially, 
intellectually,  and  physically. .. .To  be  sure,  he  [the  manager 
as. teacher]  will  concentrate  at  times  on  training  subordinates 
in  specific  skills;  but  in  the  long  run,  he  must  be  concerned 
with  their  overall  education  if  his  ultimate  goal  is  the 
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growth  and  development  of  the  total  organization, ,, .To  the 
extent,  then,  that  most  of  a  manager's  'teaching'  is  di- 
rected toward  the  development  of  subordinates  as  future 
managers,  the  statement  that  he  must  educate  rather  than 
train  is  doubly  true"  (Bass  and  Vaughan,  p.  69). 

"There  is  no  single  best  way  for  managers  to  teach 
their  subordinates  and  there  is  no  simple  answer  to  the 
problem  of  management  development, ,, .The  choice  of  specific 
techniques  will  be  determined  by  the  interplay  of  a  number 
of  factors,  including  the  characteristics  of  the  teacher 
and  learner,  the  specific  content  of  what  is  to  be  taught, 
the  organizational  climate,  and  the  long  term  organizational 
goals"  (Bass  and  Vaughan,  p.  59),   Generally,  Bass  and 
Vaughan  are  not  satisfied  with  the  majority  of  management 
development  programs  being  conducted.   The  "large  majority 
of  these  training  techniques  and  development  programs  have 
been  established  without  any  real  attempt  to  provide  answers 
to  the  basic  educational  issues. ,. .What  should  be  included 
in  a  good  management  development  program  has  been,  to  say 
the  least,  unclear. , .the  area  of  endeavor  covering  the 
social,  economic,  and  technological  aspects  of  the  business 
environment  should  be  included  in  the  content  of  a  broadly 
based  management  development  program"  (Bass  and  Vaughan,  p, 
71). 
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Sununary 

A  theory  of  learning  has  been  sought,  as  part  of  a 
theory  of  personality,  which  is  consistent  with  the  phil- 
osophy of  management  advocated,  and  which  would  successfully 
allow  for  learning  of  democratic  leadership  as  an  expression 
of  the  equalitarian  personality.   The  goal  sought  is  greater 
productivity  through  greater  group  satisfaction. 

Combs  and  Snygg  (1957)  suggest  that  people  behave  as 
they  perceive  the  situation,  and  in  the  manner  they  consider 
to  be  the  most  meaningful  and  purposeful  under  any  given  set 
of  circumstances*   This  is  consistent  with  the  philosophy. 
Because  people  are  accepted  as  fallible,  it  is  not  expected 
that  an  individual's  perceptions  will  always  be  accurate, 
but  it  does  anticipate  that  all  individuals  will  attempt  to 
react  in  the  most  effective  manner  as  they  understand  the 
situation.   In  aiding  others  to  develop,  the  goal  should  be 
to  develop  the  potential  of  man.   It  is  accepted  that 
throughout  life,  man  possesses  the  potential  to  learn. 

The  entire  concept  around  which  Combs  and  Snygg  build 
their  approach,  and  the  concept  within  which  the  other  con- 
tributors to  Part  IV  have  been  related,  points  to  the  need 
for  understanding  oneself  and  the  need  to  interact  with 
others  in  becoming  fully  an  adequate  personality.   The 
individual  is  best  able  to  learn  when  he  does  not  see  a 
need  to  be  self-defensive,  when  he  has  clear  perceptions  of 
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the  world  as  it  actually  is,  when  he  is  acceptant  of  others, 
when  he  is  acceptant  of  new  ideas,  and  when  he  has  a  desire 
for  independence.   These  are  the  very  characteristics  already 
found  to  be  necessary  for  both  the  most  effective  group 
leaders  and  Rroup  members.   At  the  same  time,  it  is  the  goal 
of  a  development  program  to  instill  these  very  qualities  in 
the  leaxner.   That  is,  the  goal  of  general  education  and  the 
goal  of  personnel  development  are  found  to  be  nearly  identi- 
cal.  Both  goals,  in  turn,  are  the  goals  of  the  philosophy. 
It  is  found,  then,  that  the  goal  of  the  philosophy,  the  goal 
of  personnel  development,  and  the  goal  of  a  satisfactory 
learning  situation  are  mutually  supporting. 

In  addition,  the  adequate  person,  rather  than  being 
content  in  his  self  sufficient  condition,  is  constajitly 
seeking  even  more  effective  means  to  satisfy  his  needs.   The 
difference  between  the  adequate  -  the  equalitELrian  -  and  the 
inadequate  -  the  authoritarian  -  personality  is  that  the 
adequate  person  is  able  to  perceive  his  environment  with 
greater  meaning.   He  is  also  better  able  to  experiment  and 
innovate.   He  does  not  feel  threatened  because  he  perceives 
order  in  the  universe.   It  is  with  such  feelings  of  security 
and  a  willingness  to  explore  that  the  individual  learns. 

Learning  occurs  as  a  person  exists  and  has  experi- 
ences; the  intent  of  training  must  be,  therefore,  to  provide 
the  experiences  through  learning  that  teach  the  individual 
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how  to  be  the  most  adequate.   Because  individuals  seek 
personal  dignity,  they  cannot  long  be  effectively  manipu- 
lated. 

The  individual  is  not  taken  into  a  training  situation 
as  an  incident  isolated  from  the  rest  of  his  experiences; 
training  for  the  individual  can  only  begin  at  a  given  point 
in  his  own  development.   The  individual  is  the  product  of 
his  past  experiences.   If  he  has  found  the  greatest  satis- 
factions in  the  past  by  behaving  in  an  authoritarian  manner, 
he  will  not  easily  or  quickly  change.   If  a  lifetime  of 
experiences  has  taught  him  that  the  world  is  threatening  or 
that  others  disapprove  of  his  attempts  at  originality,  he 
will  not  easily  change  these  perceptions.   If  change  is 
expected,  then  rewards  -  reinforcement  -  must  be  provided 
for  him  when  he  performs  the  new  behavior  desired.   If  the 
change  in  behavior,  which  is  advocated  in  the  classroom,  is 
desired  in  his  place  of  work,  at  least  part  of  the  training 
and  rewards  must  occur  on  the  Job, 

Because  each  individual  is  unique,  learners  will  come 
to  the  learning  situation  with  a  variety  of  levels  of  ac- 
ceptance and  will  vary  in  their  capacity  to  learn,  because 
their  perceptions  and  abilities  differ.   If  it  is  accepted 
that  each  individual  is  unique,  then  each  must  be  allowed 
to  act  in  his  own  manner  in  the  learning  situation,  and 
must  be  allowed  to  learn  at  his  ovni  rate.   The  individujil 
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should  be  assisted  to  perceive  more  effectively;  he  should 
not  be  taught  the  way  of  behaving.  Improved  behavior  will 
occur  with  Improved  perception. 

As  the  philosophy  recognizes  order  to  the  universe, 
there  are  means  of  learning  that  are  more  effective  than 
others.   Learning  is  effective  to  the  extent  of  the  appropri- 
ateness of  the  schedule  of  practice,  the  appropriateness  of 
presentation,  the  adequacy  of  guidance,  and  the  nature  of 
the  material.  Time  must  be  allowed  between  learning 
sessions  so  that  the  individual  can  consider  the  material 
before  he  must  apply  it;  because  he  is  fallible,  he  cannot 
accept  too  much  new  material  at  any  one  time.  Because  of 
the  dignity  of  man,  material  must  be  presented  in  a  manner 
that  is  meaningful  to  the  learner,  and  In  a  manner  that 
allows  him  to  make  his  own  discoveries.   Guidance  is  re- 
quired to  stimulate  and  reward. 

The  Individual  learns  best  when  he  knows  the  reasons 
for  learning  and  understands  the  reasons  for  doing  something 
in  a  given  way.  This  latter  point  was  found  to  be  true  for 
leadership;  the  employee  performed  best  when  he  knew  the 
reasons  for  the  orders  he  received.   The  philosophy  of  the 
dignity  of  man  requires  that  there  be  reason  and  pxirpose  for 
miaa's  acts.  Motivation  for  learning  must  be  Internal  to  the 
individual  for  learning  to  occur.  Motivation,  in  turn, 
focuses  attention  on  the  material,  and  allows  the  learner 
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to  relate  what  is  to  be  learned  to  what  the  learner  wants 
to  know.   To  guide  the  learner  to  accept  new  information 
requires  that  he  be  assisted  in  perceiving  differently. 

Combs  SLnd  Snygg  recognize  the  relationship  between 
the  philosophy,  leadership,  and  learning,  when  they  point 
out  that  this  concept  of  learning  is  consistent  with  the 
democratic  credo.   This  approach  is  compatible  in  a  changing 
world  which  requires  adapting  to  the  changes. 

In  a  very  significant  way,  the  authoritarian  class- 
room is  similar  to  the  authoritarian  work  place.   The  less 
effective  classroom  situations  are  found  where  competition 
is  encouraged  between  class  members,  where  students  are 
expected  to  have  blind  trust  in  the  trainer,  where  the 
trainer  remains  aloof  from  the  students,  where  the  students 
perceive  the  class  situation  as  threatening,  and  where  all 
rewards  and  punishments  come  only  from  the  trainer. 

The  importance  of  proper  training,  as  related  to  the 
philosophy,  is  seen  in  material  presented  by  Huneryager 
(195^),   The  individual  must  become  involved  if  he  is  to 
learn  because  the  material  must  be  related  to  his  personal 
goals.   To  help  the  learner  perceive  how  he  can  use  the 
training  provided,  he  must  have  an  opportunity  to  evaluate 
the  nev;  knowledge.   This,  in  turn,  requires  assistance  - 
support  -  over  obstacles  through  counseling  by  the  trainer 
and  encouragement  by  t'le  group.   The  most  effective  teacher 
behavior  is  democratic  in  nature.   Good  class  leadership 
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allows  either  group  plarmiag  with  the  traiaer  as  the  group 
leader,  or  group  management  as  the  basis  for  self  development, 

The  conclusion  is  reached,  consistent  with  the  phil- 
osophy, that  the  individual  must  be  treated  with  dignity, 
be  allowed  to  be  himself,  and  be  allowed  to  make  mistakes. 
All  this  occurs  within  a  structured  situation. 

Having  originally  sought  a  leadership  pattern  con- 
sistent with  the  philosophy  of  management  advocated,  the 
next  task  was  to  identify  the  most  effective  method  of  teach- 
ing individuals  to  be  effective  leaders.   Learning  theory 
accepts  that  there  must  be  action  for  learning.   Therefore, 
it  can  be  concluded  that  by  providing  the  best  situation  for 
learning,  one  is,  to  the  greatest  extent,  not  only  providing 
information  and  guidance  in  leadership,  but,  in  fact,  is 
providing  the  best  example  of  how  the  leader  is  expected  to 
behave  toward  his  subordinates.   Because  no  one  method  of 
leadership  is  advocated,  to  force  someone  to  behave  in  a 
prescribed  manner  would  be  contrary  to  the  philosophy,  the 
goal  of  the  leader,  and  the  desirable  features  of  this 
learning  concept.   The  individual  learns  how  best  to  behave 
in  a  given  situation  when  he  has  been  aided  in  learning  how 
best  to  perceive  his  surroundings. 


PAET  V.   MANAGEIiENT  DEVELOPMEin?  PROGRAMS 
CHAPTER  rVIII 
MANAGEMENT  DEVELOPMENT:   CONSIDERATIONS  AND  ALTERNATIVES 

Introduction 

The   following  provides  a  discussion  of  management 
development  programs,  including  attitudes,  philosophies, 
and  theories  concerning  the  manager  and  the  procedures 
utilized  in  his  development.   A  broad  cross  section  of  con- 
cepts and  programs  are  presented;  the  intention  is  that  from 
such  a  review,  guidelines  for  a  meaningful  management  de- 
velopment program  may  be  developed. 

It  is  found  that  there  is  not  complete  agreement  as 
to  specific  objectives  of  a  management  development  program 
nor  is  there  complete  agreement  as  to  how  objectives  axe 
best  reached.   A  general  over  all  framework  evolves,  how- 
ever, to  which  most,  if  not  all,  students  in  the  field  of 
management  development  subscribe, 

A  review  of  the  literature  indicates  that  the  term 
"training"  is  too  confining  to  provide  a  realistic  appreci- 
ation of  what  must  be  considered  in  developing  an  individual 
for  the  challenges  of  management.   The  term  "development" 
is  more  accurate  in  concept;  it  suggests  the  whole  man  and  it 
suggests  that  training  extends  beyond  the  classroom  situation, 
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For  this  analysis,  managers  at  all  levels,  in  a 
variety  of  organizations,  are  considered.   It  is  to  be  kept 
in  mind  that  specific  programs  mentioned  may  be  directed 
toward  particular  levels  or  functions  of  management.   In 
relating  a  general  discussion  to  the  hospital,  certain 
adaptations  may  be  required  due  to  the  size  of  the  organi- 
zation, the  particular  duties  performed,  and  the  background 
of  those  to  be  trained.   Adaptation  should  not  be  too  diffi- 
cult, however,  due  to  the  commonality  of  duties  and  behavior 
patterns,  as  discussed  earlier,  between  managers  no  matter 
what  their  duties. 

Considerations  for  Management  Development 

Need  for  development 

Writers  in  the  area  of  management  development  tend  to 
agree. that  the  requirements  of  the  manager  demand  that  he  be 
a  highly  competent  individual  who  possesses  broad  interest, 
wide  imagination  and  understanding,  and  that  he  have  a 
superior  intellectual  capacity.   Ability  in  human  relations 
is  considered  to  be  of  paramount  importance.   Skills  of 
effective  communication  and  decision  making  are  critical 
(Barnard,  19^5). 

"No  organization  can  depend  on  genius;  the  supply  is 
always  scarce  and  always  unpredictable.  But  it  is  the  test 
of  an  organization  that  it  make  ordinary  human  beings  perform 
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better  than  they  are  capable  of,  that  it  bring  out  whatever 
strength  there  is  in  its  members  and  use  it  to  make  all  the 
other  members  perform  more  and  better"  (Drucker,  195^,  p. 
145).   Inherently,  some  individuals  are  more  qualified  to 
perform  the  functions  of  managers.   Nevertheless,  there  has 
become  a  widespread  awareness  that  good  msinagers  typically 
do  not  just  happen  (Koontz  and  O'Donnell,  1959,  p.  559).  No 
matter  what  his  present  level  of  performance,  the  manager 
"can  improve  his  performance  in  all  areas  of  management... 
[by]  systematic  analysis  of  his  ovm  performance"  (Drucker, 
195^^).   "The  demands  of  management  are  becoming  greater 
year  after  year  because  of  government  regulations,  techno- 
logical development,  and  the  importance  of  social -political 
changes"  (Habbe,  1950,  p.  4). 

Training  is  valuable  not  only  to  bring  managers  up 
to  a  desired  standard  of  performance,  but  to  keep  them  at 
the  desired  level  as  well.  Veigle  (1964)  comments  on  this 
latter  problem  in  terms  of  "obsolescence."  Managerial 
obsolescence  occurs  as  a  result  of  (1)  mental  and  physical 
deterioration;  (2)  process  or  systems  changes;  and  (3)  the 
increased  complexity  of  carrying  out  the  functions  of 
management. 

A  number  of  organizations  prior  to  the  1940* s, 
usually  the  larger  organizations,  had  utilized  such  forms 
of  management  development  as  university  prograuas.  Job 
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rotation,  and  in-company  classes.   Since  the  mld-1940's  a 
trend  has  occurred,  however,  which  includes  a  greater  aware- 
ness by  more  organizations  of  the  need  for  management  de- 
velopment, an  appreciation  that  development  must  be  a 
continuous  process,  and  that  a  systematic  approach  is  needed 
(Trickett,  1954).   Perhaps  the  most  important  concept  to  be 
accepted  is  that  development  takes  place  within  the  individual 
-  the  organization  can  provide  the  opportunity  for  learning, 
but  it  is  the  individual  himself  who  learns  (Chapman,  1954; 
Houston,  1961,  p.  168;  Mace,  1954). 

Ob^jectives  of  management  development 

Management  education  and  development  has  been  defined 
as  (Houston,  1961,  p.  5): 

A  planned,  systematic,  and  continuing  process  of  learn- 
ing and  growth  desired  to  induce  behavioral  change  in 
individuals  through  bringing  out  or  stimulating  their 
mental  abilities  and  inherent  qualities  through  the 
acquisition,  understanding,  and  use  of  new  knowledge, 
insights,  and  skills  as  they  are  needed  for  and  apply 
to  more  effective  performance  of  the  work  of  managing. 

The  objectives  of  management  development  have  been 
suggested  by  a  number  of  writers.  Koontz  (1964)  identi- 
fies objectives  : 

1,  Obtain  effectiveness  in  periods  of  accelerated 
changes.   The  manager  must  be  aware  of  change,  to  be 

.  able  to  forecast  it,  and  to  maintain  flexibility  to 
provide  for  it. 

2,  Insure  for  the  organization  a  balanced  environment 
which  promotes  creativity  where  needed  and  conformity 
as  required. 
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5.  Cope  with  the  increased  sophistication  in  all 
aspects  of  managemeat. 

4.  Provide  better  planning,  organizing,  staffing, 
directing,  and  controlling  -  the  Functions  of  Manage- 
ment, 

5.  Increase  new  vistas  of  information  and  new  ways 
of  systematizing  information. 

6.  Assure  quality  of  management  throughout  the  enterprise 
through  measurement  of  results. 

Abilities  are  seen  as  being  of  more  importance  than 
Job  skills,  discipline  of  personnel,  or  standardized  pro- 
cedures.  Emphasis  should  be  placed  on  reasons  things  are  to 
be  done;  reaching  the  goal  is  of  more  importance  than  the 
means  of  reaching  the  goal. 

The  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission  summarizes 
the  objectives  of  management  development  as  they  are  found 
to  be  In  practice  (USCSC,  1956): 

1.  To  prepare  the  non-supervisory  employee  for  the 
assumption  of  supervisory  responsibilities. 

2.  To  develop  present  supervisors  to  a  high  level  of 
competence. 

3»  To  develop  a  sense  of  organization  unity  and  purpose. 

4,  To  provide  needed  job  information,  such  as  policies 
related  to  leave,  incentives,  personnel  procedures, 
duties  and  responsibilities,  and  performance  standards, 

5,  To  build  basic  supervisory  slfills,  such  as  how  to 
plan  and  lay  out  v;orlc,  work  simplification,  training, 
conference  leadership,  and  handling  employee  relations 
problems. 

6,  To  develop  "management  minded"  supervisors, 

7,  To  build  a  sense  of  responsibility  for  effective 
utilization  and  development  of  subordinates. 
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8.  To  increase  the  effectiveness  of  decision  making, 
communication,  and  human  relations. 

9.  To  encourage  recognition  of  the  importance  of 
economy  of  operations  and  standards  of  service, 

10.  To  develop  an  appreciation  by  the  managers  for  their 
positions  as  employees  and  the  need  to  maintain  a  high 
standard  of  integrity  and  service  in  the  public  inter- 
est, 

11.  To  strengthen  the  status,  authority,  and  confidence 
of  the  supervisor.   This  is  accomplished  by  improving 
the  communication  to  them  by  top  management,  and  by 
obtaining  from  them  greater  participation  in  management 
affairs. 

Therefore,  for  a  management  program  to  meet  its  ob- 
jectives adequately,  it  is  believed  that  the  program  must 
be  based  on  an  understanding  of  the  (Houston,  1961 »  p.  5)s 

1.  Work  of  managing:   the  nature  and  requirements  of 
leadership, 

2.  Fundamental  qualities  and  abilities  of  the  manager. 

3.  Skills,  insights,  and  attitudes  which  are  essential 
for  managing, 

4.  Needs  of  the  organization  for  developing  managers. 

5.  Abilities,  potential,  and  development  needs  of  the 
individual  manager  who  is  to  be  trained, 

6.  Teaching-learning  process. 

7.  Need  for  manager  education  and  development  as  part 
of  a  continuing  plan  for  the  individual  which  is  geared 
to  the  needs  of  the  organization  ajid  the  individual. 

Indeed,  these  can  be  viewed  as  the  requirements  and  purposes 
for  which  this  present  study  has  been  made. 

As  Argyris  (1957,  p.  15)  points  out,  experience,  as 
such,  teaches  the  individual  nothing.  All  people  learn 
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something  "by  experiencing  events,  but  what  is  learned  may 
he  either  right  or  wrong.   The  ultimate  test  of  the  value 
of  the  experience  is  how  the  individual  utilizes  his  experi- 
ence.  Appley  (1958)  appears  to  agree:   "Mere  exposure  to 
management  and  management  practice  is  not  sufficient  prepa- 
ration for  a  man  to  carry  heavy  majiagement  responsibility." 
Even  exposure  to  a  program  of  management  development  will 
not  automatically  guarantee  that  the  individual  will  effec- 
tively apply  the  information  provided. 

Ultimately,  the  goal  of  management  development  is  to 
achieve,  through  the  manager's  improved  performance,  a 
higher  quality  and  quantity  of  work  by  his  subordinates. 
There  is  nothing  about  any  given  individual  who  becomes  a 
manager  to  expect  that  he  will  be  fully  qualified  for  his 
duties.   "The  supervisor,  ordinarily,  does  not  enter  into 
his  position  possessing  the  skills  and  knowledge  necessary 
to  cope  with  the  complex  requirements  of  his  job.... His 
promotion  to  supervisory  rank  is  usually  based  upon  recog- 
nition of  his  special  competence  plus  an  estimate  of  his 
potential  as  a  supervisor, ... [The]  trial  and  error  process 
may  be  effective,  but  it  is  also  time  consuming..."  (U.S. 
Civil  Service  Commission,  1956,  p.  6). 

There  is  a  definite  trend  toward  the  concept  advocated 
by  Given:   "To  keep  good  men  in  its  ranks  and  develop  them 
as  quickly  and  fully  ca   possible,  and  through  them  develop 
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other  competent  people,  management  must  give  these  men 
maximum  authoritj  and  right  to  venture,  to  take  chajices 
with  their  ideas.   This  means  that  there  will  be  mistakes. 
However,  since  a  good  man  cannot  develop  by  repeating  a 
routine  or  living  in  a  cubbyhole,  or  without  making  mis- 
takes, his  errors  are... one  of  the  necessary  costs  of  doing 
business  on  a  sound  long  range  basis"  (Given, 1952) .   Not 
all  would  go  as  far  as  Given,  but  most  see  a  value  to  a 
systematic  approach  of  providing  the  manager  with  growth 
experiences. 

Management  skills 

As  discussed  earlier,  there  are  various  ways  of 
classifying  what  the  manager  must  know  to  be  effective.   In 
broad  terms,  management  skills  have  been  identified  as 
technical,  human,  and  conceptual  (Katz,  1955).   The  impor- 
tance of  each  skill  required  tends  to  vary  with  the  type  of 
work  done,  the  type  of  work  supervised,  and  the  level  of  the 
manager  in  the  organization.   It  is  to  be  recalled  that 
technical  skills  are  likely  to  be  most  important  relatively 
at  lower  levels  of  management,  conceptual  skills  at  the  top 
levels  of  management,  while  human  skills  are  found  to  be 
equally  important  at  all  levels.  Looking  at  the  total 
developnent  of  the  manager  at  any  level,  it  would  be  question- 
able to  suggest  that  a  management  development  program  was 
adequate  which  did  nov.  provide  for  training  in  all  the  skills 
required. 
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Because  the  skill  "mix"  at  each  level  of  management 
is  different,  a  single  management  development  program  may 
not  be  adequate.   This  does  not  appear  to  be  well  understood, 
"Prom  a  study  of  the  literature,  a  review  of  management 
development  programs  in  operation,  and  from  discussions  that 
have  taken  place  in  various  management  committees  and  con- 
ferences, it  appears  that  in  many  instances  people  are 
using  the  same  terms  for  different  things  and  that  there  is 
little  common  understanding  of  some  of  the  basic  problems 
that  are  involved, .,. [The]  use  of  the  same  development 
methods  for  both  executives  [top  management]  and  supervisors 
[lower  management]  -  even  if  elaborated  and  extended  -  will 
fail"  (Eock  and  Grela,  195^). 

It  is  "more  useful  to  judge  an  administrator  on  the 
results  of  his  performance  than  on  his  apparent  traits. 
Skills  are  easier  to  identify  than  are  traits  and  are  less 
likely  to  be  misinterpreted.   Furthermore,  skills  offer  a 
more  directly  applicable  frame  of  reference  for  executive 
development,  since  any  improvement  in  an  administrator's 
skills  must  necesseirily  result  in  more  effective  perfor- 
mance" (Katz,  1955)*   Once  the  appropriate  skills  are 
identified,  training  can  be  more  effectively  directed  to 
those  skills  which  the  individual  is  required  to  have  in 
his  present  Job  or  v.'ill  need  in  some  future  position. 

Learning  skills  is  only  part  of  the  task,  however. 
The  manager  also  must  "develop  his  own  point  of  view  toward 
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human  activity,  so  that  he  will  (a)  recognize  the  feeling 
and  sentiments  which  he  brings  to  a  situation;  (b)  have  an 
attitude  about  his  own  experiences  which  will  enable  him  to 
reevaluate  and  learn  from  them;  (c)  develop  ability  in 
understanding  what  others  by  their  action  and  words  are 
trying  to  communicate  to  him;  (d)  develop  ability  in  suc- 
cessfully communicating  his  ideas  and  attitudes  to  others" 
(Katz,  1955). 

Some  writers  have  suggested  that  the  greatest  area  of 
weakness  in  management  development  has  been  at  the  higher 
management  levels,  yet  HcMurry  (195^)  observes  that  the 
"shortage  of  executive  ability  at  the  top  tends  usually  to 
reflect  a  similaj?  shortage  extending  down  to  first  line 
supervision."  It  is  found  that  many  writers  believe  the 
key  to  the  development  of  any  manager  is  dependent  on  the 
type  of  immediate  superior  he  has.   If  McMurry  (1958)  is 
correct,  a  weak  manager  would  not  be  expected  fully  to 
develop  his  subordinate  managers. 

McMurry  also  questions  that  proof  of  managerial 
ability  at  a  lower  level  guarantees  the  same  individual  will 
be  successful  at  higher  levels  of  management.  This  tends  to 
support  the  belief  of  Katz  that  each  level  in  the  organiza- 
tion demands  a  different  "mix"  of  management  skills.   There 
is  hope,  however,  if  one  can  accept,  with  Katz,  that  skills 
can  be  learned  and  improved.   Training  can  not  be  expected 
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to  do  everything,  however.   "If  an  individual  is  inherently 
passive,  dependent,  and  submissive,  no  formal  training,  no 
advanced  management  courses  at  a  university  and  no  spirited 
harangues  by  his  superior  are  going  to  change  him..." 
(McHurry,  195^). 

If  top  management  development  plays  a  key  role  in  the 
development  of  managers  at  all  levels,  it  is  unfortunate 
that  little  has  been  foxind  in  the  literature  which  indicates 
a  change  from  the  situation  presented  by  Habbe  (1950). 
"Many  presidents  and  vice-presidents  today  are  specialists 
both  by  training  and  by  experiences.  But  top  Jobs  call  for 
persons  with  broad  backgrounds  who  are  conversant  with  all 
phases  of  the  company's  operations, .. [but]  as  one  moves  up 
the  management  ladder,  he  finds  fewer  and  fewer  programs 
of  training, " 

Survey  of  Development  Programs 

Number  of  prograns 

It  is  of  interest,  as  part  of  the  total  picture  of 
management  development,  to  obtain  some  insight  as  to  the 
extensiveness  of  management  programs.  The  American  Manage- 
ment Association  conducted  a  study  in  1950  to  determine 
this  (Trickett,  195^).   Questionnaires  were  sent  to  over 
5,000  corporations  -  25  per  cent  of  all  U.S.  corporations 
of  over  250  employees.   Tabulations  included  responses  for 
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2,000  firms  ansv;ering  the  questionnaire  plus  results  of 
interviews  with  530  firms  sampled  from  those  not  respon- 
ding to  the  mailed  request.   Of  the  total,  30  per  cent  had 
some  form  of  management  development  program.   The  oldest 
program  found  at  the  time,  however,  was  only  ten  years  old; 
the  modal  program  had  been  in  existence  less  than  three 
years.   (Even  with  the  rather  unimpressive  results  obtained 
in  the  study,  it  can  be  speculated  that  there  was  a  posi- 
tive bias  to  the  results.   Of  those  contacted  through  the 
questionnaire,  ^7  per  cent  of  those  who  were  Association 
members  responded  while  only  17  per  cent  of  the  non-members 
responded.   There  is  a  strong  possibility  that  the  more 
progressive  firms  would  belong  to  the  AMA,  and  therefore 
would  be  most  likely  to  respond  to  such  a  questionnaire 
and  to  have  a  management  development  program.)  Habbe  (1950) 
has  stated,  after  conducting  a  study  for  the  National  Indus- 
trial Conference  Board,  that  only  a  small  percent  of 
companies  had  management  development  programs.  He  also 
points  out  that  an  attempt  was  made  in  19^3  to  survey  the 
extent  of  such  programs  and  it  was  found  that  there  were 
very  few. 

There  has  been  a  change.   The  Vail  Street  Journal 
(Obsolete  executives,  Jan.  2^,  1966)  reports  that  in  1965, 
500,000  business  executives  participated  in  on-the-job 
training,  management  seminars,  and  fonned  academic  programs. 
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Houston  (1961,  p.  20)  indicates  that  of  1,000  firms  surveyed, 
two  nillion  dollars  was  spent  on  university  programs  alone. 

Type  of  training 

Eabbe  (1950)  from  his  survey,  found  that  of  those 

firms  with  programs,  a  total  of  twenty  different  methods 

were  used  with  an  average  of  over  ten  by  each  firm. 

Almost  always  used: 

Merit  or  performance  reviews 

Visits  to  other  companies 

Attendance  at  technical  meetings  and  management 

conferences 
Distribution  of  reading  lists  and  management 

bulletins 
Group  meetings 

Often  used: 

Job  rotation 

Advanced  management  courses  at  universities 

Consultants 

Committee  assignnents 

Executive  inventories 

Job  descriptions 

Sometimes  used: 

Special  training  positions 

Multiple  management  plans 

Management  cabinets 

Understudy  or  assistant-to  positions 

Community  leadership 

Health  and  fitness  programs 

Individual  counseling 

Assignment  to  training  or  sales  departments 

Sponsor  plan 

The  following  list  was  compiled  as  representing  the 

most  common  types  of  training  methods  found  in  industry 

during  the  years  extoniing  from  1930  through  1957  (Spriogel 

and  James,  1959): 
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Formal  on-the-job  training 

Foreman  training  classes 

Special  employee  classes 

Company  school  * 

Employee  cooperative  students 

Part  pay  for  education 

Classes  on  compsmy  time 

Employee  training  off  the  job 

Employee  libreiry 

Formal  apprenticeship 

Variety  of  programs  does  not  present  the  entire  pic- 
ture, however.  For  example,  the  number  of  people  who 
participated  in  training  v/as  found  to  vary  from  a  company 
which  included  I3I  employees  per  1,000  on  the  payroll  to  a 
firm  which  included  less  than  one  employee  per  1,000. 

Even  though  development  programs  may  be  limited,  the 
trend  appears  to  be  promising.  One  observer  has  felt  confi- 
dent enough  to  state:   "Probably  for  the  first  time  in 
history,  top  executives  in  American  corporations  can  tell 
with  some  certainty  who  is  [sic]  going  to  be  running  their 
businesses  ten  or  twenty  years  from  now  and  what  kind  of 
people  these  men  will  be"  (Allen,  1957). 

Trends  in  management  development 

Over  the  years,  Brooks  (1958)  has  found  that  there 

has  been  increasing  attention  given  to: 

1.  Developing  the  whole  man  in  all  his  relationships. 

•  2.  Continued  education,  especially  through  the  use  of 
outside  sources, 

3.  Health  and  safety  factors. 

4.  Increased  cooperation  between  the  firm  and  uni- 
versity training. 
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5.  Taking  corrective  action  of  managers  who  have  ex- 
perienced temporary  faJLlure. 

6.  Self  development  and  the  responsibility  of  the 
manager's  immediate  superior  in  providing  guidance. 

7.  Generally  more  recognition  of  the  need  for  develop- 
ing employees. 

A  decreasing  attention  was  found  to  be  given  to: 

1.  Copying  other  orgcuiizations*  programs. 

2.  Starting  programs  on  short  notice  without 
considering  long  range  problems, 

3.  Decreased  emphasis  on  developing  the  "crown  prince." 

4.  Hasty  decisions  on  replacements  of  poorly  performing 
managers . 

5.  Utilizing  seniority  unduly  for  promotion. 

6.  Emphasis  on  "gadgets"  in  training. 

Current  practices 

As  part  of  still  more  recent  changes,  Shaw  (1963) 
describes  the  following  as  being  currently  in  use: 

1,  Team  training  for  at  least  part  of  the  program. 
This  is  accomplished  through  staff  groups,  project 
teams,  task  groups,  and  group  classroom  training. 

2,  Simulation  "games"  which  attempt  to  duplicate 
functional  and  social  operations  in  the  organization. 
This  method  allov;s  the  trainees  to  analyze  and  in- 
terpret thair  own  effectiveness. 

3,  The  use  of  "trainer  teams,"  This  has  been  neces- 
sary because  the  complexities  of  management  development 

•  have  reached  the  point  where  more  than  one  discipline 
and  point  of  view  is  desirable. 
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Hewport  (Jan.,  1965;  Mar.,  1965)  obtaiaed  the  follow- 
ing results  from  a  suxvey  of  training  directors  in  121 
business  firms. 

Twenty-four  directors  out  of  the  eighty-four  who 
responded  to  the  question,  indicated  a  lack  of  top 
management  support  for  lower  management  development 
programs. 

Only  thirty-two  of  the  121  companies  had  some  form  of 
formal  and  systematic  long  range  middle  management 
development  program. 

In  training  sessions,  over  50  per  cent  of  the  firms 
utilized  conferences,  conbination  lecture-discussion, 
case  studies,  and  lectures.  A  smaller  number  of 
firms  also  utilized  role  ploying,  management  games, 
and  Job  rotation. 

Selection. -Pol lov/ing  are  the  methods  used  by  ninety 
responding  firms  in  selecting  participants  for  development: 

1.  Screen  according  to  greatest  need,  38  per  cent, 

2.  Screen  by  department  heads,  32  per  cent, 

3.  Screen  according  to  potential,  19  per  cent. 

4.  Screen  according  to  available  time,  11  per  cent. 

Methods  used  to  motivate  middle  managers  to  attend 
development  programs  by  all  firms  were: 

1,  Told  to  attend  by  superior,  64  per  cent, 

2,  Encouraged  to  attend  through  suggestion  by 
superior,  55  per  cent. 

3,  Informed  of  the  progran  and  company  policy  toward 
training;  free  to  attend  if  they  wished,  25  per  cent. 

4«  No  encouragement;  managers  attended  only  if  they 
felt  a  need  for  the  training,  i'  per  cent. 
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Orientation. -Only  about  half  of  the  firms  with  train- 
ing programs  provide  some  form  of  orientation  prior  to  the 
Introduction  of  the  program.   Of  those  providing  orientation, 
the  following  methods  are  used: 

1.  Letters  from  the  training  director  to  the  partici- 
pants, 17  firms. 

2.  Verbal  communication  from  the  manager-participant's 
superior,  16  firms. 

3.  Group  meetings  with  training  personnel,  11  firms. 
^.  Counseling  by  training  personnel,  11  firms. 

5.  Bulletin  board  announcements,  5  firms. 

6.  Briefs  of  the  program  prior  to  Its  Introduction,  5 
firms. 

Class  size. -Training  classes  varied  in  size  from  ten 
to  thirty,  with  a  mean  of  eighteen.  Reasons  for  limiting 
class  size  v/ere  given  as: 

1,  Improved  discussion  and  participation;  free  exchange 
of  ideas,  knowledge,  and  viewpoints,  96  per  cent. 

2,  Favorable  responses  concerning  quality  of  the  pro- 
grams, 2^   per  cent, 

3,  Better  control  of  the  group,  11  per  cent. 

Trainers, -Fifty-seven  per  cent  of  the  firms  utilized 
outside  Instructors,  such  as  university  faculty  and  manage- 
ment consultants.   Six  firms  not  utilizing  outside  instruc- 
tors considered  them  to  be  "too  theoretical."  Seasons 
given  for  going  outside  the  firm  for  faculty  were: 
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1.  Acceptance  of  the  instructors  as  experts  by  the 
participants,  59  firms. 

2.  Providing  an  outside  viewpoint,  17  firms. 

3.  High  quality  of  instruction,  14  finns, 

4.  Verifies  and  supplements  company  instruction,  10 
firms, 

5.  They  are  not  hampered  by  organizational  "red  tape," 
5  firms. 

6.  Presentation  of  new  ideas,  5  firms, 

7.  Company  people  do  not  have  time  to  present  classes, 
2  firms. 

8.  Less  expensive  than  full  time  qualified  instructors, 
2  firms. 

Location. -Programs  developed  by  individuals  and 
groups  outside  the  firms  were  a  major  part  of  the  develop- 
ment programs  for  sixteen  firms  sind  supplemental  for  eighty- 
seven  firms.   Thirteen  firms  held  all  programs  away  from 
company  premises;  fifty-two  held  part  of  the  programs  away, 
Beasons  given  for  off  premises  programs  were  that  the  atmos- 
phere was  more  relaxed,  and  there  developed  moro  association 
between  the  participants  because  they  were  unable  to  go  di- 
rectly back  to  their  v;ork  stations  at  the  end  of  a  session. 

Concepts . -Finally .  the  results  of  a  survey  by  House 
(1965)  provides  "current  thinking  regarding  management  de- 
v6lopaent  in  the  light  of  recent  research  findings."  Al- 
though "management  development  is  still  in  the  stage  of  pre- 
liminary research  and  infancy,"  th3  following  appear  to  be 
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representative  of  the  most  current,  sophistiqated  conclu- 
sions concerning  management  development, 

1.  It  must  be  assumed  that  the  functions  of  management 
are  more  than  trial  and  error. 

2.  It  must  be  recognized  that  development  by  the 
manager  is  self  development.  Even  though  successful 
managers  overcome  barriers  to  their  development  which 
are  inherent  in  the  organization,  the  organization  can 
provide  an  environment  which  contributes  to  the 
manager's  motivation  to  develop. 

3.  It  is  to  be  recognized  that  an  individual  tends  to 
manage  in  the  same  manner  he  is  managed  by  his  own 
superior, 

4.  Management  programs  must  provide  a  clear  under- 
standing of  responsibility,  authority,  and  accounta- 
bility. 

5.  Performance  standards  must  be  based  on  Job  objec- 
tives. Means  of  reaching  the  objectives  and  the  traits 
of  the  individual  manager  are  important  only  to  the 
extent  that  they  affect  the  accomplishment  of  the  ob- 
jectives. 

6.  As  part  of  the  over  all  management  development  pro- 
gram, the  manager-trainee  must  be  provided  with  counsel- 
ing.  This  is  both  important  and  difficult, 

7.  The  adequate  development  program  must  be  continuous. 
There  must  bo  frequent  on-the-job  coaching  and  counsel- 
ing. 

As  a  means  of  summary  the  following  is  offered  as  an 
attempt  to  identify  the  different  trends  in  management  de- 
velopment (Strauss  and  Sayles,  I960,  p.  511). 
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Activity 
Promotion 

Testing 

Perform  sLnce 
eveiluation 


Training 


Early 

Move  picked  few 
quickly  between 
dobs 

Great  emphasis 

Used  by  top 

management 

Compare  one  with 

another 

Traits 

Objective 

Numerical 

Pew 

Off  the  job 
Conducted  by 
staff 

Only  top  manage- 
ment problems 


Now 

Opportunity  for 
everyone 

Less  emphasis 

For  use  by  many 

How  to  do  better 

Behavior 

Subjective 

Feelings 

For  everyone 

Coaching 

Conducted  by 

line 

Problems  at  current 

level  held 


Weaknesses  and  Difficulties  of  Management  Development 

Program  planning 

Preparation. -Newton  (1956)  questions  how  much  thought 
goes  into  many  management  training  programs.  After  study, 
he  is  not  certain  what  factors  are  generally  considered  in 
making  the  final  decision  on  such  critical  factors  as  ma- 
terial to  be  presented  or  personnel  to  be  trained.   Often, 
training  is  introduced  only  after  a  "crisis,"  such  as  a  de- 
crease in  sales,  a  series  of  customer  complaints,  or  a 
breakdown  in  organizational  communication.   Typically,  a 
program  established  on  a  crisis  basis  tends  to  be  short  lived 
and  tends  to  lack  long  run  objectives,   Reilley  and  Muller- 
Thyn  (195^)  warn  that  to  be  effective,  "an  executive 
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development  program  must  be  planned^  instituted,  and  followed 
through  that  it  goes  on  asf  an  integral  part  of  everyday 
operations."  Of  equal  significance  is  the  warning  that 
"executive  development  is  a  long  range  program  -  one  which 
taxes  the  vision  and  determination  of  all  members  of  the  top 
management.  For  years,  benefits  may  seem  intangible.   Re- 
sults may  not  be  seen  quickly  enough;  enthusiasm  may  lag." 

The  organization. -The  challenge  of  Argyris  is  direct. 
"Management  should  consider  shifting  its  emphasis  and 
philosophy  from  executive  development  per  se  toward  the 
development  of  the  total  organization;  more  accurately  toward 
the  process  of  increasing  the  healthy  development  of  the 
total  organization."  This  is  based  on  the  finding  that  many 
firms  "send  people  to  these  programs  to  'unfreeze'  them; 
to  expose  them  to  new  points  of  view,  etc.  This  implies 
that  the  internal  organization  as  it  is  presently  constituted 
freezes  people."  Argyris  asks:   "If  this  is  true,  why  not 
build  a  'defroster'  system  within,  and  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  organization?"  (Argyris,  1959). 

Program  selection. -Taylor  (1959)  finds  a  further 
weakness  in  training  programs  when  management  is  satisfied 
with  a  "packaged  training  program"  copied  from  another 
organization  or  purchased  from  a  commercial  firm.  Manage- 
ment can  "derive  a  sense  of  security  -  even  of  complacency  - 
from  the  feeling  that  they  have  a  management  program,  when. 
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in  reality,  they  don't  even  possess  a  comprehensive  facade. " 
Taylor  even  suggests  an  intended  or  unintended  dishonesty 
in  programs  reported  in  the  literature,   "I  have  read 
numerous  such  accounts  of  programs  with  which  I  happened  to 
he  intimately  familiar.   It  has  amazed  me  at  times  that  the 
programs  described  in  the  article  and  the  program  I  know 
were  one  and  the  same," 

Training  director 

The  training  director  himself  can  be  the  greatest 
cause  of  failure  to  a  training  prograin,   "There  is  probably 
no  occupational  category  in  American  industry  where  in- 
cumbents are  so  completely  lacking  in  the  technical  training 
required  to  discharge  competently  the  responsibility  of 
their  positions  as  management  development. . .some  get  into 
management  development  when  top  management  wants  to  get  them 
out  of  a  management  position  where  'he  can  do  no  further 
harm'"  (Taylor,  1959).  Trainers  also  are  criticized  when 
they  apparently  v/ork  for  personal  prestige  -  they  attempt  to 
be  entertaining  rather  than  instructive  (Roethlisberger, 
1951). 

Training  techniques 

To  Roethlisberger,  the  method  of  presentation  is 
often  no  nore  well  conceived  than  the  method  of  planning. 
Many  of  the  nanogement  training  programs  "raise  'loaded' 
questions,  give  facile  answers,  indulge  in  platitudes. 
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present  principles  that  cannot  be  applied  to  concrete 
situations,  and  discuss  unreal  situations,,,,"  He  sees 
programs  often  limited  in  approach:   "In  many  of  these 
programs  supervisors  are  instructed  in  'why  employees  be- 
have as  employees,*  Very  few  have  much  to  say  as  to  'why 
supervisors  behave  as  supervisors,'"  The  problem  may  be 
related  to  incorrect  basic  assumptions:   "We  apparently  pre- 
fer to  point  our  good  intentions  and  beliefs,  mostly  errone- 
ous, about  an  ideal  supervisor  -  a  little  tin  god  on  wheels  - 
that  never  existed  at  any  place  or  any  time;  a  man  who  is 
always  'objective,'  who  gets  all  the  facts  before  he  acts, 
who  never  loses  his  temper,  who  is  always  courteous  and  kind 
and,  above  all,  fair,  who  treats  people  the  way  he  would 
like  to  be  treated,  who  now  can  tell  an  introvert  from  an 
extrovert,  who  knov;s  about  the  private  lives  of  all  his 
employees  and  just  what  is  troubling  them,  who  now  knows  the 
four  methods  of  resolving  conflict,  while  of  course  at  the 
same  time  he  gets  out  the  work  and  maintains  cost  and 
quality.  What  a  guyl"  (Roethlisberger,  1951). 

Human  relations  programs  generally  are  seen  as  fall- 
ing short  of  the  intended  goals  because  (Roethlisberger, 
1951): 

•  1,  They  are  oriented  more  to  words  and  techniques  than 
to  the  understanding  of  situations, 

2,  They  ignore  the  feelings  end  attitudes  which  super- 
visors bring  to  •■;hese  sessions. 
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3»  They  "misevaluate"  the  complexity  of  the  learning 
process. 

4.  They  substitute  good  intentions  and  "wheezes"  for 
intelligent  reflection  about  experience, 

Stolz  suggests  further  pitfalls  inherent  in  many 
programs  (Stolz,  195^): 

1,  Frequently  the  program  causes  a  "high  tension 
atmosphere"  when  the  material  is  directed  not  toward 
what  the  manager  is  doing,  but  toward  his  next  position. 
Many  tend  to  lose  sight  of  the  present  Job  and  become 
disappointed  if  they  are  not  promptly  promoted. 

2,  Many  programs  are  developed  around  a  group  of  high 
potential  men  who  receive  all  the  attention.   Some  of 
these  individuals  do  not  develop  as  expected,  and  some 
who  are  not  included  in  the  program  become  discouraged 
and  do  not  contribute  their  maximum  to  the  organization 
or  leave. 

3,  Often  a  formal  training  program  places  emphasis  on 
the  company  training  the  man  rather  than  the  man  de- 
veloping himself,   "Study  of  the  careers  of  successful 
executives  shows  the  greatest  development  takes  place 
when  a  man  feels  the  full  weight  of  responsibility  for 
his  job," 

4,  Vhen  emphasis  is  placed  on  procedure,  there  is  a 
tendency  toward  "complacency"  that  everything  is  being 
done.   Top  management  and  trainers  alike  may  become  so 
involved  with  technique  that  they  ignore  the  indi- 
vidual's development, 

"As  a  result,  it  is  not  surprising  that  supervisors 
often  leave  these  meetings  little  changed  except  perhaps 
for  having  acquired  a  slightly  enlarged  vocabulary  and  a 
few  tricks,"  Self -learning  can  be  improved  if  trainers 
"stop  telling  supervisors  how  they  should  behave  and  what 
their  attitudes  should  be,  Ve  have  to  stop  trying  to  change 
their  perflonalitios, , , .Ve  are  no  longer  trying  to  change 
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them;  we  are  giving  them  the  opportunity  to  change  them- 
selves" (Eoethlisberger,  1951).  This  is  best  done  through 
helping  people  recognize  the  feelings  and  attitudes  they 
bring  to  the  sessions  by  asking  "better"  questions  and  being 
better  observers  of  experience. 

"Management's  concern  with  the  problem  [of  training] 
has  been  real,  and  its  effects  have  by  no  means  been  unsuc- 
cessful.  One  cannot  escape  the  impression,  however,  that 
the  individual  frequently  'gets  lost  in  the  machinery'... 
(McGregor,  I960,  p.  192).   One  of  the  most  basic  problems 
of  management  development  may  be  the  point  made  by  Smiddy 
(Harris,  1956).  He  believes  that  the  practice  of  management 
is  ahead  of  the  means  to  teach  it  to  others.   The  techniques 
have  yet  to  be  "codified." 

The  learner 

Whatever  poorly  conceived  procedures  may  be  involved 
with  the  development  of  programs,  the  problem  is  compounded, 
as  seen  by  Smiddy  (1956,  p.  91) »  because  some  managers  go 
into  a  training  session  with  a  "show  me"  attitude,  almost 
defying  the  trainer  to  prove  that  they  should  change  their 
pattern  of  behavior  on  the  job.   This  may  be  explained  in 
part  by  Zalesnick's  (1951)  conclusion  that  the  "typical" 
foremanship  training  program  in  human  relations  and  leader- 
ship is  not  viewed  by  the  participants  as  being  either 
realistic  or  useful.  Such  reactions  by  trainees  has  been 
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observed  by  Surface,   "Examination  of  any  range  of  training 
attempts  would  reveal  a  high  proportion  of  failures. ... [Some 
are  traceable]  to  poor  instruction,  others  to  poor  training 
material,  and  so  on. . . , [It  is  found]  in  a  surprisingly  large 
number  of  instances  the  'saboteur*  would  be  a  phenomenon 
which,,. can  be  called  resistance  to  training."  Program 
content  is  partly  to  blame,  but  there  are  other  reasons. 
In  most  cases,  trainees  have  more  experience  as  managers 
than  do  the  trainers.  From  a  survey  of  one  training  program, 
it  was  found  that  participants  perceived  themselves  as 
"capable  foremen,"  therefore,  each  lesson  presented  in  class 
"constituted  a  threat  to  his  picture  of  himself.   He  defended 
himself  against  the  threat  by  criticizing  the  training  pro- 
gram..." (Surface,  195^). 

Surface  quotes  a  discussion  between  two  participants 
as  an  example  of  the  reactions  to  a  training  program.  Each 
had  Just  attended  a  different  morning  session  and  were  pre- 
paring for  afternoon  classes. 

Joe:  Sam,  what  did  you  have  in  class  today? 

Sam:   The  subject  was  how  to  treat  the  union  steward. 

Joe:  How  should  you  treat  him? 

Sam:  Be  nice  to  him, 

Joe:  Oh.   (Pause)  Well,  we  had  time  study.   You 
won't  mind  it  so  much. 

Saa:  I  wish  I  could  say  the  same  for  you. 

In  analyzing  resistance,  the  author  presents  these 
conclusions: 


1.  Hesistance  is  not  due  to  a  single  event,  but  to  a 
series  of  events.   Attitudes  have  developed  over  a 
period  of  time.   Therefore,  it  cannot  he  expected  that 
resistsuice  will  suddenly  vanish  with  an  improved  pro- 
gram or  approach. 

2,  Attitude  toward  training  is  not  discrete,  but  is 
interrelated  with  the  manager's  attitudes  toward  his 
superiors,  staff  personnel,  the  organization  as  a  whole, 
etc. 

Finally,  Surface  suggests  that  the  foreman  "would 
agree  that  he  should  continually  seek  to  improve,  but  he 
would  go  along  with  new  training  programs  more  readily  if  he 
did  not  feel  that  management  expected  them  to  make  him  per- 
fect." 

'^Evidence  indicates  that  when  training  is  not  compat- 
ible with  the  individual's  personality,  it  is,  in  one  form 
or  another,  rejected"  (Miller,  196^).   Training  must  con- 
sider the  participant's  motivations,  aspirations,  ajoxieties, 
attitudes,  and  values.   "One  of  the  gross  failures  of  many 
leadership  training  programs  is  their  almost  exclusive 
concentration  on  either  the  group  process  or  a  particular 
theoretical  orientation  to  leadership.   After  examining  such 
programs,  one  is  left  with  the  feeling  that  the  manager  is 
expected  to  conform  to  the  needs  of  the  program  rather  than 
the  program  conforming  to  the  needs  of  the  manager"  (Miller, 
1964),  This  could  explain  the  conclusion  drawn  by  Mann 
(1957)  that  the  majority  of  training  programs  tend  not  to 
succeed  in  helping  managers  change  their  attitudes,  behavior, 
or  leadership  philosophies. 


Belating  training  to  the  .job 

In  a  more  recent  analysis,  Schein  (1963)  found  that 
"one  of  the  consistently  puzzling  phenomena"  of  management 
development  programs  has  been  the  failure  of  trainees  to 
hold  to  the  insights  and  attitude  changes  obtained  in  train- 
ing.  This  is  seen  as  resulting  from  the  fact  that  even 
though  new  knov/ledge  and  skills  have  been  learned  in  the 
classroom,  the  perceptions  the  participants  have  about  what 
they  believe  the  superior  expects  of  them  tends  to  have  a 
greater  impact  on  their  performance  on  the  Job.   If  it  is 
perceived  that  the  superior  expects  performance  other  than 
that  learned  in  the  class  situation,  the  choice  of  behavior 
will  be  in  favor  of  the  superior's  expectations,  not  as  the 
trainer  intended.  Eoethlisberger  (1951)  believes  many  pro- 
grams are  unrealistic:   "Most  of  them  tell  the  supervisor 
how  he  is  to  behave, .. [but]  when  the  trainee  goes  back  to 
the  shop  or  office,  he  is  under  particular  pressures,  both 
internal  and  external,  v/hich  determines  his  behavior  there 
far  more  than  anything  which  has  gone  on  in  the  training 
meetings."  It  is  believed  people  will  attempt  to  charts e 
behavior  only  if  the  organization  rev/ards  the  change  -  re- 
wards initiative  and  grov;th.   The  most  direct  and  immediate 
rewards  typically  come  from  the  individual's  immediate 
superior. 

In  support  of  the  contention  that  the  participants' 
superiors  do  not  always  endorse  the  "democratic"  form  of 
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leadership  most  advocated  in  management  training  programs, 
Jasinski  (1956)  quotes  written  observations  hj   the  trainees' 
superiors  to  indicate  what  the  superiors  consider  to  be  good 
performance: 

"Very  aggressive  and  controls  employees  well." 

"More  forcefulness  required  to  increase  the  efficiency 
of  the  operators," 

"He  is  lax  in  controlling  his  people." 

Prom  these  comments,  Jasinski  (1956)  concludes: 
"There  was  a  discrepancy  between  what  one  management  repre- 
sentative [the  trainer]  preached  and  what  other  representa- 
tives [general  foremen  and  superintendants]  practiced."  As 
one  of  the  trainees  expressed  it,  "In  foremen  training  we're 
taught  the  kid-gloves  approach,  but  on  the  Job  your  boss  says 
the  opposite," 

Even  a  program  which  is  able  to  change  behavior  in 
the  intended  direction  runs  the  risk  of  being  based  on  un- 
sound goals.  As  Greenwalt  (1959,  p.  55)  states:   "Too  much 
codification  in  training  procedures  often  results  in  per- 
petuating facsimiles  and  freezing  rigid  patterns  of  thought. 
Thorough  training  is  obviously  a  necessity,  but  it  must 
always  be  remembered  that  organizations  do  not  make  men  - 
men  make  organizations," 

Although  Jasinski  (1956)  finds  that  with  proper  sup- 
port, subordinate  loaders  will  comply  to  the  form  of  leader- 
ship their  superiors  prescribe,  Guest  (1956)  cautions  that 
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even  though  training  may  be  valid  and  useful,  many  managers 
are  so  busy  handling  production  problems  they  may  not  find 
time  to  think  of  or  use  what  was  learned  in  training. 

Unintended  consequences 

An  extremely  frank  discussion  is  provided  by  Sykes 
(1962)  of  the  disastrous  consequences  of  one  management 
training  program.  During  the  course  of  the  sessions,  lower- 
management  trainees  became  much  more  aware  of  the  inadequa- 
cies of  their  superiors  than  they  had  been  previously.   This 
resulted  in  a  great  deal  of  discontent  and  an  almost  immedi- 
ate increase  in  turnover  by  this  management  group.   These 
negative  consequences  occurred  even  in  the  face  of  definite 
improvements  in  working  conditions.   In  the  training  sessions 
the  "supervisors  became  very  excited  and  indignant  during 
the  discussion  on  the  company  and  its  faults,  and  the  group 
discussions  were  made  in  an  atmosphere  of  considerable  ex- 
citement, with  the  men  shouting  and  denouncing  the  senior 
management  of  the  company."  Before  the  course  began,  "the 
senior  management  had  met  the  supervisors'  'expectations'  of 
the  role  of  senior  management  and  there  was  no  serious  dis- 
content among  the  supervisors, .. ,The  consultant  was  success- 
ful in  creating  such  changes  in  the  supervisors  but  not  in 
the  senior  management  with  the  result  that  after  the  course 
the  supervisors  held  a  perception  and  expectations  of  the 
role  of  aanagement  which  conflicted,  with  those  held  by  the 
senior  management," 
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Davey  has  identified  what  he  believes  to  be  the  major 
contributing  factors  to  a  breakdown  in  the  effectiveness  of 
training  (Davey,  195^): 

1,  Training  directors  receive  pressure  from  within  and 
from  outside  the  organization.   Usually  they  are  not 
given  adequate  tine  to  design  and  implement  a  successful 
program. 

2,  There  is  a  general  tendency  to  "spoon  feed"  trainees 
through  lectures  and  conferences,  thus  overlooking 
learning  fundamentals. 

3,  Specific  programs  are  used  ignoring  broad  basic 
approaches. 

4,  Training  equipment  is  misused  by  depending  too  much 
on  them.   Training  aids  are  only  "aids." 

5,  Often  the  wrong  people  are  trained  or  are  inappropri- 
ately placed  in  certain  programs, 

6,  Lack  of  top  management  participation, 

7,  Short  sighted  training  goals, 

Bennett  (1957)  provides  further  causes  of  failure: 

1,  An  insincerity  of  purpose  as  presented  by  top 
management. 

2,  A  "take-it-or-leave-it"  attitude  by  top  management 
when  introducing  the  program  to  lower  management. 

5.   An  insistence  on  the  part  of  top  management  for  a 
proof  of  the  "payout"  from  the  program. 

^.  A  failure  to  provide  continued  organization  plan- 
ning for  training. 

5.   An  organization  philosophy  in  practice  which  is 
"out  of  phase"  with  the  philosophy  of  those  conducting 
.  the  training. 
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Summary 

Scheln  provides  a  list  of  forces  which  can  block  or 
encourage  grouth  In  development  programs,   (A  similar  list 
of  blocV:3  is  provided  by  Jasinskl  (1957).) 
Blocks  to  growthr 

1.  Personal  forces: 

a.  Fear  of  change  and  the  unknown. 

b.  Commitment  to  one's  own  self  image, 

(1)  Difficulty  of  accepting  an  inadequate  self, 

(2)  Resistance  to  being  wrong, 

2.  Interpersonal  forces: 

a.  Unwillingness  of  others  to  accept  change  in 
the  Individual. 

b.  Lack  of  data  available  to  the  Individual  as 
to  how  others  perceive  him, 

c.  Unwlllingnoss  of  others  to  accept  change  in 
the  individual  that  does  not  fit  their  expecta- 
tions of  him. 

d.  Fear  by  the  individual  of  peer  group  rejec- 
tion if  his  change  is  seen  by  thorn  as  an  attempt 
to  gain  an  advantage  over  them. 

3.  Organizational  forces: 

a.  Failure  of  the  organization  to  reward  growth 
demonstrated  by  the  individual. 

b.  The  authority  of  the  superior  over  the 
career  of  the  individual. 

c.  Control  systems  which  tend  to  create  depen- 
dency and  insecurity  in  the  members  of  the 
organization. 

d.  Destructive  ccsmpetition  between  members  as 
a  result  of  specialization  and  empire  building. 

Forces  to  growthr 

1,   Personal  forces: 

a,  A  basic  need  felt  by  people  for  growth, 

b,  A  reccg  Ition  and  sense  of  inadequacy  felt 
by  tha  individual. 

c,  A  desire  by  the  individual  to  please  those 
perceived  desiring  the  individual  to  change. 
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2,  Interpersonal  forces: 

a.  Pressure  from  superiors  and  others  to  change, 

b.  Performance  appraisals,  coaching,  ajid 
counseling  directed  toward  change. 

3.  Organizational  forces: 

a.  Organizational  rewaxds  for  changing, 

b.  Support  for  efforts  hj   the  individual  aimed 
at  self  development. 

c.  Organization  sponsored  and  endorsed  training 
and  development  programs. 


CHAPTER  XII 
MANAGEMENT  DEVHLOPMENT:   IDENTIFICATION  AND  EVALUATION 
Search  for  the  Ideal  Program 

Need  for  planning 

Yoder  provides  observations  which  are  generally 
representative  of  most  writers  concerned  with  management 
development.   He  has  concluded,  after  study  of  existing 
training  programs,  that  no  "standard"  policy  on  training 
can  be  specifically  identified. 

Perhaps  more  important  than  any  other  factor  is  that 
there  must  be  an  insistence  or  recognition  by  the  entire 
management  group  of  its  responsibility  for  training  sub- 
ordinates.  Training  should  be  undertaken  only  when  adequate 
study  has  identified  the  need  for  training.   Although  actual 
training  may  be  given  by  management  personnel,  over  all 
planning  and  direction  requires  professional  competence.   It 
is  to  be  recognized  that  "effective  training  is  seldom 
cheap,"  Finally,  to  repeat,  "the  decision  to  train  cannot 
be  effective  without  a  decision  on  the  part  of  the  employee 
to  be  trained"  (Yoder,  1956,  p.  283).   This  latter  goal  is 
best  accomplished  when  the  trainee  takes  part  in  determining 
his  own  training  noeds  (Bellov/s,  1959).  ■ 
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A  BUf^ROsted  outline  of  procedure 

An  earlier  statement  still  appears  to  "be  consistent 
with  more  recent  thinking  and  provides  a  rather  comprehensive 
outline  for  guidance  in  developing  and  implementing  a  manage- 
ment development  program.   "This  composite  picture  does  not 
represent  any  one  company.   It  includes  the  best  features  of 
many  different  programs  we  studied.... A  few  companies  came 
close  to  having  all  these  features,  hut  they  have  been 
operating  in  high  gear  for  five  to  seven  years.  Establish- 
ing a  program  is  a  slovr,  difficult  process.   If  you  want  a 
quick,  easy  method,  don't  start  I   This  composite  is  admit- 
tedly ideal^..."  (Rowland,  1952): 

Top  Management's  Role: 

1.  Top  management  must  be  interested  in  the  pro- 
gram and  give  it  budget  support. 

•    2.   Top  management  must  actively  participate  in  the 
design,  conduct,  and  evaluation  of  the  program. 

5»   Top  management  must  take  part  as  trainees  in 
the  development  program  along  with  the  lower  levels 
of  management.   It  is  encouraged  that  top  manage- 
ment receive  the  training  before  any  of  the  lower 
level  managers. 

Responsibility  for  the  program: 

1.  Responsibility  rests  on  line  management. 

2,  The  training  staff  provides  assistance  to  the 
line. 

Steiff  Organization: 

1,   The  senior  member  of  the  training  staff  should 
be  either  a  successful  line  manager  or  a  professional- 
ly trained  specialist.   To  develop  the  necessary 
combinations  of  skills  often  requires  a  training  team. 
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^Emphasis  added, 
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2.  The  senior  training  member  should  be  selected  on 
the  basis  of  his  organizational  ability,  his  ability 
to  sell  others,  and  his  knowledge  of  management  prob- 
lems. 

3,  One  or  more  members  of  the  training  teajn  should 
be  professionally  trained  in  psychology,  education, 
and/or  other  of  the  behavioral  sciences.   "Naturally, 
such  individuals  are  somewhat  rare!" 

^,   The  staff  provides  assistance  for: 

a.  Research  of  management  problems. 

b.  Design  of  a  variety  of  management  tools. 

c.  Developing  in  managers  the  skills  to  use 
these  tools, 

5.   In  that  the  training  staff  is  usually  small, 
frequent  use  can  be  made  of  outside  sources. 

Program  Planning: 

1.  Research  must  be  conducted  to  determine  training 
needed, 

2,  A  determination  must  be  made  of  organizational 
and  individual  assets  and  liabilities. 


3.   For  a  balanced  approach,  a  coordinated  attack 
on  a  variety  of  problems  will  be  required, 

^,   The  emphasis  on  course  content  must  be  directed 
toward  current  problems,  not  toward  some  precon- 
ceived idea  of  what  should  be  in  a  program. 

Program  in  action: 

1,  For  simplifying  classroom  instruction,  a  mini- 
mum number  of  classrooms  and  instructors  should  be 
used  at  any  one  time, 

2,  Line  management  must  support  classroom  programs 
in  day-to-day  on-the-job  activities  with  their  sub- 
ordinate majaagers. 

3,  The  program  (for  various  reasons,  not  all  writers 
in  the  field  would  accept  the  following  crieteria 
without  qualification): 

a.  Held  biweekly.   Twenty  members  to  a  class. 
Both  vertical  (superiors  and  their  subordinates) 
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and  horizontal  (peer  groups  -  managers  of  equal 
rank)  membership  is  desirable.   The  class  leader 
should  be  a  member  of  line  management, 
,  b.   Results  of  class  progress  should  be  reported 
to  top  management. 

c.   The  training  programs  should  be  supplemented 
with  quarterly  information  meetings  to  improve 
communication, 

^»      "Other  likely  activities": 

a.  A  review  of  trainee  performance  on-the-job, 

b.  Short  courses  for  those  managers  with 
specific  shortcomings, 

c.  Professional  counseling  could  be  provided 
for  managers  who  chose  to  participate  on  a 
voluntary  basis. 

d.  Training  should  be  provided  on  a  continuous 
basis. 

In  addition  to  specific  training,  the  following  "modern 
management  tools"  should  be  applied  at  the  same  time: 

1,  Job  descriptions, 

2,  Structured  selection  interviews, 
5,   Patterned  coaching  interviews, 

4,  Conference  leadership  skills, 

5.  Performance  evaluation, 

6,  Employee  and  management  attitude  surveys, 

7.  Evaluation  of  the  manager's  potential, 

8,  Fair  and  equitable  compensation  plan, 

9.  Job  rotation  and  special  assignments  for  selected 
managers, 

10.  Regularly  scheduled  procedures  for  communication. 

Program  Evaluation: 

1,  Conducted  quarterly  to  evaluate  how  adequately 
the  oanagement  development  program  is  fulfilling  the 
needs  of  the  organization. 
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2.   Reports  of  the  evaluation,  along  with  recommenda- 
tions for  redesign  and  improvement  of  the  program, 
are  forwarded  to  top  management, 

« 
Determining  Training  Needs 

Lack  of  adequate  guidance 

Newton  has  found  in  a  review  that  "despite  the 
importance  of  the  subject,  not  a  great  deal  of  specialized 
literature  exists  which  deals  with  the  problems  of  how  to 
determine  training  needs"  (Newton,  1956).   This  conclusion 
is  agreed  to  by  Jackson  and  HacKinney  (1959). 

This  general  neglect  is  seen  as  arising  from  the 
assumption  on  the  part  of  top  management  that  needs  for 
training  are  easily  identified,  and  the  assumption  that 
management  problems  are  specific  rather  than  general  so  that 
specific  rather  than  general  instruction  is  required. 
Writers  take  exception  to  both  assumptions. 

Reasons  for  training 

Jackson  and  MacKinney  (1959)  have  identified  three 
major  reasons  why  firms  decide  to  conduct  management  train- 
ing. 

^«   Emotional:   This  includes  such  factors  as  "keeping 
up  with  the  Jones , "  hard  sell  approaches  by  people 
within  and  outside  the  organization  who  are  promoting 
.  management  training,  habit,  and  ego  involvement  of 
managers  who  are   making  the  final  decision  to  train, 

2.   Rational;   This  includes  opinion  polls,  interviews, 
and  group  cCTscussions  with  the  future  participants  in  an 
attempt  to  learn  what  the  managers  themselves  believe 
they  need  for  development. 
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3.   Eaplrical;   This  includes  performance  evaluation, 
group  criteria  to  divide  prospective  trainees  into  good 
and  poor  performers  for  the  purpose  of  training,  Job 
analysis,  questionnaires,  psychological  tests,  and 
ratings  by  superiors. 

Of  the  three  categories,  the  authors  suggest  that 
emotional  methods  be  avoided  entirely,  the  rational  methods 
be  used  for  preliminary  analysis,  and  the  empirical  methods 
be  used  as  the  final  basis  for  deciding  who  and  what  to 
teach.   There  is  a  problem  in  this,  however.   The  empirical 
methods  "seem  to  be  the  most  dependable,  although  we  do  not 
know  enough  about  them  to  say  which  one  is  best.   Moreover, 
we  are  not  likely  to  know  until  we  have  many  more  facts  at 
our  disposal  than  a  review  of  the  literature  disclosed  to 
date"  (Jackson  and  MacKinney,  1959). 

Identifying  needs  for  training 

The  U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission  suggests  that  the 
most  effective  method  of  determining  training  needs  is  to 
find  what  are  "problems"  in  existence  in  the  organization. 
Problems  are  defined  as  "things  that  go  wrong  or  are  undone 
in  an  organization,  that  become  barriers  to  successful 
achievement  of  an  organization's  goals,"  Probleas  may  be 
brought  about  due  to  excessive  costs,  waste,  public  dissatis- 
faction, internal  friction  and  dissatisfaction,  "buckpassing,' 
and  employee  grievances.   The  problems,  in  turn,  create 
needs,  that  is,  "things  that  have  to  be  learned,  or  done,  or 
changed  in  order  to  overcome  problems"  (USCSC,  1956 i  P»  18). 
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To  accurately  define  problems,  actual  performance 
should  be  compared  to  formal  policies,  work  goals,  plans, 
intended  flow  of  work  and  work  methods,  employee  assign- 
ments, and  scheduled  production.   These  are  found  through 
interviews  and  questionnaires  directed  to  managers  at  all 
levels  in  the  organization  and  to  non-managerial  personnel. 

Before  beginning  training,  three  kinds  of  analysis 
are  suggested  to  define  aspects  of  program  content  (Bass 
and  Vaughan,  1964,  pp.  71-7/4.) : 

1,   Organizational  analysis;   This  involves  a  study  of 
the  entire  organization  to  include  objectives,  resources, 
allocation  of  resources  in  meeting  objectives,  and  the 
total  socio-economic-technological  environment. 

a.  Obtain  clear  understanding  of  organizational 
goals,  including  short  and  long  run  specific  goals 
for  each  component  of  the  organization.   Because  an 
organization  is  more  or  less  faced  with  constant 
change,  there  is  need  to  review  regularly.   "One  of 
the  major  limiting  factors  of  management  development 
programs  has  been  the  seeming  inability  to  translate 
general  objectives  into  more  detailed  and  specific 
targets. . .due  in  large  part  to  the  lack  of  hard 
knov/ledge  about  the  elements  of  effective  managerial 
behavior. " 

b.  Inventory  of  organization  human  resources  and 
physical  facilities. 

c.  The  orgaaiization  should  be  exaouined  as  a  social 
organization  operating  in  a  distinct  social,  economic, 
and  political  environment.   This  climate  is  a  re- 
flection of  attitudes  of  its  members  toward  their 
work,  superiors,  procedures,  goals,  and  membership. 
These  attitudes  "are  learned;  they  are  a  product  of 
the  members*  experiences  both  within  and  outside  the 
work  environment. .. ,A  management  development  program 
may  be  designed  to  effect  certain  changes  in  the 
organizational  climate;  hovever,  it  should  be  recog- 
nized... that  the  organizational  climate  will  deter- 
mine to  a  large  degree  the  success  of  the  development 
program  and  any  projected  change." 
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2.  Operations  analysis :   This  involves  study  of  specific 
mcuiagerial  positions  to  define  content  of  the  management 
development  programs.   Data  must  be  collected  concerning 
the  m^anagement  job  and  its  purpose,  its  tasks,  how  the 
tasks  are  performed,  and  the  behavior  (skills,  knowledge, 
attitudes)  required.   The  elements  become  more  difficult 
to  identify  and  measure  the  higher  one  goes  in  the 
organization. 

3.  Man  analysis;   This  refers  to  the  analysis  of  the 
individual  in  the  particular  management  job.   Questions 
to  be  answered  concern  how  well  he  is  carrying  out  the 
job  assigned,  whether  he  is  developing,  and  his  know- 
ledge, attitudes,  and  skills.   Measurements  may  be  made 
through  objective  records  of  job  performance,  devised 
situational  measures,  and  observational  measures. 

In  addition  to  the  three  areas  of  analysis  listed 
above,  additional  questions  need  to  be  answered,  such  as: 
costs  of  training,  availability  of  "expert"  trainers,  extent 
to  which  managers  csja  be  excused  from  their  jobs  from  train- 
ing, and  the  availability  of  training  facilities. 

Developing  course  content 

After  the  surveys  are  conducted,  the  next  suggested 
step  is  to  provide  the  manager-trainees  with  an  opportunity 
to  participate  in  the  development  of  a  list  of  their  own 
needs  and  to  indicate  the  content  they  desire  in  a  program. 
Small  discussion  groups  may  be  used  for  this  purpose.  This 
technique  is  suggested  only  after  the  participants  have  al- 
ready been  through  a  basic  supervisory  training  course. 
After  the  perceived  needs  are  identified,  they  are  sorted 
and  grouped  into  related  categories,  and  are  classified  into 
specific  training  objectives  to  meet  these  needs.  Content 
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information  for  the  course  is  obtained  by  Job  analysis, 
reference  materials,  use  of  specialists,  etc.   Methods  of 
training  should  be  selected  on  the  basis  of  what  is  most 
appropriate  to  the  content  of  the  course  and  the  needs  of 
the  learner.   Finally,  a  course  outline  is  developed  (USCSC, 
p.  57).   The  basic  suggestions  for  program  preparation 
provided  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  have  been  endorsed 
over  a  number  of  years.   (For  example,  see  Dietz,  IS'*-^; 
Reilley  and  Muller-Thyn,  195^^-;  and  Scholtz,  196^). 

Evaluation  of  Management  Development 

Management  appraisal 

Appraisal  of  managers  for  selection  and  promotion  has 
created  much  discussion  but  not  complete  agreement.   At  one 
time,  it  was  believed  that  the  use  of  individual  traits 
might  be  the  most  meaningful  criteria.   In  actual  practice, 
however,  it  has  been  found  that  successful  managers  may 
possess  a  variety  of  traits,  none  of  which  may  be  consistent 
for  all  managers.  Traits  that  appear  to  aid  in  success  in 
one  organization  do  not  necessarily  prove  helpful  in  an- 
other; traits  in  one  management  position  may  not  carry  over 
to  another.  Even  though  there  are  those  who  side  with  the 
trait  theorists,  such  evaluation  appears  to  be  lacking  in 
popularity  or  substantiation  (Stolz,  1958). 
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"Hesults"  are  the  major  basis  of  evaluation  today. 
For  example:   "An  executive's  past  and  present  performance 
is  the  most  reliable  key  to  his  future  perf ormance. . . . [The] 
executive  characteristics  appraised  in  development  programs  - 
leadership,  initiative,  dependability,  judgment,  getting 
along  with  people,  ambition,  and  so  on  -  do  not  necessairily 
measure  a  man's  effectiveness  on  the  Job,   Indeed,  all  too 
often  judgments  of  performance  under  such  plans  reflect 
what  is  thought  of  the  man  rather  than  what  he  does"  (Patton, 
I960).   Quantity  of  work,  as  for  sales,  output,  scrap  rate, 
and  subordinate  absenteeism,  can  be  observed,  measured,  and 
understood.   Quality  of  work  may  be  more  important  than  the 
quantity,  but  such  measures  are  seen  by  Patton  as  being 
either  difficult  or  even  impossible  to  measure.   Stolz 
(1958)  agrees:   the  "'pay  off  on  any  program  is  qualitative 
rather  than  quantitative,  and  both  the  costs  and  benefits 
are  frequently  indirect.   [However,]  the  judgment  is  not  an 
easy  one,  for  the  issues  are  complex," 

Lack  of  adequate  guidance 

The  observation  by  Glnsburg  (1955)  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  provide  concrete  answers  regarding  the  effectiveness 
of  management  development,  is  apparently  shared  by  many  as 
is. seen  in  the  statement  by  Moon  and  Harioon  (1958)5   "re- 
markably few  evaluation  studies  have  been  reported,  con- 
sidering the  numerous  programs  now  underway."  The  lack  of 
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reports  on  attempts  to  evaluate  management  training  programs 
has  been  concluded  in  a  number  of  surveys  of  the  literature 
(Adjutant  General's  Office,  1952;  Castle,  1952;  French, 
1953;  USCSC,  1956).   Strauss  and  Sayles  (I960)  indicate 
that  they  have  found  only  one  study  in  the  literature  pro- 
viding a  measure  of  the  effectiveness  of  training  in  re- 
lation to  costs.   Even  that  study  (Likert,  1958),  however, 
provides  only  vague  data  and  the  results  are  not  conclusive. 
In  a  more  recent  survey,  Schoeller  and  Feinberg  (1963)  have 
found  that  although  some  firms  have  become  "virtual  col- 
leges," the  training  programs  rarely  contain  any  measures 
before,  during,  or  after  the  course  to  determine  either  what 
the  participants  have  learned  or  how  the  instruction  has 
been  applied  on  the  job. 

Evaluation  criteria 

Requirements . -Bass  and  Vaughan  indicate  that  the 
major  problems  related  to  the  evaluation  of  a  training 
program  are  (p.  78): 

1,  Determining  whether  training  has  resulted  in  be- 
havior modification. 

2.  Determining  whether  training  has  any  relation  to 
the  achieving  of  organization  goals. 

For  evaluation,  criteria  to  judge  training  results 
should  be  on  as  an  objective  basis  as  possible  and  should 
be  practical  to  implement.  It  mus"*;  be  "a  vigorous  procedure 
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which  uses  all  the  available  relevant  resources  and  experi- 
mental techniques"  (Bass  and  Vaughan,  p.  78). 

Logically,  the  "objective  [of  evaluation]  is  to 
determine  how  well  the  training  Job  has  been  done  in  terms 
of  the  needs  of  the  supervisors  and  the  organization,  and 
the  resources  available  to  meet  these  needs"  (USCSC,  1956, 
p.  95).   Buchanan  (1955)  observes  that  the  "criterion  prob- 
lem, ,  .becomes  that  of  developing  measures  which  either  are 
directly  related  or  can  be  shown  to  be  indirectly  related 
to  changes  in  organizational  effectiveness."  In  general 
"our  evaluation  results  are  estimates  only  and  should  be 
Judged  accordingly"  (USCSC,  1956,  p.  95). 

Basis  for  measurement .-For  evaluation  of  a  training 
program  as  a  whole,  the  following  questions  are  recommended 
(Buchanan,  1955):. 

1,  Were  the  goals  of  the  program  clear? 

2,  Were  the  changes  which  the  program  attempted  to 
effect  in  the  participants'  behavior  determined  from 
a  valid  analysis  of  the  needs  of  the  organization? 

3,  Were  the  modes  of  behavior  and  the  points  of  view 
learned  in  the  program  consistent  with  what  the 
participants  learn  through  their  daily  contacts  with 
their  superiors  and  consistent  with  management  policy? 

^.  Vas  consideration  given  to  the  need  for  dividing 
over  all  goals  into  subgoals?  Vas  the  sequence  for 
accomplishing  subgoals  a  valid  one? 

5.  How  well  was  it  determined  that  the  training  design 
of  each  phase  of  the  program  was  the  best  one  in  terms 
of  potential  effectiveness,  ccst,  time,  etc.,  for 
acconplishing  the  subgoeJLs? 
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6,  Were  predictions  concerning  what  would  happen  in 
training  sessions  made  on  the  basis  of  what  research 
has  shown  would  happen  if  learning  occurs,  and  were 
these  predictions  checked  with  what  actually  did 
happen? 

7,  Did  the  training  staff  leeirh  from  its  own  experi- 
ence? Mistakes  can  be  expected;  repetition  of  mis- 
takes are  "not  ordinarily  excusable." 

8,  Did  the  program  design  include  methods  for  helping 
supervisors  apply  on-the-job  what  they  learned? 

To  accomplish  these  ends,  the  following  are  criteria 
for  an  adequate  evaluation  of  a  training  program  (Kirkpatrick, 
I960) : 

1.  Systematic  appraisal:   The  most  important  element 
is  a  before  and  after  training  appraisal  of  the  manager 
on  the  Job, 

2.  Appraisal  should  be  made  by:   The  trainee,  his 
superior,  his  subordinates,  and  his  peers. 

3.  Statistical  analysis:   Results  can  be  truly  mean- 
ingful only  to  the  extent  that  the  before  and  after 
measures  of  change  are  verified  statistically, 

^.  Post  training  appraisal:  In  addition  to  the  after 
training  measures,  a  subsequent  measure  should  be  made 
"three  or  more  months"  after  training  to  determine  the 
amount  of  subsequent  development  and  carry  over. 

5.  There  should  be  a  control  group  whose  members  do 
not  receive  training  so  that  their  performance  can  be 
compared  to  that  of  those  receiving  the  training. 

Related  to  point  number  5»  Buchanan  (1955) »  while 
accepting  the  importance  of  control  groups,  points  out  that 
"in  most  organizations  it  is  practically  impossible  to  ob- 
tain groups  which  can  be  matched  in  such  a  manner  that  all 
factors  other  than  the  incidence  of  training  can  be  control- 
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led."  While  the  measurements  of  training  "should  be  as 
rigorous  as  the  situation  permits. .. [the]  evaluation  which 
fails  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  ideal  experimental 
design  can  still  be  meaningful."  For  any  type  of  organi- 
zational analysis,  Etzioni  (19&0)  warns  that  measurement 
tools  or  models  can  be  "stereotypes"  and,  thereby,  will  show 
"only  what  the  model  will  permit."  The  "good"  model  should 
differentiate  between  the  "real"  and  the  "ideal." 

Problem  study. -To  design  and  conduct  a  research  study, 
the  following  steps  are  recommended  (USCSC,  p.  96): 

1.  Identify  the  problem  to  study, 

2.  Identify  and  isolate  the  variables  to  be  examined, 
such  as  the  amount  of  training  received,  the  accident 
rate,  or  turnover. 

3.  Construction  and  pretesting  the  measurement  instru- 
ment. 

4.  Selection  of  the  groups  to  study. 

5.  Taking  the  measurements, 

6.  Develop  standards  of  performance. 

7.  Study  the  total  setting  of  the  organization. 

8.  Collect  and  organize  the  data. 

9.  Analyze  and  interpret  the  results. 

Learner  classroom  progress. -The  following  guide  is 
foj'  the  evaluation  of  the  participants'  progress  during  the 
courso  of  the  training  program.   The  goal  of  training  is 
for  increased  knowledge,  increared  skills,  changes  in 
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expressed  attitudes,  indications  of  interest,  the  degree  of 
participation,  and  the  acceptance  of  the  training  program 
itself.   In  general,  this  is  found  by  (USCSC,  p.  100): 

1.  Equivalent  forms  of  the  same  test  before  and  after 
training. 

2.  End-of-course  information  test  based  on  course 
content  material, 

5.  Before  and  after  attitude  questionnaire. 

^.  Participant's  appraisal  questionnaire, 

5.  Participant's  attendance  record. 

6.  Amount  of  participant  participation. 

7.  Ertent  to  which  trainees  bring  questions  and  prob- 
lems to  the  class  or  to  the  trainers  outside  class, 

8.  Heports  to  the  training  group  by  a  trainee  observer 
as  to  the  group's  effectiveness. 

9.  Reports  prepared  by  the  training  officer. 

10,  Eeports  prepared  by  outside  observers, 

11,  Interviews  with  the  trainees'  superiors  to  learn  of 
any  on-the-job  behavior  changes, 

12,  Direct  follow  up  observation, 

13,  Comments  made  by  the  trainees. 

Learner  on-the-job  progress. -It  is  of  primary  impor- 
tance that  appraisal  be  made  of  the  effects  of  the  training 
sessions  in  modifying  the  participant's  behavior  on-the-job. 
The  major  items  to  observe  are  the  transfer  of  instruction 
in  terms  of  changed  behavior  from  the  classroom  to  the  job, 
and  changed  attitudes.   In  terms  of  these  changes,  it  is 
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also  important  to  know  their  extent  axid  duration.   These 
results  may  bo  measured  by: 

1,  Asking  the  trainees  about  their  own  behavior  and 
attitude. 

2.  Surveying  the  trainees  by  questionnaires  periodi- 
cailly  after  training. 

5.   Interviews  or  questionnaires  to  obtain  concrete 
illustration  of  behavior  or  attitude  changes. 

^,   Attitude  surveys, 

5.  Ask  the  participant  his  evaluation  of  his  own  change, 

6.  Ask  the  participant's  superior  about  his  change. 

7.  Conduct  post  training  meetings  with  the  trainees  to 
review  their  progress. 

8.  Conduct  observations  on-the-job. 

9.  Review  records  for  such  information  as  turnover, 
grievances,  production,  waste,  customer  complaints, 
training  time  required  for  new  employees,  etc, 

10,  Compare  merit  ratings  of  those  who  have  received 
training  with  those  who  have  not. 

11,  Job  measurement, 

12,  Performance  standards. 

Organizational  progress, -The  end  result  of  a  total 
development  program  should  be  related  to  its  over  all  impact 
on  the  toted  organization.  Measurements  should  be  directed 
toward  improved  supervisory  force,  improved  interdepartmental 
functioning,  improved  productivity  amd  morale,  improved  com- 
munication, increased  customer  satisfaction,  an  adequate 
reservoir  of  talent  for  promotion  and  expansion  needs.   These 
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factors  can  be  at  least  partially  measured  tj   (USCS,  p. 
102) : 

1.  Management  audit. 

2.  Inspections, 

3.  Survey  by  special  committee. 
^,  Questionnaires, 

5.  Morale  surveys, 

6.  Records. 

7.  Customer  surveys. 

8.  Budgets,  accounting  records,  costs,  production 
records, 

Ltkert  (1958)  has  provided  a  guide  of  appropriate 
areas  of  management  measurement.   Emphasis  is  different 
from  some  of  the  authors  already  noted.   Likert  believes 
that  measures  of  such  factors  as  productivity,  sales, 
profits,  and  percent  of  net  earnings  to  sales  are  "less 
important."  He  suggests  that  managers  "who  are  getting  the 
best  results  are  systematically  deviating  from  this  tradi- 
tional theory  in  the  operating  procedures  which  they  use." 
This  is  not  to  indicate  that  these  managers  are  ignoring 
such  tools  as  cost  accounting:   "quite  to  the  contrary,  they 
use  then.   But  they  use  these  quantitative  tools  in  special 
ways  -  ways  that  achieve  significantly  higher  motivation 
than  is  obtained  by  those  organizations  who  adhere  strictly 
to  the  methods  specified  by  the  traditional  theory  of 
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managenent, "  Likert  suggests  that  "the  kinds  of  variables 
which  are  not  being  measured  in  some  companies  or  for  which 
satisfactory  measuring  instruments  can  be  developed"  are: 

1.  Extent  of  loyalty  to  and  identification  with  the 
organization  and  its  objectives, 

2.  Extent  to  which  members  of  the  organization  at  all 
hierarchical  levels  feel  that  the  organization's  goals 
are  consistent  with  their  own  needs  and  goals  and  that 
the  achievement  of  the  orgauaization' s  goals  will  aid 
them  in  the  achievement  of  their  own. 

3.  Extent  to  which  the  goals  of  subunits  and  of  indi- 
viduals are  of  a  nature  to  enable  the  organization  to 
achieve  its  objectives. 

^,      Level  of  motivation  among  members  of  the  organiza- 
tion with  regard  to  such  variables  as : 

a.  Performance,  including  both  quality  and  quantity 
of  work  done. 

b.  Concern  for  elimination  of  waste  and  reduction 
of  costs. 

c»   Concern  for  improving  product, 
d.   Concern  for  improving  process, 

5.  Degree  of  confidence  and  trust  among  members  of  the 
organization  in  each  other  and  in  the  different  hier- 
archical levels, 

6.  Amount  and  quality  of  teamwork  in  each  unit  of  the 
organization  and  between  units, 

7.  Extent  to  which  people  feel  delegation  is  being 
effectively  achieved, 

8.  Extent  to  which  members  feel  that  their  ideas,  in- 
formation, knowledge  of  processes,  and  experiences  are 
being  used  in  the  decision  msiking  processes  of  the 
organization, 

.  9.   Level  of  competence  and  skill  of  different  groups 
in  the  organization  to  interact  effectively  in  solving 
problems  and  other  tasks. 
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10.  Efficiency  and  adequacy  of  the  comauaication  process 
upward,  downward,  and  sidewise, 

11.  Level  of  leadership  skills  and  abilities  of  super- 
visors and  managers  including  their  basic  philosophy  of 
management  and  orientation  toward  the  processes  of 
leadership. 

12.  Aptitude  scores  of  the  members  of  the  organization 
to  measure  improvement  over  time  of  hiring  practices 
and  improvement  of  the  performance  of  employees  on  the 
Job. 

Cautions. -Likert  (1958)  warns  that  the  "measurement 
of  these  variables  [the  twelve  measuring  instruments  listed 
above]  is  a  complex  process  and  requires  a  high  level  of 
scientific  competence.   It  cannot  be  done  by  an  untrained 
person. ,. ,Nor  can  it  be  done  simply  by  asking  people  questions 
that  have  not  been  pretested  or  by  handing  them  a  ready-made 
questionnaire."  However,  Bolda  and  Lawshe  (1959)  point  out 
that  although  difficulties  associated  with  evaluation  have 
generally  been  great  in  the  area  of  human  relations  train- 
ing, where  criteria  are  both  vaguely  defined  and  unobtain- 
able...the  idea  of  using  inventory  or  test  responses  in 
pre-  and  post-training  situations  has  received  some  atten- 
tion... [and]  have  been  found  favorable." 

Whatever  methods  of  measurement  are  used,  Traxler 
(I960)  suggests  that  v/hile  they  properly  must  be  analytical 
in  nature,  all  measurement  tools  tend  to  be  colored  by 
personal  judgment.   They  all  involve  a  certain  amount  of 
guesswork,  include  some  bias,  and  will  probably  contain  some 
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errors.  For  very  practical  reasons,  h.e  argues  that  the 
measuring  devices  used  should  be  simple,  uniform,  easy  to 
use,  and  easily  understood. 


CHAPTEH  XX 

MANAGHIEITT  DEVELOPMENT  IN  THE  HOSPITAL 

Introduction 

Attention  can  now  be  turned  to  management  development 
as  related  specifically  to  the  hospital.  Discussion  of 
techniques  in  Chapters  XXI  and  XXII  will  indicate  some  of 
the  approaches  used  in  hospitals. 

It  will  "be  noted  that  there  is  a  great  similarity  in 
philosophy  and  approach  between  the  hospital  and  other  types 
of  organizations.   It  is,  nevertheless,  of  considerable 
importance  for  this  analysis  to  be  aware  of  what,  specifi- 
cally, is  being  discussed  in  the  hospital  field. 

Considerations  of  Management  Development 

Definition 

There  is  some  uncertainty,  apparently,  as  to  what 
inservice  training  is.  As  "one  attempts  to  ferret  out 
exactly  what  is  meant  by  'in  service  education'  the  only 
answers  seem  to  be  vague  generalities. . .considerable  con- 
fusion as  to  the  specific  purpose  of  such  a  program, . .more 
confusion  in  defining  its  content,  scope,  and  the  methods 
to  be  used  in  carrying  it  out..."  (Sr.  Mairy  Ann,  1962). 
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Pew  seem  willing  to  take  up  the  challenge.  The  author  quoted, 
after  criticizing  others  for  not  providing  an  adequate  defi- 
nition, -states:   "This  article  will  not  attempt  to  answer 
the  question  posed," 

Accepting  the  statement  that  management  development 
"enhances  the  manager's  abilities  to  cope  with  his  present 
responsibilities,  while  it  may  be  used  to  equip  some  to  take 
on  greater  responsibilities"  (Martin,  196^),  the  following 
definition  by  Hullerman  (1956)  is  appropriate:   Inservice 
training  is  "education  or  training  which  a  hospital  formally 
plans  and  conducts  for  its  permanent  personnel  to  enable  the 
individual  to  do  a  better  Job  of  service  to  the  hospital,,,." 
A  definition  directed  toward  the  philosophy  of  management 
advocated  in  this  presentation  visualizes  inservice  training 
as  "a  well  defined  and  well  developed  system  for  two-way 
communication.   It  is  a  method  whereby  administration  and 
staff  may  reach  a  common  understanding  about  effective  and 
satisfying  Job  performance"  (Simms,  195^). 

Need  for  inservice  training 

"Continuing  education  is  probably  the  most  important 
and  necessary  item  in  the  administrator's  agenda.   Most  new 
administrators,  assistants,  and  business  managers  are  in 
very  responsible  positions,  and  they  must  be  equipped  with 
the  skills  and  insights  to  insure  this  responsibility  suc- 
cessfully.  They  muVi  not  rely  too  heavily  on  the  formal 
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education  but  use  this  as  a  basis,  a  stepping  stone  to  more 
complete  knowledge  and  mastery  of  the  Job"  (Hisle,  1962). 
Whatever  the  education  program  developed,  it  must  be  di- 
rected ultimately  to  one  final  goal:   "The  hospital  is  a 
conglomeration  of  many  professions  and  skills  and  the  forces 
tending  to  keep  it  disorgsjiized  can  only  be  met  by  some 
concentration  on  a  common  goal.   This  goal  of  patient  care 
then  becomes  one  of  the  best  potential  motivations  for 
supervisory,  worker  and  administrative  development"  (Taylor, 
1958) •   The  "best  place  to  set  up  a  training  group  in  super- 
visory techniques  is  the  hospital  itself"  (Ritvo  and  Oram, 
1961).   Other  alternatives,  while  seen  as  being  valuable  on 
a  supplementary  basis,  are  limited  in  what  they  can  contri- 
bute.  Specialty  schools  may  not  have  time  for  effective 
management  training,  and  regional  workshops  do  not  allow  for 
a  setting  that  permits  the  solving  of  real,  personal  prob- 
lems which  require  cooperation  between  departments.   From 
previous  discussion,  it  appears  that  such  an  approach  is 
well  endorsed  by  those  who  have  studied  and  been  concerned 
with  programs  of  management  development. 

The  challenges  of  developing  managerial  personnel  in 
the  hospital  may  be  more  difficult  than  for  many  business 
firms.   This  is  because  "instead  of  placing  supervisors  on 
their  jobs  because  of  proven  ability  and  experience  in  the 
crucial  boss-worker  relationships. , .we  are  necessarily 
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requiring  technical  specialists  with  certain  academic  de- 
grees to  perform  this  function  of  supervision, .. .Our  prohlem 
is  further  complicated  by  the  shortage  of  these  specialists 
to  the  point  that  most  hospitals  do  not  enjoy  a  selection  of 
supervisors,  but  instead  appoint  supervisors  solely  on  the 
basis  of  academic  achievement"  (O'Meara,  1957).   These 
practices  and  restrictions  are  brought  not  only  by  certain 
practical  considerations  within  the  hospital  itself,  but  are 
somewhat  forced  on  the  hospital  by  certain  professional  and 
governmental  controls  through  stajidards,  laws,  regulations, 
and  accrediting  requirements.   The  result  is  that  "ours  is 
not  a  screening  or  selective  job,  but  one  that  will  develop 
traits  and  skills,  and  add  to  the  existing  ability  of  our 
supervisors"  (O'Meara). 

As  discussed  in  Part  I,  the  Catholic  Hospital  Associ- 
ation has  compiled  a  list  of  training  needs  perceived  by 
hospital  managers  themselves.   The  importance  of  this  study, 
leading  to  management  development,  was  based  on  the  con- 
clusion that  "faced  with  the  challenge  of  providing  service 
of  higher  quality  at  lower  cost  while  operating  a  minimum 
number  of  hours  under  higher  wages,  today's  administrator 
can  meet  the  challenge  only  through  the  development  of  a 
supervisory  force  which  fosters  favorable  employee  attitudes 
toward  the  job,  the  department,  and  the  hospital  itself" 
(Christopher,  Nov.,  196^).   The  en.phasis  on  management 
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development  has  resulted  from  the  "obvious  examples  of 
inadequate  patient  care  in  hospitals  where  there  was  no 
deficiency  in  technical  and  professional  competence.  But 
because  of  improper  planning,  inadequate  organization,  lack 
of  coordination,  poorly  motivated  personnel,  and  the  absence 
of  programs  of  measurement  and  control,  competent  personnel 
were  unable  to  perform..."  (Christopher,  Nov.,  196'!). 

Objectives 

For  all  hospital  employees,  managerial  and  non- 
managerial,  Hullerman  (1956)  provides  the  following  goals 
of  inservice  training: 

1.  To  increase  employees  ability  and  skill  on  the  job. 

2.  To  increase  his  desire  to  do  a  better  job. 

3.  To  increase  his  capacity  to  adjust  comfortably  to 
his  associates  and  his  environment. 

Por  management,  specifically,  Martin  (196A-)  suggests 
development  should  be  directed  at  the  development  of  abili- 
ties to  "adopt  to  changing  situations,  to  innovate  and 
appraise  new  patterns  of  action,  to  adopt  appropriate  roles 
of  behavior  when  confronted  by  problems.   In  short,  develop- 
ment is  needed  to  enable  hospitals  to  benefit  from  the  full 
human  potential  in  their  employ.  Higher  levels  of  commit- 
ment, morale,  and  productivity  can  be  achieved.  At  the  same 
time  the  employees  will  experience  greater  satisfaction  in 
their  work,  from  feelings  of  accomplishment,  involvement. 
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and  contribution  to  the  total  objectives  of  the  organiza- 
tion." 

"A  great  deal  of  inservice  training  is  being  given  in 
hospital  depeirtments  but  in  few,  if  any,  has  there  been 
established  an  over  all  point  of  planning,  goal  setting, 
educational  consultation,  coordination  and  guidance..." 
(Hullerman,  1956).  A  complete  development  program  in  the 
hospital,  as  seen  by  Hullerman,  would  consider  the  following: 

1,  Training  is  provided  to  those  who  are  considered  to 
be  permanent  employees. 

2,  Training  will  have  the  objective  to  improve  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  performance  on  a  specific  job, 

3,  Training  can  prepare  the  individual  for  a  change 
in  position  or  for  a  promotion. 

^,     Training  can  advance  the  individual's  ability  to 
use  new  methods  or  procedures. 

5.  Special  training  can  be  provided  to  clinical 
specialists. 

6.  Training  is  to  be  provided  in  various  management 
fields,  such  as  methods  improvement,  human  relations, 
supervision,  etc, 

7.  All  training  should  be  organized,  coordinated,  and 
carried  on  according  to  a  specific  development  plan  of 
the  hospital.   It  is  not  seen  as  being  sufficient  for 

a  number  of  departments  to  carry   on  isolated  in  service 
training. 

The  goal  is  "better  patient  care  through  better 
management"  (Christopher,  Nov.,  196^), 
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Managemeat  skills 

Martin  accepts  the  "developable  skills"  -  technical, 
human,  and  conceptual  -  identified  hj   Katz  (1955)  discussed 
earlier,  as  being  appropriately  applied  to  hospital  manage- 
ment and  which  should  be  developed  within  the  hospital. 
Martin  believes  that  the  technical  skills  of  the  manager  are 
probably  the  less  difficult  to  teach.   Of  the  three  skills, 
the  individual  is  best  able  to  appriase  his  own  technical 
performance,  Martin  questions  more  the  ability  to  teach 
others  the  human  skills.  He  finds  that  the  "natural  ten- 
dency to  rely  on  a  few  'gimmicks'  (a  'how-to-do-it'  ap- 
proach), including  'democratic  group  leadership'..."  fall 
short  of  adequate  training.  He  suggests  that  a  different 
approach  is  needed,  one  which  is  more  flexible  so  that  it 
will  be  adaptable  to  both  (a)  crisis  situation,  with  posi- 
tive, centralized  authority,  involving  little  or  no  sub- 
ordinate participation;  and  (b)  situations  where  participa- 
tive leadership  is  possible  and  desirable.   That  is,  the 
situation,  not  a  given  leadership  technique,  should  govern 
tho  manager's  actions.   This  is  agreed  to  by  O'Meara  (1957) 
who  argues  that  the  effective  management  training  program 
should  not  seek  "standard  answers  and  formulas,"  but  should 
bedovelopod  "within  a  framework  of  their  own  conceptions 
of  leadership,  determined  by  their  own  standards  and  their 
own  eocporiences,"  Por  the  hospital,  manager,  Martin  relates 
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conceptual  skills  to  his  ability  to  organize  hla  perception 
of  the  world,  to  developing  wide  Interests,  to  having  a 
feeling  of  political  responsibility,  to  an  aesthetic  appreci- 
ation of  the  social  side  of  his  position,  and  to  development 
of  a  personal  philosophy. 

The  Hospital  Management  Training  Program 

Difficulties  and  unintended  consequences 

The  introduction  of  management  development  programs 
Into  the  hospital  raiay  often  be  resisted,   "Perhaps  one  of 
the  greatest  difficulties  in  Implementing  these  objectives 
was  the  complete  lack  of  insight  by  the  majority  of  adminis- 
trators and  other  levels  of  supervision  in  hospitals  as  to 
the  role  and  function  of  management," 

The  difficulties  of  program  introduction  in  the 
hospital  are  exemplified  in  an  article  by  Loud  (1958)  des- 
cribing an  actual  situation.  Hospital  management  tended  to 
resist  any  suggestion  that  their  activities  related  in  any 
significant  manner  to  "business  management";  many  felt 
there  was  little  value  in  bringing  together  supervisory 
personnel  from  the  several  hospital  departments  In  one  pro- 
gram because  of  the  feeling  that  each  department  had  its 
own  unique  and  dissimilar  problems.  The  "traditional" 
lecture  and  limited  discussion  methods  met  with  little  suc- 
cess. Even  when  the  "new  human  relations  approach"  was 
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introduced  and  was  met  with  general  "enthusiasm,"  three 
management  participants  dropped  out.   One  of  the  three  was 
quoted  as  saying,  "I  am  glad  I  was  educated  when  we  had  a 
rule,  a  text  book,  and  a  definite  answer  to  problems,   I  do 
not  see  this  approach  at  all,   I've  got  a  lot  of  work  to  do 
and  too  many  personal  problems  to  spend  my  time  on  this  sort 
of  thing." 

Even  when  managers  accept  the  new  approach  there  may 
be  some  problem  of  introducing  it  to  the  subordinates  in 
their  department.  A  disappointing,  although  humorously  pre- 
sented, example  of  this  is  provided  by  Eansohoff  (1958), 
Through  role  playing  sessions,  a  nursing  supervisor  had 
learned  to  change  her  method  of  behavior,   "The  results 
were  disastrous.  Something  went  wrong  on  her  unit  and  Mrs, 
Smith  hadn't  'blown  her  top,'   Instead  she  called  the  em- 
ployees together  and  asked  them  what  could  be  done  to  avoid 
this  type  of  thing  in  the  future  I   This  was  change,  sudden 
change.  As  a  result,  the  employees  felt  threatened.   They 
were  not  able  to  predict  what  was  going  to  happen  next. 
Small  groups  met  to  discuss  her  conduct.  One  employee  re- 
marked, 'Poor  Mrs.  Smith.   The  old  gal  must  be  cracking  up.'" 

Ill  hospitals  may  be  affected  by  the  problems  Just 
mentioned.  The  small  hospitals  -  and  most  are  -  have  addi- 
tional problems  whon  it  comes  to  training.   "Generally  there 
«ro  inadequat©  facilities  and  personnel  within  the  small 
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hospital  to  conduct  well-rounded  in  service  educational 
programs  for  department  h^ad  personnel. ... [Therefore,]  re- 
grettably, snail  hospitals  are  making  an  inadequate  contri- 
bution to  education  in  the  hospital  field"  (Bruce,  1962). 

Positive  results  from  training 

Perrell  (1962)  questions  whether  there  is  an  immedi- 
ate return  on  the  investment  in  development  programs,  but 
justifies  the  progrsLms  on  the  basis  of  long  term  objectives. 
Reporting  on  the  results  of  a  training  program  for  super- 
visory nurses,  Linville  and  Hudson  (1965)  suggest  that  re- 
sults may  not  be  long  in  coming.   The  "number  of  unsolicited 
letters  praising  the  service  of  the  hospital  has  tripled 
over  the  last  18  months;  and  we  have  not  been  forced  to  in- 
crease our  room  rates  or  daily  service  charge  for  2  years, 
even  though  our  current  rate  is  among  the  lowest  of  compar- 
able hospitals  [in  the  state], ,. .The  most  drajnatic  result 
has  been  a  continuing  month  by  month  reduction  in  the  average 
cost  per  patient  per  day,  in  nursing  as  well  as  throughout 
the  hospital," 

Trainers 

It  is  suggested  that  the  most  effective  method  of 
introducing  and  perpetuating  training  is  for  the  administra- 
tive level  to  instigate  the  inservics  program,  but  to  have 
training  specialists  design  them.  Hullerman  (1956)  visualizes 
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that  a  hospital  training  director  will  work  with  the  various 
hospital  departments  In  a  clearly  defined  capacity.   Duties 
of  the  training  director  would  Include  developing  over  all 
planning,  evaluating  and  coordinating  programs,  providing 
consultation,  being  available  to  offer  assistance,  and  con- 
ducting certain  of  the  Inservlce  courses.  At  the  time, 
however,  the  author  could  only  state:   "I  know  of  no  hospitals 
which  have  gone  this  far  with  their  inservlce  organizations," 
For  guidance,  Hulleman  believes  that  a  hospital  of  ^00 
employees  could  afford  a  full  time  training  director;  more 
recently,  Korrltt  (I960)  has  suggested  that  a  hospital  of 
I4.OO  employees  Is  of  sufficient  size.  For  smaller  Insti- 
tutions, it  is  suggested  that  the  duties  of  training  director 
could  be  part  of  the  permanent  responsibility  of  one  of  the 
employees  in  combination  with  other  duties,  or  that  a 
number  of  smaller  hospitals  could  share  the  services  of  a 
full  time  training  director.  Because  of  economic  pressures 
and  the  increased  need  for  Improved  standards,  Merrltt 
argues  that  Inservlce  training  demands  a  "full  time  staff 
function,"'  The  writer  makes  a  strong  case  by  reminding  his 
reader  that  the  hospital's  payroll  is  its  largest  single 
cost  item,  and  therefore  concludes  that  developing  the  effi- 
ciency of  its  personnel  should  receive  priority  attention. 
When  an  effective  program  Is  Introduced,  the  "size, 
the  type,  the  locality  and  the  purpose  of  the  Institution 


seem  to  place  no  limitatloas  on  the  effectiveness  of  the 
training  prograsi  provided  the  group  leader  is  qualified" 
(Christopher,  Nov.,  196^). 

Criteria  for  training 

Christopher  (ITov. ,  196^)  provides  the  criteria  neces- 
sary for  implenenting  an  effective  management  development 
program  in  the  hospital.   The  similarity  of"  this  list  to 
others  presented  for  business  firms  should  not  he  surprising 
at  this  point  in  the  discussion.   Among  the  criteria  are: 

1,  A  need  to  define  the  role  of  management  in  terms 
acceptable  to  all  of  the  hospital's  management, 

2,  A  need  to  dateriiiine  training  requirements  for  both 
the  individual  manager  ajid  for  the  management  group  as 
a  whole.   Strengths  and  wesiknesses,  alike,  need  to  be 
identified. 

3,  The  manager,  himself,  must  see  the  necessity  of 
training  before  it  can  be  effective, 

4,  The  training  must  be  "personalized"  for  the  indi- 
vidual manager. 

5«   There  is  a  need  for  emphasis  on  managerial  accounta- 
bility.  This  is  accomplished  by  requirement  of  top 
management  that  subordinate  managers  apply  the  techniques 
learned  in  training  and  that  they  be  measured  in  terms 
of  the  results  of  their  efforts. 

6.  Training  must  be  begun  first  at  the  top  levels  of 
management,  and  then  move  to  the  lower  management  levels, 

7.  A  pause  should  be  allowed  between  training  sessions 
for  each  level  of  management.   This  allows  each  subse- 
quent level  of  management  to  apply  the  concepts  which 

■  they  have  learned  to  their  subordinates  before  the  sub- 
ordinates, in  turn,  receive  their  training. 
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8,  Active  participation  and  ego  involvement  by  each, 
participant  is  required  for  effective  training.   This 
is  contrary  to  the  "typical  hospital  approach"  of  the 
"sit  and  listen"  method, 

9,  Learning  is  to  be  seen  as  essentially  self  develop- 
ment.  The  training  program  must  provide  an  atmosphere 
in  vhich  the  participants  develop  themselves.   It  is 
the  manner  in  which  the  material  is  presented,  rather 
than  the  quantity  of  material,  which  changes  behavior. 

10,  ''.,,no  industry  today  can  depend  on  society  to  pro- 
duce the  exact  individuals  their  enterprise  requires 
for  future  development,  expansion  and  growth.   The 
individual  business  must  accept  the  necessity  for  train- 
ing and  development  of  its  ovni  future  leadership." 
Therefore ,  when  considering  the  advantages  of  training 
versus  the  inconvenience  of  training,  it  must  be  sur- 
vival not  profits  which  justifies  the  cost,  time,  and 
effort  involved  in  the  program. 

11,  As  a  basic  philosophy,  it  must  be  accepted  that 
appropriate  decentralization  involves  having  problem 
solving  and  decision  mailing  being  made  where  the  prob- 
lem occurs  or  where  the  decision  is  to  be  put  into 
effect, 

12,  As  part  of  the  philosophy,  also,  "management  should 
be  looked  upon  as  its  own  profession,  regardless  of  the 
technical  or  professional  training  of  the  individual,,.." 

15.  The  Job  of  training  hospital  managers  is  so  extensive 
that  more  training  specialists  need  to  be  developed. 

Course  content 

Consolidating  the  results  of  the  Catholic  Hospital 
Association  study,  nine  major  areas  were  indicated  by  the 
hospital  managers  as  desired  for  a  management  program.   As 
observed  by  Christopher,  this  list  does  not  indicate  a  de- 
sire for  training  in  the  field  of  technical  speciality,  but 
expresses  a  felt  need  for  training  in  areas  dealing  with 
their  managerial  role.   The  nine  areas  are  (Christopher, 
Nov.,  196^): 
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1,  Kexie^ement, 

2,  Leadership,  to  include  executive  characteristics 
and  action,  supervisory  responsibilities  and  techniques, 
and  executive  and  supervisory  selection  and  training, 

3,  CoEaunication. 

^s      Job  planning  and  distribution,  work  measurement, 
and  delegation  of  authority, 

5.  Eaployeo  relations,  to  include  human  relatione, 
motivation  and  morale,  personnel  policies  auid  practices, 
employee  selection,  placement,  and  rating, 

6,  Training. 

7«   Cost  control  and  economy,  including  budgeting  and 
budgetary  control,  and  work  simplification, 

8,  Facilities,  equipment,  and  supplies, 

9.  Safety. 

Conclusions 

As  concluding  comments  for  this  section,  the  follow- 
ing statements  are  significant  in  directing  management's 
attention  to  the  problems  involved  in  designing  and  conduc- 
ting an  inservice  management  development  program.   There  is 
"a  groat  deal  to  b©  done  before  the  full  potential  of  a  good 
program  can  be  realized  and  its  usefulness  evaluated  so  that 
it  can  be  eltered  to  make  it  nore  effective  in  the  achieve- 
ment of  its  purposes  and  goals"  (Donovan,  195^) »  Finally: 
"There  is  no  way  of  knowing  the  inservice  needs  of  a  particu- 
lar, institution  imtil  they  have  been  thoroughly  analyzed" 
(Lambortsoa,  1962). 


CHAPTER  XXI 
TECHNIQUES  OF  MANAGEMENT  DEVELOPMENT 
Introduction 

To  this  point,  the  approach  has  been  to  consider 
aspects  leading  up  to  the  developnent  of  a  management  pro- 
gran  as  well  as  soae  of  the  philosophy  of  what  a  program 
should  bo.   Goals  and  objectives  have  been  suggested.   It 
is  of  interest  to  roviev  i;he  more  coirucon  techniques  in  use 
today.   The  foilov/ing  discussion  presents  specific  tj-pes  of 
training  devices  and  approaches.   Unfortunately,  only  a 
snail  percentage  of  articles  provide  guides  to  specific, 
total  programs;  more  coramonly,  the  literature  provides  only 
a  general  discussion  and  evaluation.   Not  all  in  the  field 
evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  certain  approaches  with  the 
same  enthusiasm. 

It  is  to  bo  recognized  that  any  one  technique  dis- 
cussed is  not  intended  to  imply  it  is  used  exclusively  in 
any  program;  the  most  coirjucn  approach  is  for  a  combination 
of  two  or  more  techniques. 

The  eoquynce  in  which  the  various  training  techniques 
are  presented  is  believed  to  be  logical,  but  is  not  intended 
to  necessarily  imply  an  evaluation  of  either  sophistication 
or  effectiveness. 
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Before  looking  specifically  at  various  techniques, 
it  is  well  to  keep  in  mind  the  framework  in  which  the  train- 
ing  is  to  be  accomplished.  Much  of  what  has  been  presented 
previously  has  been  intended  to  provide  such  an  orientation. 
Gray  and  Soronson  (195^)  point  out  that  generally  training, 
for  non-nanagerial  positions,  requires: 

1,  Preparing  the  trainee ;   This  is  accomplished  by 
describing  the  job  and  developing  interest. 

2,  Presenting  the  operation;   This  includes  telling, 
showing,  and  illustrating  how  the  job  is  to  be  done. 

3,  Try out  performance ;  Letting  the  trainee  practice 
what  has  been  presented . 

^,   Follow-up:  Checking  the  trainee's  performance. 

The  authors  obsezrve  that  if  this  approach  is  sound  - 
and  what  has  been  discussed  thus  far  would  indicate  that  it 
is  -  then  it  shoxxld  hold  as  well  for  all  forms  of  learning. 
However,  "in  the  training  of  management  personnel. . .tryout 
performance  has  usually  been  skipped." 

The  authors  find  it  is  not  enough  to  simply  tell  the 
trainee  in  the  classroom  what  is  expected  of  him  on  the  job 
and  then  to  return  hin  to  the  work  place  without  further 
guidance.   "It  is  admittedly  difficult  for  a  foreman  to 
practice  on  his  job,... While  he  may  learn  on  the  job,  this 
learning  is  at  the  expense  of  himself,  his  subordinates  and 
the  company  as  a  whole"  (Gray  and  Sorenson,  195^).  Mold 
(195^)  addo:   "Sho  oo-ly  efficient  technique  of  training  is 
for  the  iodlvidual  to  do  the  thing  to  be  learned. " 
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Additional  cautions  are  important  in  considering  the 
use  of  a  given  training  technique.   The  effectiveness  of  the 
learning  experience  is  conditioned  by  "the  basic  ability, 
attitudes,  interests,  and  motivations  with  which  the  partici- 
pants approach  the  experience. ... [It  is]  also  directly 
proportional  to  the  fjaount  and  quality  of  discussion;  the 
extent  of  participation  and  interaction  with  the  thinking 
of  associates,  faculty,  and  guest  speakers;  and  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  participants'  habits  of  listening. . . . 
Particularly  in  the  longer  eind  more  intensive  courses,  it 
is  normal  to  expect  confusion  or  frustration  at  the  outset, 
temporary  and  periodic  lapses  in  interest  and  attention, 
and  some  degree  of  apathy  or  impatience  at  the  end  of  the 
program"  (Houston,  1961,  p.  71).   "The  effectiveness  of  the 
learning  experience  can  be  seriously  affected  by  the  common 
tendency  to  attempt  too  much  territory  in  too  short  a  time... 
The  program  must  either  allow  sufficient  time  to  treat  the 
subject  matter  of  the  course  in  sufficient  depth  to  provide 
an  opportunity  for  real  learning  to  take  sufficient  inter- 
est, enthusiasm,  and  effort  to  motivate  the  participant  to 
continue  to  pursue  the  subject  upon  his  return  to  the  job 
through  further  study,  planned  discussion,  and  application 
and  by  supplonentary  or  refresher  courses  as  appropriate" 
(P^  73). 
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Training  Techniques 

Lecture  . 

General. -The  lecture  method  of  instruction  for  class- 
room presentation  appears  in  soje  form  in  most  programs. 
The  purpose  of  the  lecture  is  to  present  background  informa- 
tion to  trainees.   This  approach  allows  the  trainer  the 
greatest  amount  of  control  because  he  can  present  the  ma- 
terial he  chooses  in  the  sequence  he  desires.   The  lecture 
is  "without  question  easier  and  less  painful  for  both 
instructor  and  trainees"  than  most  forms  of  training  (Bass 
and  Vaughan,  p.  65). 

The  lecture  is  an  economical  means  of  imparting 
inforaation  to  large  numbers  of  people.   It  has  definite 
disadvantages,  however.   It  provides  one-way  communication 
only.   "The  instructor  presents  information  verbally  to  a 
group  of  trainees  who  listen  passively. .. [with]  little  or 
no  opportunity  to  clarify  meanings,  to  check  on  whether  or 
not  trainees  really  understand  what  is  being  presented,  or 
to  handle  the  wide  diversity  of  abilities,  attitudes,  and 
interests  that  may  prevail  among  the  trainees.   Also,  little 
or  no  opportunity  is  given  for  practice,  reinforcement, 
knowledge  of  results,  or  overl earning"  (Bass  and  Vaughan, 
p.  81),   The  lecture  can  become  boring  to  the  trainees;  it 
is  found  that  often  those  who  aire  able  to  hold  the  students' 
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interest  aro  more  entertaining  than  instructive.   In  many 
cases  it  has-been  found  that  lectures  are  actually  resisted 
by  trainees. 

One  author  has  been  found  in  the  recent  literature 
who  has  risen  to  the  defense  of  the  lecture  (This,  1957). 
He  argues  that  "even  in  the  currently  more  popular  presen- 
tation methods,  it  is  talk,  speeches  and  personalities, 
that  largely  make  for  effect.   The  lecture  is  simply  longer 
and  more  formalized,  that's  all."  As  with  any  method  of 
presentation,  preparation  is  the  key.   "What  we  need  to  do 
is  to  spend  as  much  time  improving  the  lecture  method  as  we 
spend  on  ajay  other  training  device. .. .Utilizing  a  speech 
effectively  requires  hard  work  in  planning  and  preparation. 
Too  frequently  we  find  it  much  easier  to  utilize  a  'canned' 
aid  than  to  think  and.   work  at  good  lecture  organization  and 
improving  our  ability  as  an  effective  speaker." 

There  are  qualifications  recognized  for  the  use  of 
the  lecture,  however.   "A  lecture  is  effective  if  you  really 
have  something  you  want  to  communicate  to  your  listeners, 
if  your  audience  has  been  properly  motivated  and  is  ready 
to  hear  you  say  it,  and  if  you  extend  to  the  audience  the 
same  courtesies  you  would  accord  them  in  a  private  conversa- 
tion" (  This,  1957).   It  is  to  be  recognized  that  the  most 
severe  critics  of  the  lecture  attack  this  method  because, 
generally,  tho  audience  has  not  been  properly  motivated 
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"before  the  lecture  and  few  have  the  ability  through  lecturing 
to  provide  the  motivation. 

At  best,  it  would  appear  that  the  lecture  cannot  stand 
alone.  It  should  be  supplemented  by  a  trajiscript  of  the 
talk  provided  to  all  the  listeners,  and  should  be  followed 
by  group  discussion  to  allow  for  member  participation  and 
feedback,  Houston  suggests  that  the  burden  of  proof  rests 
with  those  advocating  the  lecture;  those  using  the  lecture 
should  first  ask  "what  does  the  lecturer  add  that  could  not 
be  found  by  reading  and  discussion"  (Houston,  1961 i  p.  50). 
Finally,  it  is  to  be  kept  in  mind  the  conclusions  of  Bass 
and  Vaughan  (p.  81):   "all  available  evidence  indicates 
that  the  nature  of  the  lecture  situation  makes  it  of  minimal 
value  in  promoting  behavioral  or  attitude  change." 

The  hospital, -There  are  evidences  that  there  are  those 
in  hospital  management  v;ho  both  accept  or  reject  the  lecture. 
In  a  six  week  hospital  "executive  development"  program, 
LeEocker  and  Anderson  (1959)  report  that,  to  their  surprise, 
"the  lecture  method  was  predominately  favored  [by  the 
participants]  as  the  basic  technique.   The  desire  to  'sit 
at  the  feet'  of  persons  who  have  spent  much  of  their  lives 
dealing  with  special  areas  of  knowledge  or  activity  easily 
predominated  over  the  urge  to  throw  oneself  into  a  continu- 
ous give  and  take."  However,  the  same  authors  point  out 
that  these  lectures  were  always  followed  by  question  and 
answer  periods. 
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The  favorable  results  of  lecture  reported  above  were 
by  the  hospital  "executive,"  vho  may  not  necessarily  be 
characteristic  of  many  managers  in  the  hospital.   More  to  the 
point,  perhaps,  is  the  report  of  the  reaction  of  a  group  of 
nursing  supervisors.   There  was  a  "great  deal  of  skepticism 
in  the  beginning  [of  the  course]  when  supervisors  thought 
they  would  be  sitting  through  'another  university  course' 
[lecture]"  (Earrstick,  1965).   In  explaining  why  inservico 
training  was  introduced  into  the  hospital  rather  than  turn- 
ing to  a  university,  O'Meara  (1957)  points  out  that  the 
academic  faculty  provided  mainly  lectures,  and  the  super- 
visors desired  to  learn  skills  which  "could  only  be  learned 
by  practice  and  participation."   In  a  training  program  on 
human  relations,  it  was  concluded  that  both  "directive 
lecture"  and  "nondirective  approaches"  tended  to  produce 
similar  positive  training  results  (DiVesta,  195^).  However, 
it  can  be  inferred  that  the  "directive  lecture"  would  be 
taken  to  mean  a  lecture  followed  by  an  instructor  led 
discussion. 

Discussion  (Guided  Conference,  Problem  Solving)  Technique 

General. -This  method  refers  to  plemned  meetings  with 
a  specific  purpose  and  goal,  requiring  participation  from 
the  trainees.   To  be  most  successful  the  topic  for  discus- 
sion should  be  directed  toward  soiro  felt  need  of  the 
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pfiLTtlclpants  themselves  -  not  to  some  topic  arbitrarily  se- 
lected by  the  trainer. 

"Although  this  method  may  be  used  for  a  variety  of 
objectives,  it  has  proved  particularly  suitable  for  the 
trainees'  acquisition  and  understanding  of  conceptual  data 
and  for  the  development  or  modification  of  attitudes'  (Baiss 
and  Vaughan,  p,  83).  Discussion  in  small  groups  is  likely 
to  be  the  most  effective.  Discussions  are  valuable  for 
clarification  and  amplification  of  material  presented.   It 
can  be  combined  with  other  methods;  as  has  been  suggested, 
discussion  can  follow  a  lecture  to  allow  for  questions  to  be 
raised,  to  share  opinions  about  the  lecture  material,  and  to 
consider  alternatives.  One  method  is  to  divide  a  larger 
lecture  group  into  smaller  groups  for  more  effective  dis- 
cussion, and  have  a  spokesman  for  each  group  report  the  re- 
sults of  the  discussions  to  the  main  body. 

Discussion  is  valuable  in  that  it  provides  for  two 
way  communication,  tends  to  increase  motivation,  allows  for 
the  chocking  of  errors,  can  be  used  as  a  gauge  to  check 
group  reaction  to  new  ideas,  and  generally  tends  to  increase 
both  immediate  learning  and  subsequent  retention.   "What  one 
discovers  for  himself,  he  does  not  soon  forget. .. .Generally, 
if  the  learning  on  the  part  of  the  trainees  is  to  involve 
changes  in  values,  attitudes,  and  social  beliefs,  then 
participation,  discussion,  and  discovery  are  more  likely  to 
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bo  effective  than  lectures  or  other  directive  means"  (Bass 
and  Vaughan,  p.  65).   "Acceptance  of  change  is  facilitated 
"by  permitting  trainees  to  explore  the  situation,  select  and 
evaluate  alternatives,  and  work  toward  a  consensual  decision 
as  the  basis  for  deciding  how  to  modify  their  own  behavior, 
attitudes,  and  values"  (Bass  and  Vaughan,  p.  64). 

Bennet  is  one  of  the  more  severe  critics  of  this 
•ipproach.  He  believes  that,  at  best,  the  discussion  is  the 
mutual  sharing  of  "know-how"  and  "prejudices,"  He  also 
finds  a  great  deal  of  tension  is  present  in  such  sessions 
(Bennet,  1956). 

As  a  guide  to  the  leader,  McPeely  and  Mussmann  (1954) 
point  out  that  "most  executives  want  to  arrive  at  a  con- 
clusion as  to  the  'right'  action.  The  indeterminate  type  of 
problem  used  solely  to  promote  thoughtful  discussion  of  the 
factors  involved  in  a  situation,  without  an  attempt  to  come 
to  e  conclusion  is  useful  with  groups  which  are  ready,  from 
the  standpoint  of  training  or  experience,  to  accept  that 
method.  In  most  groups,  however,  there  is  a  strong  desire 
to  reach  a  reasonable  definite  answer  to  the  problem  as 
presented," 

It  can  bo  argued  that  any  weaknesses  this  method  may 
have,  or  any  strengths  it  nay  have,  are  directly  related  to 
the  effectivoneoa  of  the  leader.  It  is  his  role  to  ask 
questions  In  a  nonnar  that  members  can  discover  their  own 
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answers  and  then  to  evaluate  their  einswers,  it  is  to  be 
recognized  that  the  leader's  skill,  education,  and  person- 
ality  all  have  an  effect  on  his  ability  to  decrease  re- 
sistance to  change,  in  modifying  attitudes,  and  in  promoting 
the  learning  of  new  behavior.   The  leader  has  the  additional 
responsibility  of  holding  down  some  members  who  dominate  the 
discussion  and  to  draw  out  others  who  are  not  making  a 
contribution.   "The  conference  or  discussion  technique,  then, 
is  not  for  the  beginning  trainer.   It  requires  skill, 
ingenuity,  and  -  above  all  -  careful  preparation"  (Bass  and 
Yaughan,  p.  84).   It  is  also  suggested,  however,  that  the 
"zest  with  which  almost  any  group  will  tackle  a  problem 
makes  the  leader's  function  largely  one  of  control"  (McPealy 
and  Mussmann,  1954) • 

Guidelines  are  necessary  even  in  a  group  discussion 
to  provide  a  systematic  approach  to  problem  solving.  The 
following  is  one  accepted  guide  (Allen,  1952): 

1,  Presenting  the  general  nature  of  the  problem. 

2,  Defining  the  problem. 
5.  Analyzing  the  problem, 

4,  Deciding  the  possible  solutions, 

5,  Making  a  final  reconaendation  as  to  the  action  to 
bo  taken. 

Areas  of  productive  discussion  have  proven  to  be 
infomation  gathering,  analysis  of  group  processes. 
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reassessment  of  oneself,  growth  of  personal  perception,  and 
reassessment  of  personal  values  and  goals  (Leavitt,  1952). 
These  are  in  addition  to  the  more  obvious  topics  related  to 
technical  on-the-job  problems. 

Working  with  the  group,  the  leader  must  keep  in  mind 
that  his  role  and  the  purpose  of  discussion  is  to  (Houston, 
1961,  p*  69): 

1.  Lead  to  sound  analysis:  Analysis  is  more  important 
than  either  finding  the  "right"  answers  or  in  develop- 
ing principles, 

2.  Allow  the  group  to  search  for  solutions:  The  leader 
should  neither  dominate  the  discussion  nor  obviously 
steer  the  group. 

5.  Stimulate  the  group  to  find  the  "real"  problem. 

^.  Recognize  divergent  points  of  view  and  to  explore 
and  evaluate  alternative  courses  of  action. 

5.  Draw  on  member  experience, 

6.  Encourage  the  group  in  thinking  about  problems  as 
they  affect  the  total  organization. 

7.  Consider  both  short  run  and  long  run  results. 

8.  Encourage  the  group  to  look  for  information  that 
is  necessary  for  good  analysis. 

9.  Develop  in  members,  through  discussion,  a  better 
understanding  of  the  usefulness  and  application  of 
principles, 

10.  Stimulate  participation  by  all  group  members, 

11.  Effect  change,  develop  new  attitudes,  and  to  develop 
.  new  thinking  habits, 

PtJpticipant  reaotlons  to  di.^cussions  will  depend  on 
(Houatoa,  p.  70) I 
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1,  The  menbers'  understanding  of  the  educational  ob- 
jectives and  processes, 

2,  The  amount  of  frustration  that  develops  from  the 
problem  of  adjusting  to  new  surroundings  and  to  inten- 
sive reading,  study,  thinking,  and  discussion, 

3,  The  members'  reactions  to  having  firmly  held  ideas 
or  beliefs  challenged  by  others, 

4,  The  reactions  to  given  subject  matter  and  the  pace 
with  which  it  is  introduced  and  discussed, 

5,  Each  member's  reaction  to  the  administration  and 
faculty  of  the  training  sessions,  and  to  the  other 
participants. 

The  hospital. -As  has  been  suggested  (Harrstick,  1963; 
0*Meara,  1957) »  hospital  managements  generally  prefer 
individual  participation  and  group  interaction  over  straight 
lecture.   It  has  been  pointed  out  repeatedly  that  for  an 
organization  to  be  effective  it  must  have  group  interaction 
and  coordination.   The  skills  and  attitudes  for  coordination 
can  be  developed  in  the  classroom.  One  of  the  most  en- 
couraging examples  of  this  found  in  the  literature  occurred 
in  a  hospital.  In  one  hospital,  groups  were  formed  for 
"problem  solving  in  nursing,"  As  the  sessions  progressed, 
"members  saw  an  increasing  need  to  include,  particularly  at 
critical  points,  consulting  allied  progressional  health 
team  aenbors. , ,with  their  attendance  at  group  conferences, 
a  valuable  and  helpful  interchange  of  ideas  was  gained,.," 
(Enowlcs,  1963).  Because  group  members  were  from  the  same 
hospltal|  sone  work  problems  were  solved  in  the  class  ses- 
sions. SJhsrofora,  not  only  does  the  class  session  allow  for 
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structuring  in  such  a  way  that  members  aore  brought  together 
for  mutual  support,  but  the  classroom  situation  itself  may 
actually  allow  for  insight  on  the  part  of  members  of  the 
value  for  interaction  and  coordination  between  various  groups. 

Group  (member)  centered  leadership 

Argyris  compares  the  results  of  a  "leader  centered" 
versus  a  "group  centered"  class.  He  finds  that  most  train- 
ing is  leader  centered  which  means  "the  appointed  training 
leader  solves  the  important  problems  for  the  group  members. 
He  keeps  them  on  the  even  keel;  he  knows  exactly  what  to  do 
with  the  'loudmouth,'  or  the  silent  member,  Vhen  the  con- 
ference bogs  down  because  of  high  emotions,  the  trainer 
clears  the  air  and  helps  the  learning  process  to  continue, 
[However,  by  such  a  process]  the  leader  grows,  the  leader 
learns,  the  leader  senses  the  wonderful  feeling  of  success 
involved  in  group  growth  and  progress"  (Argyris,  1954). 

Many  would  consider  the  group  centered  approach  as  an 
extension  of  the  discussion.  The  group  centered  approach 
is  an  attempt  to  overcome  weaknesses  of  the  conference  method 
which  tendo  to  cause  dependence  on  the  leader.  The  basic 
assumptioas  behind  this  nethod  are  that  there  is  a  value  in 
face-to-faco  relationships,  that  members  bring  their  own 
attitudoa  and  personalities  to  the  class,  and,  within  limits, 
the  Benbbrs  have  an  awareness  of  themselves  and  the  other 
group  nGi3bo3*3.  2ho  nost  fertile  ground  in  which  this  approach 
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can  operate  is  where  the  participants  see  a  need  to  change 
and  when  they  have  the  emotional  and  intellectual  desire  for 
personal  growth  (Argyris,  195^). 

No  matter  how  threatening  the  class  situation,  it  is 
not  as  threatening  as  the  real  world  in  which  the  managers 
must  function.   Argyris  reminds  the  reader  that  life  is  full 
of  conflict,  emotions,  embarrassing  situations,  misunder- 
standings, and  deadlocks.  These  situations  are  the  "real 
cause  of  human  relations  problems"  on  and  off  the  Job,   "Why 
are  wo  avoiding  them?  Why  are  we  teaching  group  members  to 
learn  to  rely  and  to  depend  upon  the  trainer  to  solve  the 
problem?. . .Do  we  desire  to  create  'trainer  dependent*  people 
or  people  who  become  interdependent  with  their  own  group?.,. 
Why  are  we  not  confronting  the  group  members  with  their 
emotional  problems?. . .trying  to  get  them  to  solve  their  own 
problems  with  their  own  resources?"  Argyris  suggests  that 
the  answer  is  the  group  centered  approach.   "Ve  assume, 
therefore,  that  if  people  leairn  to  solve  these  problems  in 
a  training  group,  they  will  be  able  to  solve  similar  prob- 
lems away  from  the  training  situation"  (Argyris,  195''-). 

There  is  an  assumption  underlying  this  approach  that 
the  most  effective  leader  creates  situations  in  which  he 
does  not  necessarily  give  the  appearance  of  leadership.  The 
leader  attempts  to  create  a  situation  of  participation, 
freedoa  of  connunication,  nonthreatening  relations,  warmth 
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and  enpathy,  attempts  to  understand  meanings  and  intentions 
of  each,  member's  contributions,  feelings  of  acceptajice  of 
all  members,  and  a  linking  of  ideas  together  in  a  meaningful, 
acceptable  whole.   If  successful,  the  results  can  be  expec- 
ted to  be  (Gordon,  1951,  p.  325): 
For  the  individual: 

1,  A  feeling  that  he  is  understood, 

2,  A  feeling  that  he  is  accepted.   This  causes 
him  to  become  more  secure,  spontaneous,  less 
defensive  and  withdrawn,  and  generally  increases 
his  self  confidence, 

3,  An  increased  feeling  of  responsibility. 
*»-,  A  gaining  of  greater  self  understanding. 

For  the  group: 

1,  A  change  from  ego  centered  to  group  centered 
thinking  and  goal  setting, 

2«  An  increase  in  spontaneous  expression  of 
feelings  and  meanings. 

3.  A  decreased  dopondoncy  on  the  leader  which 
permits  more  creative  thinking  and  more  produc- 
tive work, 

4.  A  greater  willingness  to  accept  the  standards 
sot  by  the  group. 

It  must  be  accepted  that  the  results  listed  above 
aro  desirable  for  an  organization  before  it  can  be  accepted 
that  tho  toohniquo  is  useful.  However,  to  a  greater  or 
lesser  dogroo,  most  of  the  more  recent  approaches  to  manage- 
ment dovolopLiont  include  at  least  some  of  the  above  as  de- 
sirablo  results  of  an  effective  program. 
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Laboratory  trainlnp:  Csensitivlty  traininp:.  T-groups^  D-groups. 
action  training;)         !  ' 

Sensitivity  training  has  as  its  goal  the  aiding  of 
the  individual  in  obtaining  an  improved  picture  of  the  kind 
of  person  he  is,  a  better  understanding  of  the  effect  he 
has  on  others,  and  the  recognition  of  his  ovm  defensive  be- 
havior and  his  blind  spots.   The  individual  has  an  oppor- 
tunity to  check  the  accuracy  of  his  perceptions  about  others. 
The  emphasis  is  on  human  relations  skills.   The  training  is 
carried  out  as  a  group  process, 

Probleia  situations  are  either  presented  to  the  group 
by  the  leader  or  are  prepared  by  the  group  themselves.  Dis- 
cussions that  follow  allow  the  members,  under  guidance  of  the 
leader,  to  analyze  their  own  feelings  and  the  feelings  of 
others  in  the  group,  A  permissive  atmosphere  is  encouraged 
(Veschler,  1955). 

This  method  has  been  most  popularized  by  the  National 
Training  Laboratory  of  the  National  Education  Association 
(National  Training  Laboratory...,  1955).   It  is  certainly 
the  most  controversial  educational  approach  currently  used 
in  management  development  programs.   Its  goal  is  to  "expose 
and  modify  certain  values  held  by  typical  executives, 
values,  which,  unless  modified  and  added  to,  serve  to  impair 
interporsond  effectiveness"  (Argyris,  196^). 

Initially  in  the  sessions,  i-here  is  no  agenda,  no 
Btructura,  and  no  agreed  upon  procedure.  The  trainer  does 
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not  direct  the  group  but  provides  a  variety  of  problems  to 
be  discussed.   He  also  provides  opportunity  for  the  trainees 
to  participate  in  role  playing  and  simulation.   As  the 
trainees  fumble  and  finally  come  to  grips  with  problems, 
they  begin  to  develop  procedures,  goals,  and  group  norms. 
Under  guidance  of  the  leader,  the  members  observe  the  de- 
velopments of  their  own  group. 

The  types  of  issues  the  group  usually  must  face  deal 
with  the  decision  making  process,  whether  or  not  to  appoint 
a  leader,  the  handling  of  a  deviant  member,  and  member  con- 
formity and  loyalty.   Such  problems  develop  because  in  the 
early  stages  of  the  program  the  members  find  there  is  no 
built-in  power  structure,  no  formal  control,  and  no  pre- 
established  organizational  influences  as  found  in  actual 
organizations.   Vhen  little  is  accomplished,  members  tend 
to  become  frustrated.   In  meeting  these  unstructured  situa- 
tions, the  individual  begins  to  learn  more  about  himself  and 
his  relations  with  group  members.  Eventually,  in  attempting 
to  arrive  at  solutions,  the  members  begin  to  learn  about 
group  functions,  they  become  more  effective  in  diagnosis, 
and  they  develop  more  effective  leadership  techniques.   This 
learning  comes  from  experiences  within  the  group,  not  through 
guides  by  the  leader. 

Because  participants  learn  to  work  more  effectively 
together,  laboratory  training  maj-  be  valuable  in  a  company 
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training  program.   Training  with  company  personnel  "is  likely 
to  have  a  greater  impact,  since  it  permits  consideration  of 
the  various  human  relations  issues  within  the  context  of  the 
organization. ,, .It  is  customary,  in  this  kind  of  program,  to 
make  up  the  training  groups  from  ^diagonal*  slices  of  the 
organization.   Both  supervisory  and  subordinate  levels  are 
represented,  but  no  man  is  in  a  group  with  his  own  boss,... 
[However,]  some  orgeinizational  training  laboratories  have 
made  up  purposely  of  'family*  groups  -  men  who  work  directly 
with  others  in  the  company  in  superior-subordinate  relation- 
ships" (Bass  and  Vaughan,  p.  97). 

The  laboratory  approach  does  not  attempt  to  teach  a 
particular  form  of  leadership  as  do  some  methods.   It  is  for 
the  individual  to  decide  what  behavior  pattern  is  the  most 
effective  for  himself, 

Argyris  does  not  believe  this  approach  is  a  cure-all, 
however.   It  has  weaknesses.   Those  pairticipants  who  derive 
the  most  from  the  sessions  tend  to  have  strong  egoes,  have 
low  defenses,  and  have  the  ability  to  communicate  with 
others.  The  most  successful  groups  are  those  made  up  of 
members  with  high  mental  health;  in  other  words,  those  who 
derive  the  most  from  this  training  are  those  who  need  it 
least  (Harrow,  196^,  p.  50).  Also,  it  is  questioned  whether 
this  approach  will  work  in  all  organizations  without  changes 
in.  the  organization  itself,  and  it  is  questioned  whether  all 
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firms  would  benefit  from  its  iatroduction.  As  a  further 
weakness  of  this  approach,  it  is  observed  that  "certain  of 
our  memories  are  inaccessible  to  recall  because  of  the  way 
in  which  they  relate  to  our  personal  problems. .. .For  ex- 
ample, the  supervisor  in  a  sensitivity-training  laboratory 
who  is  told  by  his  fellow  trainees  that  he  is  extremely 
aggressive  and  authoritarian  may  successfully  repress  this 
new  learning  because  it  is  too  threatening  to  his  own  self 
image  of  a  permissive,  understanding  supervisor"  (Bass  and 
Vaughan,  p.  66).   The  very  techniques  listed  as  strengths 
by  the  advocates  of  this  approach  are  what  are  considered 
by  Vhyte  (1953)  to  be  its  weaknesses.   After  observing  a 
number  of  groups  at  the  National  Training  Laboratory  at 
Bethel,  Maine,  Whyte  generally  indicates  a  skepticism  about 
the  results.  He  found  the  groups  to  be  generally  frustrated, 
confused,  and  disorganized.  Because  there  was  no  recognized 
leader,  goals,  or  structure,  members  wore  "preoccupied"  with 
creating  a  group.  Vhyte  suggests  final  results  would  have 
been  more  positive  if  trainers  had  provided  more  guidance 
in  creating  an  organization  structure. 

Of  the  various  training  methods  discussed  here, 
McGregor  (I960,  p.  221)  believes  laboratory  training  to  be 
the  most  effective  in  creating  improvements  in  social  inter- 
action skills.  Even  here,  however,  he  finds  only  "modest" 
claims  can  be  made. 
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Marrow,  in  an  extensive  discussion  of  sensitivity 
training,  suggests  that  it  "cannot  help  everybody.   Its 
value  will  vary  from  individual  to  individual  and  company 
to  company.   The  matter  usually  boils  dovm  to  the  attitude 
of  people  toward  changing  beliefs  and  practices.   But  we 
have  learned  that  most  people  can  benefit,  that  in  the 
training  laboratory  the  majority  of  people  can  learn  and 
grow  and  help  their  companies  to  solve  problems"  (Marrow, 
196^,  p.  17).   The  same  author  states  that  "self-knowledge 
is  a  business  necessity  if  the  manager  is  to  develop  the 
cooperative  relationships  which  turn  his  subordinates  into 
a  working  team  with  good  morale  and  high  motivation"  (p. 
23).  The  "subject  matter  is  not  a  body  of  knowledge  but  a 
body  of  men,  and  this  subject  matter  is  not  so  much  learned 
as  experienced"  (p.  25).   Sensitivity  training  "has  given 
proof  that  the  way  a  person  behaves  towards  others  and  his 
awareness  of  himself  can  be  influenced  by  the  social  environ- 
ment in  which  he  works  and  lives.  It  also  shows  that  the 
psychoanalytic  form  of  probing  is  not  necessary  in  order  to 
expose  this  behavior"  (p.  ^'^^) ,      Changes  in  participants  may 
be  of  many  types,  including  a  wide  variety  of  perceptual 
and  attitudinal  changes,  the  acquiring  of  new  cognitive 
skills  and  information,  and  the  modification  of  overt  be- 
havioral responses  both  in  the  training  group  and,  ultimately, 
in  other  social  interaction  settin^^s  (Burke  and  Bennis,  1961), 
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Case  method 

General. -The  case  method  is  "based  on  the  belief 
that  the  trainee  can  best  attain  managerial  understanding 
and  competence  through  study,  contemplation,  and  discussion 
of  actual  situations. , .designed  to  promote  the  discovery  of 
underlying  principles  by  the  trainee. . .encouraged  to  develop 
flexibility  in  approach. . .individual  interpretations  are 
likely  to  be  very  different"  (Bass  and  Vaughan,  p.  8A-). 

Without  doubt,  the  case  method  has  been  the  most 
discussed  training  technique  for  management  development 
found  today.  Basically,  the  procedure  is  for  the  leader  to 
present  a  problem  situation  to  the  group.   The  group  dis- 
cusses the  case  and  analyzes  it  in  an  attempt  to  discover 
the  problem  and  its  causes.  Depending  on  the  purpose  of 
the  leader,  a  solution  may  or  may  not  be  called  for. 
Virtually  any  kind  of  problem  can  be  presented  in  varying 
degrees  of  detail,   "Numerous  books  that  cover  a  wide  span 
of  carefully  developed  cases  are  available  but  in  some 
instances  it  may  be  desirable  for  a  company  to  write  its 
own  cases  based  on  real  problems  in  its  own  organization" 
(Bass  and  Vaughan,  p.  85). 

"The  initial  individual  analysis  is  important,  but 
the  ultimate  success  of  the  case-study  method  depends  upon 
the  adequacy  of  the  group  discussion, ,, .Discussion  should  be 
focused  but  at  the  saice  time  free,  informal,  and  experimental, 


It  should  promote  mutual  agreement  and  mutual  understanding 
among  those  talking  and  listening"  (Bass  and  Vaughan,  p. 

85). 

There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  how  involved 
trainees  become  in  a  case  analysis.  Some  find  the  members 
become  highly  involved,  while  others  believe  they  do  not 
because  the  situation  is  about  someone  else  -  not  them- 
selves. As  with  the  other  techniques  presented,  the  success 
of  using  cases  roots  heavily  on  the  ability  of  the  leader. 

In  most  training  programs,  members  first  introduced 
to  the  case  method  find  some  confusion  as  to  the  purpose  of 
cases  and  what  is  to  be  accomplished.  However,  studies  re- 
port that  trainees  believe  they  think  more  about  problems 
and  they  are  more  aware  of  the  variables  involved  in  a 
situation  after  experience  with  case  studies.   Andrews  finds 
two  gains  from  the  use  of  cases  over  some  of  the  other 
approaches  to  training.  One  is  negative:   "to  avoid  the 
boredom,  futility,  and  waste  of  training  programs  that  ig- 
nore the  attitudes,  feelings,  and  experience  of  those  being 
trained."  The  other  is  positive:   "to  enable  the  partici- 
pants to  learn  (from  reflection  upon  their  own  experience) 
how  to  approach  more  effectively  than  before  the  human  prob- 
lems of  administration  in  their  own  organizations"  (Andrews, 
1951).  As  a  training  program  utilizing  cases  progresses, 
Andrews  has  found  that  trainees  bet^in  to  find  an  increased 
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niimber  of  relations  between  the  cases  studied  and  their  own 
work  situations, 

Nicholson  finds  that  case  studies  aid  in  the  develop- 
ment of  two  "critical  manageaieat  skills":   the  ability  to 
think  logically  and  the  ability  to  work  with  other  people. 
Following  are  positive  features  of  cases  as  found  by 
Nicholson  (1956): 

1,  They  help  train  the  individual  to  think  for  himself 
by  requiring  that  he  develop  his  own  principles, 

2,  Concepts  are  easier  for  the  trainees  to  understand 
because  they  are  applied  to  specific  situations, 

5.   Trainee  attention  and  interest  is  retained  through 
trainee  participation, 

^,   There  is  a  carry  over  of  changed  attitudes  from  the 
class  to  daily  behavior, 

5.  Development  of  logical  thinking  habits  is  encouraged. 

6.  Practice  in  clear,  effective  communication  is  pro- 
vided.  Each  trainee  must  phrase  his  ideas  so  that  they 
will  be  understood  by  the  other  participants, 

7.  Attitudes  can  bo  changed  without  arousing  resent- 
ment. 

8.  The  experiences  of  all  the  group  members,  not  just 
the  leader's,  can  be  utilized. 

To  obtain  these  advantages,  Nicholson  (1956)  states 
that  the  leader  must  (1)  be  prepared  to  discuss  the  case; 
(2)  remain  in  the  background  as  much  as  possible;  (3)  be 
permissive;  (4)  avoid  interjecting  his  own  point  of  view; 
and  (5)  aid  the  group  by  use  of  summary  statements  and 
probing  questions  thi'oughout  the  discussion. 
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In  addition  to  the  critical  role  of  the  leader, 
attention  must  also  be  directed  to  the  type  of  case  selected 
for  discussion.   At  one  extreme  are  those  cases  which  are 
long,  extensive,  and  complex.   To  do  an  adequate  Job  of 
analysis  requires  a  concentration  and  time  expenditure  that 
goes  beyond  the  value  of  the  case  itself.  At  the  other 
extreme  are  extremely  short  cases  which  may  be  devoid  of  any 
analysis  at  all,  thereby  limiting  their  effectiveness. 

"Most  training  men  agree  that  the  best  cases  are 
based  upon  the  actual  experiences  of  seasoned  managers. 
But,  it  is  often  difficult  to  acquire  such  cases  because 
veteran  managers  are  frequently  too  busy  to  help  in  their 
preparation"  (Nicholson,  1956).   To  overcome  this  difficulty, 
some  firms  employ  case  writers  to  interview  managers  about 
actual  experiences  and  write  the  cases  based  on  their  re- 
ports. As  another  means  to  obtain  organization  cases,  some 
training  programs  require  that  each  participant  write  a  case 
describing  a  situation  in  which  they  were  involved. 

Whether  in  selecting  a  case  or  in  writing  one, 
Nicholson  (1956)  provides  the  following  as  characteristics 
for  a  case: 

1,  The  case  should  involve  an  issue  -  something  impor- 
tant should  be  at  stake. 

2.  The  case  should  be  written  in  an  impartial  manner. 
Thero  should  ba  no  value  judgments  which  would  tend  to 
direct  the  group's  thinking. 
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3.   The  case  should  be  documented  with  names,  titles, 
and  statistics  to  develop  the  participant's  skill  in 
looking  for  detail.   The  case  should  answer  such 
questions  as  who,  when,  and  how  much. 

4>,   The  case  should  be  authentic  in  nature  to  sharpen 
group  interest. 

Incident  process. -As  a  variation  of  the  case  approach, 
Pigors  has  developed  what  he  cedls  the  Incident  Process 
(Pigors  and  Pigors,  195^;  Pigors  and  Pigors,  1961).   Taking 
his  lead  from  the  case  approach,  it  is  suggested  that  "one 
important  advantage  for  case  students  in  social  relations 
is  that  they  don't  have  to  wait  till  they  have  finished  a 
course  in  order  to  apply  what  they  are  learning."  He 
criticizes  the  typical  case  approach,  however.   Short  cases 
are  seen  as  being  incomplete  in  information  and  tend  to  be 
"doctored"  to  "make  a  good  case."  Other  cases,  he  believes, 
are  too  long  and  complex.  Because  he  has  found  that  cases 
selected  at  random  from  case  books  provide  no  interest  to 
practicing  managers,  Pigors  feels  that  it  is  best  to  use 
actual  company  cases.   These  cases  axe   provided  by  the 
pearticipants  in  the  program. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  while  Pigors  argues 
the  Incident  Process  overcomes  the  typical  case  weakness  of 
being  too  speculative  in  nature,  Nicholson  (1956)  finds  the 
Incident  Process  to  lack  the  depth  of  analysis  as  does  the 
more  traditional  handling  of  cases. 

Briefly,  the  outline  for  the  Incident  Process  is  as 
follows : 
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1,  Basic  facts  of  the  case  are  presented  to  the  group 
hj   the  leader  or  one  of  the  class  members, 

2,  The  participants  must  question  the  discussion 
leader  to  obtain  additional  facts, 

3,  By  discussion  the  group  determines  what  is  to  be 
decided  about  the  case, 

A-,  After  discussion,  each  member  prepares  his  ovm 
analysis  of  the  case  in  writing.   Each  presents  his 
analysis  to  the  group.  Members  are  divided  into 
small  groups  on  the  basis  of  agreement  of  individual 
analysis.  After  small  group  discussions,  each  group 
selects  a  spokesman  to  present  the  combined  con- 
clusions of  the  group  to  the  rest  of  the  class.   The 
various  decisions  are  tested  for  their  strengths  and 
weaknesses  based  on  the  facts  presented  in  the  case, 

5.   The  combined  group  then  analyzes  its  own  behavior 
in  handling  the  case. 

The  hospital. -Numerous  examples  of  the  use  of  case 
studies  are  found  in  the  literature.   (More  recent  reports 
include:   Armiger,  I960;  Rippington,  1961;  Viguers  and 
Brown,  1961,)  Within  the  hospital,  Beal  argues  that  the 
case  method  is  more  valuable  than  either  lecture  or  discus- 
sion because  it  more  nearly  meets  the  qualifications  for  a 
management  program.  Endorsing  democratic  leadership,  Beal 
suggests  that  by  "encouraging  students  in  the  classroom  to 
cooperate  enthusiastically  and  wholeheartedly  in  the  solu- 
tion of  problems,  we  may  also  be  encouraging  a  more  demo- 
cratic type  of ., .administration  in  hospitals,"  which,  in 
turn,  is  seen  as  leading  to  improved  patient  care  (Beal, 
1955). 
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As  a  form  of  summary,  Hamilton  (I960)  has  found  that 
"several  institutions  have  found  cases  useful  in  their  in- 
service  training  program  for  such  supervisors  and  department 
heads  whose  qualities  of  understanding,  effective  thinking, 
Judgment,  and  communication,  leading  to  the  action  of 
others,  need  to  be  sharpened  and  developed." 

Role  playing 

General « -Bather  than  merely  discussing  what  others 
have  done,  as  in  case  analysis,  the  group  members  themselves 
take  the  parts  of  the  individuals  in  the  situation.   Role 
playing  is  "acting  out"  without  the  use  of  a  script  or  re- 
hearsal.  The  intent  in  this  approach  is  to  develop  an 
appreciation  of  the  points  of  view  of  others  and  to  experi- 
ence a  situation  emotionally. 

In  comparison  with  the  case  method,  participants 
tend  to  be  more  tense,  more  self  conscious,  and  more 
analytical.   They  are  also  found  to  be  more  imaginative  and 
daring  in  their  solutions  (Strauss  and  Sayles,  I960,  p.  558). 
The  value  of  role  playing  is  that  it  (Coleman,  19^): 

1.  Uses  group  experiences  as  a  functional  basis  for 
teaching. 

2.  Provides  more  attention  to  interpersonal  relation- 
ships of  members  in  grouping  procedures  for  selecting 

.  participants  in  learning  situations, 

3.  Develops  techniques  for  creating  the  appropriate 
group  social  and  emotional  atmosphere  for  effective 
learning. 
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4,  Hecognlzes  the  need  to  teach  skills  and  attitudes 
rather  than  "items"  of  knowledge. 

As  additional  values,  Tyler  (1952)  adds  that  the 
participants  leaxn  hj   doing,  they  put  into  practice  immedi- 
ately what  they  have  learned.   They  are  assisted  in  improv- 
ing their  speaking,  and  they  are  encouraged  to  accept  the 
ideas  of  others. 

Some  role  playing  cases  are  found  in  the  literature 
for  use  in  training  sessions,  but  some  writers  find  it  is 
more  productive  to  use  problems  presented  by  the  trainees 
which  they  have  drawn  from  their  own  experiences  (Bradford  and 
Lippitt,  1952).  A  training  group  of  fifteen  members  has 
been  found  to  give  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  topic  areas 
for  class  discussion.  These  topics  are  organized  under 
broader  headings  as:  lack  of  authority,  lack  of  communica- 
tion to  top  management,  and  discipline  problems.  The  group 
then  selects  elements  for  a  case,  selects  the  cast,  and  acts 
out  the  roles.  This  approach  is  based  on  the  philosophy 
that  it  is  "necessary  to  know  what  the  foremen  themselves 
feel  they  need"  (Bavelas,  ig'*-?). 

Host  advocates  of  role  playing  give  credit  for  its 
development  to  J.  L,  Morono  (Moireno,  1955)  in  his  work  on 
psychological  therapy,  and,  thus,  recognize  in  role  playing 
a  therapeutic  effect  on  the  participants.   "The  shrewd  ob- 
server can  learn  a  great  deal  about  the  members  of  the  group 
as  he  watches  their  actions  and  reactions  in  various 
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situations,  and  the  experience  of  playing  certain  roles  can 
"be,  for  the  individual  himself,  touchstone  for  considering 
certain  problems, ... [The  trainer  can]  increase  the  awareness 
of  the  individuals  to  these  'blind'  areas,  and  to  keep  the 
content  of  the  course  aligned  with  the  shifting  and  emerging 
needs  of  the  group"  (Bavelas,  19^7).   "As  they  [the  role 
playing  participants]  play  the  parts,  each  participaint  tends 
to  identify  himself  with  his  role,  and  reacts  as  if  in  an 
actual  situation.   Insight  is  afforded  into  his  own  role  as 
well  as  the  roles  of  others"  (Coleman,  IS'^^S). 

Bradford  and  Lippett  (195^)  argue  that  role  playing 
provides  the  opportunity  for  practice  in  an  area  where 
skills  involving  human  relations  are  so  complex.   They  add: 
"in  changing  human  relationship  skills  at  least  two  or,  more 
often,  a  whole  group  of  persons  must  reach  their  adjustments 
to  each  other  if  the  behavior  change  is  to  be  effected  and 
effective. ., the  trainee  feels  insecure  in  attempting  to 
utilize  new  skills  in  relationships, ,, .He  cannot  be  sure 
whether  the  other  persons  involved  will  accept  or  reject, 
laugh  or  applaud,  unless  they  too  have  been  involved  in 
preparing  for  changes.   If  discussion  is  employed  alone, 
there  is  a  tendency  to  talk  about  'handling  grievances' 
(for  exanpl©)  as  an  abstraction.  Eole  playing  pins  the 
problen  dovm  to  'how  this  supervisor  handled  this  grievance' 
and  thus  tho  group  ig  always  face  to  face  with  reality" 
(Bradford  and  Lippitt,  195^). 
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One  of  the  most  complete  descriptions  of  role  playing 
is  provided  by  Maier  (1959;  1955).  Vhyte  (1959)  considers 
Maier* s  work  to  be  but  one  of  only  two  sources  in  the 
literature  ao  presenting  a  systematic  approach  to  the  study 
of  management  training  programs.   Maier  agrees  with  other 
authors  quoted  that  leadership  practices  are  skills  and,  as 
such,  can  be  learned  by  appropriate  practice.  Maier  appears 
to  believe  that  role  playing  is  the  most  effective  method  of 
developing  skill  in  "democratic  leadership."  He  finds  a 
commonality  between  what  occurs  in  a  role  playing  session 
and  what  occurs  through  group  on-the-job  problem  solving 
under  democratic  leadership.   Drawing  from  numerous  research 
findings,  he  points  out  that  it  is  "easier  to  change  the 
attitudes  of  a  group  of  people  than  to  change  the  attitude 
of  one  person"  (Maier,  1959,  P.  57). 

There  appears  to  be  conflicting  evidence  as  to  the 
carryover  from  a  role  playing  session  to  the  work  station 
by  the  trainee,   "At  the  present  time  there  is  little 
experimental  evidence  on  the  affects  of  role  playing  in 
educational  settings.  However,  there  is  some  indication 
that  by  utilizing  role-playing  techniques, . .we  can  produce 
attitude  changes  which  would  not  be  produced  by  other 
methods"  (McDonald,  1965»  P.  359).  Also:   "The  evidence 
indicates  that  role  playing  may  produce  behavioral  and 
personality  chanse,  but  this  has  cortainly  not  been  estab- 
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lished  with  any  degree  of  confidence"  (Tyler,  195^).  How- 
ever, bo^h  Tyler  (195^)  amd  Lawshe,  Bolda,  and  Brune  (1959) 
provide  examples  of  improved  performance  on  the  Job  and  in 
performing  on  subsequent  role  playing  cases.   Tyler  found 
that  the  effect  of  role  playing  on  the  individual  is  related 
to  his  personality,  and  to  his  position  in  the  role  playing 
situation,  Lawshe,  Bolda,  and  Brune  found  that  the  effec- 
tiveness was  related  to  the  type  of  case  materials  used  and 
the  type  of  discussion  following  the  role  playing.   Bass  and 
Vaughan  (p.  86)  suggests  two  other  "shortcomings"  of  role 
playing.   One  is  that  some  participants  resent  the  procedure 
as  being  childish;  at  the  other  extreme,  some  role  players 
"over  dramatize,"  placing  more  emphasis  on  acting  than 
problem  solving. 

Finally,  Tyler  cautions  that  "it  may  require  several 
sessions  of  hard  work  to  get  a  group  back  on  the  ball  after 
a  role  has  been  clowned  up..,,"  Even  to  begin  a  training 
program,  Coleman  (19^8)  has  found  evidence  that  three  role 
playing  sessions  did  not  indicate  any  change  in  trainees. 
Also  it  is  "necessary  to  prevent  members  of  the  group  from 
•rambling  on,'  or  stopping  in  the  middle  of  a  case.  He 
must  guard  against  a  tendency  of  the  group  to  whitewash  a 
fellow  member's  role  playing. .. [and  the  trainer]  must  decide 
whether  to  beoone  an  expert  and  shov;  how  it  could  be  done 
better,  or  to  lot  a  pcor  performance  pass  in  the  hope  that 
some  other  foronan  will  do  a  better  Job"  (Tyler,  1954), 
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To  suggest  the  versatility  of  role  playing,  Bass  and 
Vauglian  (p.  86)  provide  two  variations: 

^»   Hole  Reversal r  During  role  playing,  if  a  strong 
difference  of  opinion  occurs  between  two  of  the  play- 
ers, the  scene  is  stopped  by  the  leader,  the  two 
players  concerned  are  asked  to  exchange  roles,  and  the 
scene  is  continued. 

2,   Role  Rotation;   In  cases  where  a  real  conflict 
exists  between  two  managers,  they  are  asked  to  change 
"roles"  for  the  purpose  of  mutual  education. 

The  hospital. -Discussions  about  the  use  of  role  play- 
ing in  the  hospital  usually  suggest  that  this  technique  is 
used  in  conjunction  with  other  techniques,  such  as  lecture, 
discussion,  and  case  studies  (Ransohoff,  1958;  Ritvo  and 
Oram,  I960).   Coville  (1955)  reports  that  after  role  playing 
was  introduced  in  class,  some  of  the  learners  applied  the 
technique  in  problem  solving  in  their  own  departments. 
Some  were  able  to  perform  a  role  in  class  but  had  difficulty 
in  applying  it  on  the  job;  some  resisted  the  technique  even 
in  class.   Significantly,  those  who  were  considered  by  their 
superiors  to  be  the  most  effective  managers  on  the  Job  were 
the  most  receptive  to,  and  the  most  effective  with,  role 
playing. 


CHAPTER  XXII 
TECMI^USS  OF  MANAGEMENT  DEVELOPMENT:   CONTINUED 
TralnlnR  Techniques;   Continued 

Simulation 


General. -Two  basic  types  of  simulation  are  identi- 
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1.  In-basket  simulation:   This  is  a  paper  and  pencil 
exercise  in  which  the  trainee  is  provided  information 
on  organisational  background  and  then  is  required  to 
participate  in  the  role  of  a  manager.   During  the 
course  of  the  session,  the  trainee  is  provided  with 
memos,  letters,  notes,  etc.,  which  present  a  series  of 
problems  to  be  solved,   A  critique  of  the  participamt 's 
performance  follows  the  exercise, 

2.  Business  games:   These  games  range  from  exercises 
as  "simple  as  card  games"  to  those  which  occupy  as 
many  as  twenty  players  in  problem  solving  for  over  a 
week  (Dill,  1961).   Most  of  the  games  simulate  a  total 
business  environment  to  include  competition  between 
"companies."   Each  company  is  represented  by  several 
trainees,  each  of  whom  perform  the  duties  of  various 
members  of  the  organization.   The  teams  are  called  upon 
to  maie  a  wide  range  of  decisions  relating  to  various 
business  activities  as  financial,  marketing,  produc- 
tion, and  research.   Feedback  of  the  results  of  team 
decisions  are  reported  to  the  members. 

The  more  well  known  of  the  more  complex  games  have  been 
developed  by  the  RAND  Corporation,  the  American  Management 
Association,  the  University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles,  and 
various  branches  of  the  United  States  Armed  Forces,   It  has 
been  estimated  that  in  the  first  five  yeairs  after  the 
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introduction  of  the  Top  Management  Decision  Simulation  game 
by  the  American  Management  Association,  over  30,000  managers 
participated  (Stewart,  1962).   In  addition,  over  one  hundred 
companies  use  business  simulation  (Plattner,  1962),  ranging 
from  "warehousing  to  stock  market  portfolio  management" 
(Bass  and  Vaughan,  p,  72). 

Advantages  seen  for  the  use  of  simulation  are  that 
it  (Plattner,  1962): 

1,  Condenses  a  large  amount  of  decision  making  experi- 
ence into  a  short  period  of  time. 

2,  Emphasizes  over  all  balance  of  training. 

3,  Clarifies  the  point  of  making  decisions  with  in- 
adequate information, 

4,  Includes  the  advantages  of  role  playing, 

5,  Allows  for  feedback. 

6,  Permits  experimentation, 

7,  Points  attention  to  important  factors. 

8,  Involves  all  the  participants. 

9,  Permits  useful  analysis  through  the  critique. 
10,  Adds  variety  to  training. 

For  learning  principles,  games  are  "too  hypothetical 
in  structure  for  this  application  to  be  taken  seriously, 
except  in  relation  to  some  of  the  most  general  (and  most 
important)  requirements  for  effective  management  -  good 
teamwork,  careful  planning  and  control,  and  balanced  co- 
ordination of  interacting  factors, . .for  the  present,  highly 
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realistic  ganes  have  been  designed  only  to  represent  rela- 
tively narrow,  almost  'technical'  problems..."  (Jackson, 
1959).   It  is  possible  to  find  strategies  to  win  the  game 
that  may  not  be  related  to  success  in  real  life.   Partici- 
pants may  also  become  so  involved  with  the  game  itself  that 
they  lose  the  advantages  of  the  training  which  the  simula- 
tion provides.   In  addition,  the  games  are  expensive  to 
develop  and  administer. 

The  games  are  "most  useful  as  exercises  in  setting  up 
appropriate  systematic  routines,  each  of  which  would  pre- 
sumably be  applicable  in  real  life  to  a  variety  of  related 
individual  problems. .. .Highly  effective  as  a  means  for 
developing  ability  to  work  with  the  everyday  decision  prob- 
lems of  middle  and  lower  management  and  management  staff" 
(Jackson,  1959).   Games  can  be  used  to  learn  decision 
assisting  tools,  reporting  and  control  systems,  break  even 
charts,  linear  programming,  and  mathematical  models. 

The  trainer  plays  an  important  role  in  maximizing 
the  value  of  the  games  through  critiques,  directing  the 
trainees'  attention  to  the  issues,  and  providing  opportuni- 
ties for  the  trainees  to  discuss  and  evaluate  their  own 
performance. 

At  this  time  "the  consensus  among  those  who  are  most 
actively  involved  in  gaming  seems  to  be  that  the  end  Justi- 
fies the  means"  (Bass  and  Vaughan,  p,  90). 
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The  hospital. -Osterhaus  (1965)  describes  an  "in-basket" 
form  of  simulation  used  to  train  hospital  personnel  in  the 
military.   Topics  covered  included  publications,  medical 
supply,  correspondence,  routine  medical  records  and  reports, 
etc.   In  this  program  each  student  is  "assigned"  a  duty,  is 
presented  administrative  problems  by  means  of  letter,  memo- 
randum, telephone,  and  training  staff  actors.   The  assign- 
ment for  the  student  is  to  apply  the  appropriate  principles, 
policies,  and  procedures  for  the  solution  of  these  problems. 

For  management  games  specifically,  Rackamack  (1965) 
observes:   "To  have  a  game  that  mirrors  completely  the  re- 
ality of  the  hospital  situation  is  an  impossibility  at  this 
early  stage  and  perhaps  may  not  be  one  that  would  be  highly 
desirable.   If  actual  and  complete  hospital  operations  were 
developed  into  a  gaming  situation,  it  would  perhaps  be  too 
involved  for  use  in  a  true  learning  sense.   It  would  be 
more  desirable  to  develop  the  smaller  areas  as  gaming  de- 
vices, incorporating  certain  principles  into  them  that  will 
illustrate  points  that  must  be  known  and  handled,..."   Areas 
that  could  be  covered  v/ould  include  staffing,  patient  care, 
supplies,  and  maximizing  profits. 

Audio- Visual 

Movies  provide  whatever  advantages  are  found  in  the 
lecture  in  addition  to  a  dramatic  effect  that  the  lecture 
does  not  have.  Movies,  as  well  as  other  forms  of  audio-visual 
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materials  -  as  slides  and  film  strips  -  are  of  special  ad- 
vantaige  to  the  poor  instructor.   Both  movies  and  television 
have  the  potential  advantage  of  using  the  most  skillful 
instructors,  and  materials  which  can  be  efficiently  and 
imaginatively  organized. 

On  the  negative  side,  their  use  tends  to  decrease 
spontaneity  of  the  participants  and  flexibility  of  the  pro- 
gram.  As  Bass  and  Vaughan  (p.  81)  point  out,  as  does  the 
lecture,  these  methods  depend  on  the  passive  learning  of 
the  trainees.   Expense  can  be  quite  high,  although  obvi- 
ously, the  more  people  who  are  trained  the  less  the  cost 
will  be  per  student.   There  is  a  tendency  to  continue  to 
use  such  training  aids  long  after  they  have  outlived  their 
usefulness.   Movies,  especially  those  dealing  with  human 
relations,  have  been  criticized  because  the  plot  and  con- 
clusions have  been  too  obvious  and  contrived. 

Progra.mmed  learninf^ 

The  steps  of  programmed  instruction  generally  follow 
the  sequence  given  below: 

1,  The  subject  matter  is  presented  in  small  units 
(frames)  that  may  run  from  one  sentence  to  several 
psiragraphs ;  all  the  frames  together  are  called  a  pro- 
gram. 

2«  Each  frame  requires  a  response  (answer). 

5,  The  trainee  is  told  the  accuracy  of  his  response 
immediately,  thereby  immediately  reinforcing  or  cor- 
recting the  aiiswi5r. 
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^,   Arranging  material  in  the  correct  sequence  forces 
the  programmer  to  analyze  the  steps  in  learning. 

5.  ?or  most  effective  use,  by  pretest  95  per  cent  of 
the  respondents  should  answer  each  question  correctly, 

6.  Each  respondent  is  allowed  to  work  at  his  own  pace. 

"The  more  enthusiastic  proponents  of  this  type  of 
instruction  believe  that  it  will  eventually  bring  about  a 
major  revolution  in  teaching  at  all  levels  of  our  education 
system"  (Bass  and  Vaughan,  p.  91).   Contrary  to  the  tradi- 
tional classroom  situation,  the  learner  is  not  likely  to  be 
distracted  during  the  course  of  learning  and  all  appropriate 
questions  are  likely  to  be  faced  and  answered  by  each  stu- 
dent.  Bass  and  Vaughan  find  that  both  programmed  texts  and 
teaching  machines  lead  to  increased  speed  in  learning,  in- 
creased retention,  increased  management  control  over  program 
content,  greater  accuracy  of  training  cost  estimates,  more 
consistent  assurance  that  certain  training  will  be  intro- 
duced, and  more  flexibility  in  scheduling  individual  stu- 
dents.  There  is  the  advantage  that  the  individual's  motiva- 
tion to  learn  is  enhanced  because  he  experiences  mainly 
success,  and  because  each  individual  can  proceed  at  his  own 
speed. 

Prom  actual  study,  there  are  conflicting  results 
concerning  the  effectiveness  of  programmed  learning.   One 
study,  for  example  (Lysaught,  I960),  has  shown  that  reten- 
tion is  greater  with  programmed  learning  than  with  a 
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combination  of  lecture  and  discussion;  another  (Hughes, 
1962)  has  shown  that  with  progranKned  learning  class  time 
was  reduced,  learning  was  increased  and  satisfaction  by  the 
studerts  was  greater  compared  oo  "conventional"  instruction. 
Still  another  study  (Brown,  196'^)  indicated  that  adding 
prograituaing  to  the  lecture  did  not  increase  learning,  and, 
further,  that  programming  alone  was  not  as  successful  as 
the  lecture  alone.   Still  another  research  study  (Chaupsky 
and  Nelson,  196^)  reported  no  differences  in  effectiveness 
between  programmed  learning  and  simply  using  textbook 
readings  even  without  any  classroom  presentation, 

"By  using  enough  examples,  any  rule  or  abstraction 
may  be  taught  and  the  score  or  limits  of  application  of  any 
given  principle  can  be  fully  expounded"  (Bass  and  Vaughan, 
p,  91).   Continuing,  the  authors  see  that  both  applied 
mathematics  and  managerial  economics  can  be  effectively 
taught  by  programming,  "but  as  to  the  efficacy  of  a  program 
to  improve  interpersonal  relations  with  subordinates,  we 
shall  have  to  wait  and  see,"   Horse  and  Vingo  (1952,  p.  164) 
observe  that  "motor  skills,  social  skills,  and  attitudes 
could  probably  not  be  efficiently  taught  by  machines  though 
the  relevant  information  needed  for  them  could  be.   Habits 
of  independent  study,  skills  of  democratic  leadership  and 
membership,  and  originality  would  probably  not  be  suitable 
•content'  for  programming  for  a  teaching  machine,  although 


some  of  its  advocates  see  it  as  a  key  device  in  enhancing 
pupil  creativity."   A  final  observation:   "Unfortunately, 
few  personal,  social,  economic  or  political  problems  tbat 
are  met  in  everyday  livin^j  tend  to  be  clear,  simple,  or 
categorical.   Furthcrinore ,  the  raore  crucial  and  far-reaching 
outcomes  of  learning  will  always  be  found  at  the  level  of 
interpretation,  application,  appreciation  and  invention. 
These  levels  are  still  outside  the  reach  of  most  self-learn- 
ing devices  and  thereby  place  a  low  ceiling  on  what  is  to 
be  mastered"  (Kvaraceus,  1961).   "The  balance  in  favor  of 
prograjmning  over  other  teaching  or  learning  methods  is  most 
significant  when  the  objective  is  a  specific  and  clearly 
defined  educational  goal"  (Bass  and  Vaughan,  p.  7^). 

Vhen  considering  programmed  instruction,  it  is  well 
to  keep  in  mind  that  although  "programmed  instruction  is  not 
a  panacea  for  all  of  our  educational  ills,.,it  does  pay 
greater  heed  to  the  principles  of  learning. . .than  any  other 
training  technique..."  (Bass  and  Vaughan,  p.  73). 

The  hospital. -Little  about  programmed  instruction  has 
been  found  directly  related  to  the  hospital  (Sherer,  1962), 
However,  Feldman  (1962)  provides  the  most  complete  discus- 
sion, including  examples,  of  a  non-machine  "scrambled  answer" 
program  for  management  development  found  in  the  literature. 
Briefly  described,  statements  or  'iuestions  with  multiple 
choice  answers  are  provided.   For  each  alternative  answer, 
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the  learner  is  referred  to  an  explanation  indicating  why 
the  choice  was  correct  or  incorrect.   If  incorrect,  the 
student  is  directed  to  return  to  the  original  question  to 
select  another  .answer;  if  correct,  he  is  directed  to  aove 
on  to  the  next  question. 

Peldman  believes  progranaed  instruction  is  especially 
valuable  for  hospital  inservice  training  because  of  the 
difficulty  in  many  situations,  for  all  personnel  to  meet  to- 
gether at  the  same  time  for  classes.   It  is  also  suggested 
that  hospitals  should  have  less  problem  than  some  institu- 
tions in  progranmins  material  because  of  the  nature  of  much 
of  the  material.   Suggested  topics  for  hospital  management 
training  programming  are  principles  of  management,  work 
standards,  and  wage  and  salary  administration. 

University  programs 

There  are  two  aspects  of  university  conducted  instruc- 
tion that  relate  to  managers.   One  is  the  education  of  the 
student  seeking  an  undergraduate  or  graduate  degree;  the 
other  are  those  non-degree  courses  designed  specifically  for 
the  practicing  manager.   It  is  the  latter  which  most  appropri- 
ately applies  to  this  discussion. 

The  conclusions  reached  in  an  earlier  study  are  repre- 
sentative of  more  recent  results:   "About  the  only  generali- 
zation that  can  be  applied  to  the  ...courses  described  in 
this  report  is  that  no  two  are  planned,  organized,  or 
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conducted  in  the  same  way."   The  same  report  advises, 
therefore,  that  "because  of  the  differences  in  these  courses 
there  is  now  an  increasing  opportunity  to  select  a  course  or 
program  which  will  more  nearly  fit  the  requirements  of  the 
individual  executive"  (Moser  and  MacCullough,  195^). 

Typically,  the  goals  of  university  development  pro- 
grams are  seen  as  being  to  (Moser  and  MacCullough,  195^): 

1.  Aid  the  individual  to  think  thoroughly. 

2.  Broaden  his  outlook. 

3.  Guide  him  to  think  through  problems, 
^,  Assist  him  to  become  more  effective, 

5,   Increase  his  potential  to  handle  higher  jobs. 

For  business  firms,  the  interest  in  such  programs 
has  come  about  because  of  increased  emphasis  on  decentrali- 
zation, broader  management  responsibilities,  more  keen 
competition,  and  the  expansion  of  business  activities. 
Interest  in  training,  generally,  has  been  increased  because 
of  greater  familiarity  with  training  programs  and  because 
meinagement  development  is  "in  the  air." 

As  has  been  suggested  for  other  forms  of  management 
training,  university  programs  are  not  sufficient  in  them- 
selves to  develop  managers,   "None  of  these  courses  can  be 
successfully  substituted  for  the  on-the-job  training  that 
the  executive  gets  from  the  daily  performance  of  his  assign- 
ment and  from  his  association  with  others  in  the  organization. 
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, ..[However,]  at  the  sane  time,  there  is  widespread  agree- 
ment that  there  is  no  substitute  for  these  university 
courses"  (Moser  and  MacCullough,  195^). 

University  courses  are  seen  as  valuable  in  providing 
broadening  experiences.   In  addition,  the  participamt  is 
exposed  to  a  new  environnent,  is  allowed  to  deal  with  vari- 
ous other  individuals  outside  his  own  organization,  and  is 
provided  a  means  of  "cross  fertilization."  On  the  other 
hand  Taylor  is  highly  critical  of  some  of  the  course  con- 
tent provided  in  certain  programs.  He  observes  that  "some 
highly  respected  industrial  organizations  have,  in  the  name 
of  'management  development,'  done  some  pretty  silly  things... 
[such  as]  sending  engineers  to  study  Greek  literature  and 
culture  for  a  full  year..."  (Taylor,  1959).  In  addition, 
it  is  observed  that  "there  appears  to  be  a  lack  of  attention 
to  basic  theory  and  philosophy  -  to  those  fundamentals  which 
provide  the  depth  of  understanding  and  insight  essential 
to  effective  use  of  new  knowledge  and  skills. ... [The]  nature 
and  requirements  of  business  leadership;  the  business  as  an 
integrated  economic  and  social  system  or  process,  the  theory 
and  process  of  managing,  and  organization  theory  (including 
the  theory  of  authority  and  the  theory  of  social  coopera- 
tion) do  not  appear  to  be  treated  as  specific  subjects  of 
study.  Bather,  they  seem  to  be  hoped-for  by-products  of 
the  curriculum. .. .There  is  little  evidence  of  courses 
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specifically  designed  to  study  the  decision  making  process, 
the  teaching-learning  process,  or  the  personal-development 
process. ,, .Consideration  of  cause  and  effect  relationships 
appears  to  be  defected  to  a  considerable  degree  by  the  tra- 
ditional division  of  subject  matter  and  failure  in  many 
cases  to  achieve  integration  of  related  subject  areas" 
(Houston,  1961,  p.  50). 

Programs  typically  extend  from  two  weeks  to  a  year, 
with  most  less  than  six  weeks.   About  25  per  cent  of  the 
programs  nationally  are  for  top  management,  25  per  cent  for 
both  top  and  middle  management,  and  50  per  cent  for  middle 
management  alone  (Houston,  1961,  p.  '^■Q) »      Case  studies, 
lecture,  seminars,  panel  discussion,  formal  and  informal 
discussions,  and  planned  reading  with  individual  study  are 
found  in  most  university  programs;  some  programs  also  use 
role  playing  and  provide  field  trips  (Houston,  p.  50). 

It  is  indicated  by  most  writers  on  the  subject,  even 
the  most  enthusiastic  advocates,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
measure  the  effectiveness  of  these  programs,  especially 
because  many  of  the  gains  may  be  known  only  after  an  ex- 
tended period  of  time.   After  a  study  of  a  number  of 
university  management  programs,  Andrews  has  concluded: 
"The  impact  of  executive  development  is  not  easily  seen. 
Personal  testinony  and  executive's  judgment  of  one  another 
are  highly  suhjectivo.  Since  good  management  does  not  exist 
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apart  from  the  environment  in  which  it  is  exercised,  it  is 
hard  to  specify  degrees  of  improvement.   There  are  no  ac- 
curate  scientific  tools  for  distinguishing  bef ore-and-af ter 
states  and  for  tracing  developments  back  to  a  definite 
period  of  learning"  (Andrews,  1957).   To  a  "greater  or 
lesser  extent  the  comments  collected  by  interview  [with  the 
participants]  are  generally  favorable  -  regardless  of  the 
length,  content,  and  conduct  of  the  program. ., .The  generosity 
of  the  participating  executives'  comments  is  doubtless  re- 
inforced by  his  feeling  that  he  is  expected  to  respond  in 
this  way,  by  his  recognition  of  the  favorable  implication 
of  his  selection,  and  by  his  satisfaction  in  associating 
under  pleasant  circumstances  with  other  men  of  intelligence, 
ability,  and  varied  experience"  (Andrews,  1957).   This 
point  is  found  elsewhere:   "the  vast  majority  [of  partici- 
pants] seem  to  agree  on  one  source  of  great  stimulation  and 
inspiration.   This  is  the  'plus'  value  or  'dividend'  that 
comes  from  the  close  and  extended  association  with  the  other 
members  of  the  program"  (Ashen,  195^). 

Ashen  finds  one  of  the  greatest  gains  from  these 
programs  is  when  they  are  of  long  enough  duration  to  allow 
the  manager  to  feel  he  is  away  from  the  pressures  of  the 
Job.  However,  Boudeaux  and  Megginson  (196^)  argue  that 
the  reverse  may  be  true.  They  have  found  that  the  partici- 
pants do  less  well  on  campus  for  extended  periods  because 
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of  their  concern  for  their  Johs  and  families  during  their 
absences.   Their  suggestion  is  that  the  participants  should 
not  be  kept  away  from  their  organizations  for  over  two 
weeks  at  a  time. 

It  is  suggested  that  university  management  develop- 
ment programs  should  be  measured  for  effectiveness  on  the 
following  bases  (Houston,  1961,  p.  60): 

1.  University  programs  are  not  a  substitute  for  sound 
management  and  on-the-job  training. 

2.  True  measurement  of  results  can  occur  only  when 
the  participant  returns  to  his  job, 

3.  The  participant  should  be  provided  unique  values, 
broadening  experiences,  and  opportunities  for  learning 
not  wholly  provided  on-the-job. 

4.  The  program  must  command  intellectual  interest, 
provide  a  climate  conducive  to  learning,  and  stimulate 
the  desire  to  learn, 

5.  Course  content  should  be  selected  to  meet  individual 
needs  of  the  participants  as  part  of  the  total  plan  of 
management  development, 

6.  Participants  selected  for  any  one  class  should  be 
not  only  competent  but  of  heterogeneous  backgrounds 
so  that  they  caji  learn  from  each  other. 

7.  The  faculty  should  be  able  to  command  respect  and 
stimulate  thinking. 

8.  The  program  should  have  an  integrated  pattern  of 
objectives  which  are  meajiingful  to  the  participants 
and  related  to  their  experiences, 

9.  The  program  should  be  intensive  and  intellectually 
.  challenging. 
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10.  Instruction  should  be  in  accord  with,  sound  teach- 
ing-learning principles, 

11.  Program  administration,  including  faculty  and 
facilities,  should  be  competent. 

12.  The  program  should  be  measured  on  long  range 
individual  growth. 

Summary  of  training  techniques 

"In  most  off-the-job  training,  what  goes  on  in  the 
laboratory  [classroom]  cannot  be  closely  related  to  the  job 
and  is  usually  supplemental  rather  than  central  to  learning 
Job  tasks"  (Bass  and  Vaughan,  p.  77).   The  problem  is 
magnified  because  instruction  often  fails  to  incorporate 
materials  which  facilitate  the  transfer  of  learning  for  the 
training  session  to  the  work.   "Very  seldom  is  real  effort 
made  to  provide  for  the  application  of  principles  of  learn- 
ing. ...  [Also,]  a  great  deal  of  potential  benefit  to  the 
organization  and  the  participant  is  lost  because  no  internal 
plan  has  been  formulated  that  might  capitalize  on  his  new 
perspective  and  new  ideas"  (Bass  and  Vaughan,  p.  77). 

Bass  and  Vaughan  do  suggest  "several  distinct  ad- 
vantages over  on-the-job  training"  which  off-the-Job  train- 
ing provides: 

1.  For  many  positions,  training  on  the  job  is  difficult. 

•  2.  Outside  sources  can  often  provide  many  courses  which 
a  company  could  not  provide  for  itself. 

3»  Trainors  in  a  formal  training  setting  tend  to  be 
more  concerned  with  learning. 
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"A  prerequisite  for  the  success  of  any  training  pro- 
gram (especially  off-the-Job  programs)  is  that  top  manage- 
ment must  actually  support  the  training  as  well  as  reinforce 
what  the  traiiiee  has  learned"  (Bass  and  Vaughan,  p.  77), 

Simplified,  but  of  interest  in  the  development  of 
training  prograr.s,  are  the  following  guides  to  the  types  of 
training  techniques  most  appropriate  for  particular  train- 
ing needs  (Strauss  and  Sayles,  I960,  p.  566). 

Technique 


Purpose  of  Training 

Explaining  facts  and 
procedures ;  expound- 
ing general  principles. 

Developing  analytical 
skills  and  the  ability 
to  ask  oneself  questions. 

Developing  awareness  of 
oneself  and  one's  im- 
pact on  others. 

Introducing  change  in 
behavior. 


Insuring  good  training 
with  unskilled  trainers. 

Opportunity  for 
emotional  catharsis. 


Lecture, 

Guided  discussion 


Case  method, 
Incident  process 


Sensitivity  training, 
Role  playing 


Role  playing, 
Sensitivity  training. 
Problem  solving  conferences 

Lecture, 
Incident  process 

Sensitivity  training, 

Case  method. 

Problem  solving  conferences 


Management  Development  On-The-Job 


Introduction 


As  has  been  indicated,  management  development  is  more 
than  a  "training  program,"  In  addition,  the  successful 
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development  program  should  include  a  well  rounded,  coordi- 
nated effort  which  may  include  Job  rotation,  decentraliza- 
tion,  consultative  management,  coordination,  information, 
stimulation,  and  personal  evaluation.   The  goal  of  develop- 
ment is  desirable  but  difficult  to  attain:   "the  complete 
attainment  of  all  these  objectives  is  a  goal  to  be  striven 
for  but  probably  never  achieved"  (Kuller-Thyn  and  Salveson, 
1952). 

"Some  learning  must  occur  on-the-job  regardless  of 
the  nature  of  training  received  off-the-Job"  (Bass  and 
Vaugban,  p.  75).   On-the-job  training  provides  for  maximiza- 
tion of  certain  principles  of  learning: 

1.  The  problem  of  transfer  of  learning  is  virtually 
eliminated, 

2.  The  trainee  is  able  to  practice  precisely  what  is 
expected  of  him. 

3.  The  trainee  associates  with  the  same  people  he  must 
work  with, 

^.  Maximum  use  can  be  made  of  the  relevant  reinforce- 
ments. 

5.  The  trainee's  superior  can  provide  person-to-person 
training. 

6,  There  is  the  opportunity  to  use  "group  techniques" 
on-the-job. 

As  with  any  single  form  of  development,  on-the-job 
training  has  its  weaknesses.   "Although  it  is  theoretically 
possible  to  create  maximally  favoreble  conditions  for  learn- 
ing on  the  Job,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  do  so...on-the- 


Job  the  primary  function  is  not  training"  (Bass  and  Vaughan, 
p.  76),  it  is  the  performance  of  specific  functions. 

The  effective  plan  for  management  development  is  an 
aid  in  selection,  training,  promotion,  motivation  through 
participation,  proper  recognition,  job  satisfaction,  and 
security.   This  can  best  be  done  with  a  "check  list"  to 
diagnose  the  organization.   A  healthy  organization  should 
be  able  to  affirmatively  answer  each  of  the  following 
questions  (Reilley,  1952): 

1.  Supervise  all  activities. 

2.  No  duplication. 

3.  Not  overload  the  individual, 

A-,  Responsibilities  properly  classified. 
5«  Responsibilities  properly  defined, 

6,  Authority  equal  to  responsibility  as  much  as 
possible, 

7,  Decisions  as  close  as  possible  to  the  point  of 
action, 

8,  Proper  span  of  control, 

9«  Everyone  knows  to  whom  to  report, 

10,  Each  person  reports  to  only  one  superior. 

11,  All  personnel  follow  the  chain  of  comjuand. 

12,  Organizational  levels  are  kept  to  a  minimum, 

.15,  Top  executives  keep  their  attention  on  major  issues. 
11-,  There  is  a  distinction  between  line  and  staff, 
15.  The  total  organization  is  designed  to  fit  the  task. 
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16,  Coordination  occurs  throughout  the  organization. 

17.  The  organization  structure  is  kept  as  simple  as 
possible. 

One  of  the  suggested  approaches  to  developing  a  check 
list  is  through  the  development  and  use  of  a  written  organi- 
zation manual  (Corless,  1952).   In  addition,  job  descrip- 
tions for  all  managers  are  important  to  point  up  what  is  to 
be  done  by  the  manager,  what  skills  are  required  and  should 
be  developed,  and  to  reduce  the  differences  in  understanding 
about  the  duties  of  any  given  position.   Both  organization 
manuals  and  job  descriptions  are  tools  to  aid  in  management 
development.  The  following  discussion  is  directed  toward 
various  techniques  that  are  utilized  successfully  in 
contributing  to  the  development  of  the  manager  on-the-job. 

Counseling 

One  of  the  most  critical  roles  which  a  manager  has 
is  the  guidance  he  provides  to  his  subordinates  through 
counseling  (Planty  and  Efferson,  1952),   The  purposes  of 
counseling  are  to: 

1,  Aid  the  subordinate  manager  in  doing  a  better  job 
by  making  clear  the  standards  for  performance, 

2,  Giving  the  subordinate  a  clear  picture  of  how  he 
is  doing;  this  includes  pointing  up  both  his  strengths 
and  weaknesses. 

5.  Discuss  plans  for  improvement  through  better  use 
of  the  subordinate's  strengths  and  overcoming  his 
weaknesses. 
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^,  Build  strong  personal  relationships  between  the 
superior  and  his  subordinates. 

5.  Eliminate  or  decrease  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the 
subordinate. 

Counseling  is  carried  out  in  conjunction  with  a 
regular,  systematic  program  of  evaluation.   It  is  conceived 
as  a  method  of  development,  not  discipline.   The  most  suc- 
cessful counseling  sessions  related  to  an  evaluation  of  the 
subordinate's  performance,  occur  when  the  person  being 
evaluated  takes  an  active  part  in  selecting  the  criteria  by 
which  he  is  to  be  judged,  and  when  he  assists  in  setting 
the  goals  for  his  own  improvement.  For  maximum  results, 
the  appraisal  (Zander,  1963): 

1,  Must  be  concerned  with  the  matters  in  which  a  clear 
score  is  not  available;  this  increases  the  readiness  of 
the  subordinate  to  be  evaluated, 

2,  Have  ratings  in  accord  with  visible  and  clearly 
understood  criteria, 

3,  Allow  the  subordinate  to  adjust  goals  that  are  con- 
sistent with  his  needs  so  that  he  will  internalize  them 
and  will  not  experience  feelings  of  failure, 

4,  Must  not  induce  aspirations  to  be  set  which  are  too 
much  higher  than  present  performance;  small,  steady, 
and  realistic  gains  are  desired. 

5«  Must  be  carried  out  by  a  superior  who  is  sincere, 
fair,  and  respected  by  the  subordinate. 

Job  rotation 

This  approach  involves  a  series  of  assignments,  moving 
the  trainee  from  job  to  job,  to  exj.ose  him  to  successively 
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more  advanced  learning  opportunities.   At  each  position  he 
receives  coaching  from  his  superior.  The  purpose  of  this 
approach  is  to  provide  well  rounded  training,  to  introduce 
new  viewpoints,  to  develop  the  individual,  to  eliminate 
vested  rights,  to  test  the  individual,  to  increase  coopera- 
tion, and  to  increase  his  acquaintances  within  the  organiza- 
tion (Sargent,  1952),   Job  rotation  allows  the  individual  to 
acquire  valuable  perspective  and  knowledge  of  interrelation- 
ships between  various  sections  of  the  organization.   Each 
section  to  which  he  is  exposed  benefit  by  the  stimulation 
brought  by  fresh  viewpoints  of  the  trainee. 

To  be  most  effective,  this  procedure  should  be 
tailored  to  the  specific  needs  of  each  trainee.   The  trainee 
and  his  superior  mutually  develop  goals  ajid  periodically 
review  the  trainee's  progress.  For  greater  flexibility, 
the  trainee  can  be  allowed  to  move  at  his  own  speed  of 
development  (Bass  and  Vaughan,  p.  82), 

Coaching 

This  method  is  most  likely  to  be  effective  when  the 
coach  (the  superior)  is  a  good  model  with  whom  the  trainee 
can  identify,  when  the  coach  and  trainee  are  "open"  to  each 
other,  when  the  coach  fully  accepts  his  responsibility  to 
the  trainee,  and  v;hen  the  coach  gives  recognition  for 
improvement. 
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This  method  will  be  less  effective  to  the  extent 
that  the  eoach  sees  the  trainee  as  a  rival  for  his  position, 
the  coach  rejects  the  dependent  needs  of  the  trainee,  if  he 
cannot  tolerate  mistakes,  if  he  does  not  have  enough  -  or 
does  not  take  enough  -  time  for  coaching,  and  to  the  extent 
that  the  relationship  between  the  coach  and  trainee  is  not 
adequately  understood  by  them  or  the  other  members  of  the 
organization  with  whom  they  come  in  contact  (Bass  and 
Vaughan,  p.  82), 

Multiple  management  (junior  boards) 

Multiple  management  involves  placing  selected  managers 
on  committees  or  boards  to  discussion  problems  pertinent  to 
the  organization.  Depending  on  the  type  of  plan,  the  group 
may  make  final  decisions  or  may  only  make  recommendations 
to  top  management.   Some  programs  have  permanent  members 
while  other  programs  rotate  the  membership.  They  may  be 
found  at  any  level  in  an  organization.   The  purposes  are  to 
utilize  the  talent  within  the  firm  in  the  study  of  impor- 
tant problems,  and  to  provide  a  means  to  develop  managers  to 
become  more  effective. 

The  concept  behind  Multiple  management  is  consistent 
with  what  has  been  expressed  elsewhere:   "The  highest 
aspirations  of  the  individual  seem  to  be  more  easily  met  in 
group  situationi3",.,(Bell,  1952).  The  use  of  this  approach 
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is  also  based  on  the  assumption  that  training  is  more 
effective  when  the  tasks  are  meaningful  to  the  participants 
(Aguilar,  1965). 

Summary 

The  previous  two  chapters  have  been  concerned  with 
a  discussion  of  techniques  presently  in  use  in  management 
training  programs  both  in  industry  and  in  hospitals.   The 
value  of  any  one  technique  must  be  related  to  their  ability 
to  provide  effective  learning  situations  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  equalitarian  personality  in  support  of  demo- 
cratic  leadership.   This,  in  turn,  must  be  consistent  with 
the  philosophy  of  management.   To  be  effective,  the  tech- 
nique or  techniques  used  must  recognize  the  concepts  of 
effective  learning  as  presented  in  Part  IV  with  emphasis 
on  group  participation,  self  discovery,  and  the  practice 
of  skills. 


PAET  VI.   CONCLUSION 

ft 

CHAPTER  XXIII 

CONCLUSIONS  ON  A  CONCEPT  OF  MANAGEMENT  DEVELOPMENT 
WITH  APPLICATIONS  FOR  A  HEALTH  CENTER 

Criteria 

Based  on  the  recognition  of  the  importance  of 
hospitals,  and,  vdthin  the  hospital  field  itself,  recog- 
nition of  the  importajice  of  hospital  managers  and  the  need 
for  their  development,  this  study  has  been  conducted. 

Philosophy  of  management 

A  philosophy  of  management  has  been  identified  which 
recognizes  the  dignity  of  man  and  the  existence  of  an 
ordered  universe.  Mein  should  be  allowed,  should  be  en- 
couraged toward,  personal  development.   This  can  best  be 
accomplished  within  specified  limits  based  upon  identifiable 
guidelines. 

Leadership 

Emphasizing  the  hospital  as  an  institution  for  pro- 
viding quality  patient  care,  and  management  as  the  chief 
instrument  of  planning,  organizing,  and  controlling  within 
the  institutional  setting,  a  leadership  pattern  has  been 
sought,  compatible  with  the  philosophy  of  management,  which 
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would  "be  most  effective  in  serving  the  purposes  of  the 
hospital.   Leadership  found  to  serve  both  criteria  is  that 
performed  by  the  manager  possessing  an  equalitarian 
personality.   The  philosophy  and  democratic  leadership  both 
support  the  concept  that  each  individual  should  participate 
in  establishing  objectives,  making  decisions,  organizing 
activities  and  interrelationships,  and  providing  motivation 
and  discipline  about  those  things  which  directly  involve 
him.   For  the  manager  specifically,  this  indicates  he  should 
not  be  forced  to  perform  predetermined  behavior  patterns, 
but  should  be  aided  in  becoming  more  perceptive  so  that  he 
will  be  adaptive  in  a  positive  manner  to  any  given  situation. 
The  organization  must  be  structured  and  behavior  must 
be  directed  to  the  extent  necessary  for  complementing  an 
ordered  universe.   This  requires  a  defined  organizational 
structure,  an  adherence  to  the  functions  and  principles  of 
management,  and  direction  of  all  organization  members  toward 
the  common  objective. 

Learning 

The  dignity  of  man  has  been  recognized  in  the  learning 
theory  selected  in  that  it  has  been  found  that  man  caji  not 
be  forced  to  learn  in  any  manner  meaningful  in  the  long  run. 
The  need  for  structure  has  also  been  recognized  in  that 
certain  situations  provide  greater  opportunity  for  discovery. 
The  narked  similarity  between  the  roles  of  the  effective 
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classroom  trainer  and  the  effective  organization  manager, 
and  between  the  roles  of  the  classroom  trainees  and  the 
organization  subordinates  is  encouraging. 

Democratic  leadership  allows  the  individual  to  make 
decisions  concerning  factors  which  affect  him;  the  theory 
of  learning  suggests  the  most  effective  learning  occurs 
when  the  learner  understands  the  need  for  learning  and  when 
he  is  allowed  to  set  his  own  goals.   Democratic  leadership 
recognizes  the  need  for  structure  to  provide  a  framework 
of  activity  and  direction;  the  theory  of  learning  recognizes 
the  need  for  structure  as  a  means  of  systematic  guidance. 
Democratic  leadership  recognizes  the  key  role  of  the  leader 
in  the  work  situation;  the  learning  theory  recognizes  the 
key  role  of  the  trainer  in  keeping  the  learner  moving  in  the 
intended  direction.   Organizational  effectiveness  is  depend- 
ent on  group  interaction;  the  Individual  learns  to  become 
an  adequate  person  in  large  measure  through  interaction  with 
others.  Personal  involvement  and  motivation  is  greatest  when 
the  individual  has  the  opportunity  for  active  participation; 
learning  is  most  effective  when  it  provides  learner  partici- 
pation. 

Therefore,  the  most  effective  form  of  learning  pro- 
vides an  example  of  the  manner  in  which  the  manager  is  being 
encoxiraged  to  perform  on  the  job. 
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Objectives  of  Management  Development 

Thfi   over  all  objective  of  management  development  is 
to  aid  managers  in  becoming  more  adequate  individuals. 
More  specifically,  the  general  objective  is  to  develop  in 
managers  a  high,  level  of  competence  leading  to  quality 
patient  care.   This  includes  an  appropriate  philosophy  of 
management,  a  greater  competence  in  performing  the  functions 
of  management,  and  a  strengthening  of  the  status  and  confi- 
dence of  the  managers. 

Preparing  a  Management  Development  Program 

Authority 

Top  management  consent  is  required  to  permit  both  a 
study  of  the  hospital  for  determination  of  training  needs, 
and  preparation  of  plans  for  a  development  program.   Such 
consent  is  given  when  top  management  recognizes  the  need 
for  training. 

Identifying  training  needs 

An  overview  is  required  including  objectives,  organi- 
zational structure,  and  personnel.   This  includes  identify- 
ing the  hospital's  philosophy,  informal  relationships, 
power  centers,  and  areas  of  conflict  and  cooperation.   A 
cleej?  understanding  is  also  needed  of  the  attitudes  of  all 
managers  toward  a  development  program. 
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Because  training  Is  to  be  related  to  the  needs  of  the 
hospital,^  policies,  performance  standards,  and  personnel  re- 
quirements must  also  be  Identified, 

The  philosophy  of  management  recoranends  democratic 
leadership,  therefore  consideration  and  planning  for  the 
program  must  necessarily  Include  participation  by  all  Indi- 
viduals Involved, 
Means  of  identifying  needs 

A  problem  can  be  defined  as  anything  creating  a 
barrier  to  the  successful  achievement  of  desired  ends.  Needs 
are  those  things  to  be  learned,  done,  or  changed  In  order  to 
overcome  the  Identified  problems. 

The  following  areas  are  especially  recanmended  for 
study:  organization  plans,  employee  records,  inspection 
reports,  work  flows,  management  selection  policy,  management 
audits,  morale  factors,  manager  and  subordinate  Job  know- 
ledge, communications,  and  general  effectiveness  of  super- 
vision. The  American  Hospital  Association  provides  valuable 
guidance  in  organizational  analysis  for  the  discovery  of 
needs  (AHA  offers...,  1959). 

The  manager  and  those  with  whom  he  has  contact  should 
be  utilized  as  Information  sources  for  identifying  problems 
and  needs.   It  is  suggested  the  required  Information  can  be 
obtained  through  the  following  means. 
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The  tralalnR  committee, -A  planning  committee  is 
utilized  to  obtain  vital  information,  as  a  source  of 
assistance  in  program  preparation,  as  a  means  of  developing 
commitment  in  support  of  the  program,  and  as  a  training 
device  for  the  committee  members  themselves.   The  committee 
may  be  composed  of  heads  of  major  departments  with  the 
training  representative  acting  as  staff  specialist,   (For  an 
example  of  training  directors  check  list,  see  U.S,  Civil 
Service  Commission,  1956,  p,  110.)  The  committee's  duties 
are  to  review  training  proposals,  recommend  the  scope  of 
programs  and  the  participants  to  be  included,  and  recommend 
methods  of  program  evaluation. 

Various  members  of  the  committee  may  also  work  on 
preparation  of  questionnaires  and  interviews,  examine  re- 
ports and  other  documents,  and  conduct  analysis  of  manage- 
ment positions. 

Interviews, -Interviews  are  useful  for  obtaining  in- 
formation concerning  the  hospital  and  the  progrsua  partici- 
pants.  Two  types  of  interviews  are  identified. 

In  the  directive  interview,  the  interviewer  asks 
questions  from  a  prepared  list  and  records  the  answers  pro- 
vided by  the  interviewee.  This  allows  for  collection  of 
data  in  a  uniform  manner.  This  technique  may,  however, 
restrict  free  expression,  causing  important  information  to 
bo  overlooked. 
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In  the  nondirective  interview  (see  especially  Eogers, 
1951) »  the  interviewee  is  encouraged  to  talk  about  those 
things  in  the  work  situation  and  about  himself  which  he 
considers  most  important.   This  method,  of  the  two  interview 
techniques,  is  the  most  time  consuming,  and  there  is  the 
possibility  the  interviewee  may  never  freely  express  his 
feelings.   Generally,  the  nondirective  interview  has  proven 
to  be  highly  successful  in  obtaining  desired  information. 

For  both  methods,  an  atmosphere  of  mutual  trust  is 
required.   The  interviewee  must  be  assured  the  information 
provided  will  not  be  identified  with  him  later.   (For  an 
example  of  an  interview  outline  including  elements  of  both 
the  directive  and  nondirective  approach,  see  Argyris,  1956.) 

Questionnaires. -Questionnaires,  as  a  supplementary 
form  of  information  gathering,  can  be  administered  prior  to 
or  subsequent  to  the  interviews.  Questionnaires  should  be 
completed  by  the  prospective  participant  (Argyle,  Gardner, 
and  Cioff,  1957;  U.S.  Public  Health  Service,  196^,  pp.  102- 
103),  his  superior  (Dooher  and  Marquis,  1952,  p.  509;  U.S. 
Public  Health  Service,  196^,  pp.  87-88),  and  his  subordinates 
(Maloney  and  Hinrichs,  1959;  U.S.  Public  Health  Service, 
196^,  pp.  109-110).  Because  of  the  significance  of  patient 
care,  use  of  patient  sxirveys  are  valuable  (Abdellah  and 
Levine,  196''-) ;  It  is  also  suggested  that  those  in  the  hos- 
pital involved  with  patient  care  Ciin  provide  accurate 
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evaluations  of  the  effectiveness  of  patient  care  (Abdellah 
and  Levine,  196^). 

Observation. -Some  organizational  difficulties  are 
often  visible  on  the  sxirface.  Points  to  be  observed  in- 
clude examples  of  lack  of  cooperation  and  personal  friction. 
Difficulties  may  be  found  in  such  areas  as  production  flow, 
communications,  assignment  of  duties,  morale,  or  use  of 
operating  procedures.   Observations  may  be  quite  informal 
or  formal,  such  as  Job  analysis. 

Records, -As  examples,  the  following  records  are  of 
value:  production  reports,  performance  reports,  prograjn 
and  project  plans,  cost  records,  work  measurement  reports, 
organization  studies,  accident  reports,  personnel  statistics, 
and  management  audits.   Of  paramount  importance  are  measure- 
ments of  patient  care. 

Group  meetings, -Managers  who  will  bo  participants  in 
the  training  programs  should  be  brought  together  in  small 
groups  to  discuss  their  problems  and  to  suggest  areas  for 
their  own  training.   (It  can  be  expected  that  a  list  pro- 
vided by  such  a  group  will  approximate  that  obtained  in  the 
Catholic  Hospital  Association  survey  shown  in  Chapter  III.) 

Job  analysis, -7or  each  management  position,  questions 
should  be  asked  as  to  the  objectives,  duties,  methods, 
standards,  skills,  and  knowledge  roquired  (Dooher  and  Marquis, 
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1952,  pp.  415-^4-5;  U.S.  Public  Health  Service,  196^,  pp.  77, 
79). 

Analyzing  information 

Information  collected  should  be  divided  into  major 
categories,  each  reflecting  some  training  need. 

Analysis  should  disclose  problems  and  underlying 
needs,  provide  a  clarification  of  training  objectives, 
indicate  a  basis  for  determining  training  priorities,  pro- 
vide the  guidelines  for  constructing  a  course  of  instruction, 
and  indicate  the  criteria  against  which  training  could  be 
evaluated. 

Final  approval 

The  completed  training  plan  should  be  reviewed  by  the 
training  committee  and  sent  to  top  management  for  final 
approval . 

Presentation  in  final  form  should  include  a  statement 
of  program  objectives,  evidences  of  need  for  training,  list 
of  means  used  to  obtain  information,  estimates  of  cost  and 
time,  a  program  schedule,  the  number  and  type  of  participants 
to  be  included,  a  program  outline,  the  techniques  of  training 
to  be  used,  expected  results,  and  an  outline  of  the  evalua- 
tion plan. 
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The  Management  Development  Program 


Particioants 


It  is  recognized  that  top  management  should  be 
trained  prior  to  training  of  their  subordinate  managers. 
This  provides  top  management's  endorsement  of  the  program, 
guidajice  to  those  top  managers  who  may  later  participate 
as  trainers,  and  knowledge  of  the  information  and  experi- 
ences their  subordinates  will  have  in  their  training.  This 
also  provides  the  basis  for  support  of  subordinate  managers 
when  they  begin  to  apply  their  newly  obtained  knowledge  and 
skill  on  the  Job,   To  obtain  a  class  of  sufficient  size, 
especially  for  smaller  hospitals,  may  require  that  the  ad- 
ministrator and/or  assistant  administrators  attend  Joint 
training  sessions  on  a  regional  basis. 

For  training  the  remainder  of  the  managers  -  depart- 
ment heads  and  lower  -  there  is  some  difference  in  views  as 
to  the  composition  of  a  training  group.   Some  writers  in  the 
field  believe  only  those  with  similar  duties  should  be  brought 
together;  others  that  different  departments  can  be  repre- 
sented so  long  as  all  participants  are  on  the  same  organiza- 
tional level;  still  others  advocate  having  several  management 
levels  included,  but  only  when  participants  are  not  in  the 
same  group  with  their  own  superiors  or  subordinates;  finally, 
some  suggest  the  learner  should  be  in  a  class  with  those 
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with  whom  he  normally  comes  in  contact  on  the  job  -  namely, 
his  superior,  his  subordinates  and  his  peers. 

The  conclusion  drawn  from  this  analysis  is  that  for 
an  introductory,  basic  course  in  management,  a  training 
group  of  those  on  the  same  organizational  level,  and  within 
the  same  department,  might  prove  satisfactory.   However,  it 
appears  most  acceptable  for  various  departments  eind  various 
management  levels  to  be  included  in  one  group.   In  realistic 
terms,  most  hospitals  do  not  have  a  management  group  large 
enough  in  one  area  of  specialization  to  form  a  group  for 
training.   Class  size  typically  is  recommended  at  between 
12  and  20  pcLrticipants.  In  addition,  the  inclusion  of 
multiple  levels  of  management  and  various  departments  meets 
directly  the  problems  of  communication  and  coordination  that 
occur  in  the  actual  hospital  situation,  and  which  have  been 
shown  to  be  the  most  critical  for  organizational  effective- 
ness. 

Trainers 

Effectiveness  of  training  is  dependent  to  a  great 
degree  on  the  quality  of  classroom  leadership  and  instruc- 
tion. 

Ideally,  all  management  training  should  be  provided 
by' top  management.   The  value  of  this  is  that  it  increases 
top  management's  commitment  and  suj-port,  provides  a  group 
of  managers  with  experience  in  group  leadership  which  is 
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usefiil  oa  the  job,  assists  management  in  identifying 
competent  leadership,  increases  the  number  of  individuals 
available  to  conduct  training,  augments  the  likelihood  that 
lower  management  will  accept  and  apply  the  training,  assists 
trainers  in  identifying  the  hospital's  aims  and  alerts  them 
to  problems  that  might  otherwise  be  hidden  from  them,  and 
improves  their  recognition  of  the  value  of  group  problem 
solving,   (For  a  brief  outline  of  an  inservice  training 
program  for  trainers,  see  U.S.  Public  Health  Service,  196^-^ 
p.  38.) 

Utilizing  top  level  managers  as  trainers  is  not  al- 
ways realistic,  however.   They  do  not  always  have  the  time 
required  for  preparation  and  presentation  of  training,  and 
holding  a  management  position  does  not  guarantee  effective- 
ness as  a  trainer.   In  some  topic  areas,  class  trainers  may 
be  reluctant  to  express  their  true  feelings  if  their  superior 
is  leading  the  discussion;  the  manager- trainer  may  not  be 
able  to  cope  with  a  situation  in  which  he  finds  himself 
threatened. 

Where  knowledge  of  leadership  techniques  and  ability 
to  lead  group  discussions  are  of  most  importance,  trainers 
other  than  top  management  may  effectively  present  much  of 
the  naterial.   This  is  especially  true  when  the  trainer  is 
respected  by  the  trainees. 
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The  Catholic  Hospital  Association  provides  a  training 
program  for  hospital  trainers  (V.  I.  Christopher,  Nov.,  1964). 
Hospitals  which  do  not  feel  they   can  support  a  full  time 
training  director  may  choose  to  cooperate  in  sharing  the 
services  of  a  trainer  (for  example,  see  Parrar,  I960).   Out- 
side sources,  as  university  faculty  and  management  consult- 
ants, are  available  to  hospitals.   Such  resources  should  be 
selected  on  the  basis  of  competence  and  effectiveness  of 
presentation.   Such  individuals  can  also  be  utilized  for 
identifying  training  needs  and  designing  the  development 
program. 

For  an  example  of  a  form  for  the  trainer  to  evaluate 
his  classroom  performance,  see  U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission, 
1956|  p.  70.   The  full  time  trainer  should  ideally  possess 
certain  knowledge  and  attitudes  (U.S.  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion, 1956,  p.  107;  Gordon,  1959),  and  should  attempt  to 
continually  develop  himself  professionally  along  these  lines. 

Course  content 

Raphasis  on  particular  areas  of  development  should 
depend  on  results  of  the  training  needs  survey  and  on  the 
level  of  manasement  concerned.  However,  from  previous  study, 
it  has  been  indicated  that  most  of  the  following  topics 
should  bo  included  in  a  comprehensive  program:   subject 
matter  related  to  the  specific  work  performed  and  supervised, 
duties  aad  xrosponsibilities  of  the  manager,  human  relations 
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skills,  employee  traiaing,  management  skills,  communications, 
work  methods,  health  and  safety,  personnel  management, 
information  concerning  hospital  objectives  and  policies,  and 
guidance  for  self. 

References  in  Parts  II  and  III  of  this  study  are 
intended  to  provide  guidance  as  to  desirable  manager  atti- 
tudes to  be  developed,  and  materials  for  classroom  presen- 
tation. 

The  hospital  literature  frequently  provides  articles 
valuable  in  better  understanding  the  hospital  and  personnel, 
and  in  providing  guides  for  training.   The  following  are 
representative  of  the  more  valuable:   the  hospital  in 
general  (Argyris,  1956;  Barnes,  1961;  Bowers,  I960;  Burling, 
Lentz,  and  Wilson,  1956;  Freeman,  Levine,  and  Reeder,  1963; 
Georgopoulos  and  Mann,  1962;  MacEachern,  1957);  administra- 
tion (Anderson  and  Varkov,  1961;  Barnett  and  Pendall,  1957; 
Bugbee,  1961;  Caser,  1958;  Gordon,  1961,  1962;  Griffiths, 
1957;  Gross,  1962;  Hanson,  1961;  MacCown,  1961;  Nelson, 
1962;  Oaklander  and  Fleishman,  1964;  Simonds,  1963;  Stockin 
and  Sheppard,  1965;  Wood,  I960);  departments  (Barrett, 
1963;  Benthem,  1961;  Cox,  I960;  Croumey,  1959;  Sr.  Emmanuel, 
I960;  Gaskill,  1961;  Grant,  1962;  Haskins,  1957;  Killonberg, 
1959;  Pendleton,  1961;  Rosenfeld,  1956;  Schroeder,  1962; 
Showalter,  1957;  Vestal,  1958),  and  interpersonal  relations 
(Hilton,  1957;  Kyle,  1961;  Lovey,  1963;  Rohrer,  1957; 
Saunders,  1958;  Turk,  1963;  Wilson,  1958;  Young,  1961). 
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Appendix  B  contains  outlines  of  management  training 
programs  used  by  hospitals  as  possible  guides  in  designing 
a  program. 

In  addition  to  inservice  classroom  training,  there 
are  a  variety  of  supplementary  management  development 
practices  utilized  by  hospitals,  such  as  university  programs 
(Sr,  Armiger,  I960;  LeRocker  and  Anderson,  1959),  conven- 
tions and  workshops  (Baymiller,  1963),  guest  speakers 
(Pruitt,  1964),  luncheon  meetings  (Bruce,  1965),  and 
individual  reading  programs  (U.S.  Public  Health  Service, 
1964). 

In  Part  V  it  has  been  pointed  out  that  a  total 
management  development  program  is  more  than  classroom  train- 
ing.  Of  considerable  importance  are  the  experiences  the 
manager  has  on  the  job  in  performing  his  organizational 
duties,  ?or  maximum  effectiveness,  this  requires  that  each 
manager  have  a  superior  who  will  provide  assignments  and 
the  necessary  coaching  and  counseling  to  permit  maximum 
personal  growth. 

The  classroom 

The  value  of  classroom  training  is  that  it  permits 
group  instruction,  provides  greater  assurance  that  materials 
and  information  will  be  presented,  provides  a  uniform  means 
of  communicatins  information,  assists  in  building  mutually 
understood  administrative  language,  assists  in  integrating 
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and  unifying  elements  within  the  organization,  provides  for 
common  movement  toward  objectives,  and  aids  in  the  stimula- 
tion  of  an  interchange  of  ideas  and  viewpoints  between 
managers. 

Within  the  classroom  itself,  participants  should  be 
seated  so  that  all  members  face  each  other,  to  encourage  free 
discussion.   This  can  be  accomplished  by  placing  the  trainees 
around  a  table  or  by  arranging  chairs  in  a  circle  or  "U" 
arrangement.   Training  aids  should  be  placed  conveniently 
in  view  of  all  group  members.   The  room  itself  should  be 
attractive,  well  ventilated,  and  with  comfortable  furniture. 

Experience  indicates  that  all  training  sessions, 
whenever  possible,  should  be  held  away  from  the  hospital. 
This  decreases  the  possibility  of  organizational  distrac- 
tions and  increases  the  opportunity  for  social  interaction 
between  participants  going  to  and  from  the  training  area. 

Scheduling 

Training  time  should  be  scheduled  so  that  there  is  a 
minimum  of  interference  v;ith  the  pair ticip ants'  work  activi- 
ties.  Training  should  be  held  during  the  normal  working 
hours  of  the  participants.   Times  should  be  arranged  so 
managers  can  spend  time  with  their  subordinates  both  before 
and  after  tho  training  sessions. 

k   variety  of  time  periods  have  been  advocated,  but 
either  one  and  one-half  or  two  houi^s  is  the  most  commonly 
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supported,  and  appears  to  be  the  most  practical  to  permit 
adequate  time  for  class  discussion,  case  problem  analysis, 
or  role  playing. 

One  or  two  sessions  should  be  held  a  week,  with  a 
minimum  of  one  day  and  a  maximum  of  one  week  between 
sessions.   Although  the  number  of  sessions  should  be 
announced  in  advance,  sufficient  flexibility  should  be 
allov;ed  for  adjustment  to  individual  and  group  development 
and  for  more  thorougli  investigation  than  originally  con- 
templated of  areas  found  to  warrant  it. 

It  is  visualized  that  management  training  sessions, 
in  one  form  or  other,  will  be  a  continuous  activity  of  the 
hospital  as  part  of  an  ongoing  program  of  individual  auad 
organizational  development.   After  initial  trainings,  such 
long  range  programs  would  probably  not  require  the  frequent 
meetings  as  suggested  above. 

Program  announcements 

For  development  of  interest  and  as  the  basis  for  in- 
creased acceptance  of  a  training  program,  it  is  of  importance 
to  keep  prospective  participants  informed  of  progress  as  the 
program  is  developed.  Announcements  should  indicate  the 
nature  of  training,  the  objectives,  the  time  and  schedule  of 
the  sessions,  and  methods  used  in  selecting  participants. 
Bulletin  boards,  hospital  newsletters,  and  reports  at 
regular  Banogoaent  meetings  can  all  be  effectively  utilized. 
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This  is  in  addition  to  the  active  participation  of  some 
managers  _^in  various  activities  related  to  the  development 
of  the  program. 

Training  techniques 

Training  techniques  should  be  chosen  on  the  basis  of 
their  effectiveness  for  teaching  particular  material  and  in 
light  of  the  concepts  of  effective  learning  discussed  in 
Part  IV.   Guidance  in  the  selection  of  techniques  is  found 
in  Part  V.   It  is  to  be  remembered  that  a  variety  of 
approaches  will  undoubtedly  be  the  most  effective.   Each 
technique  tends  to  be  most  effective  in  providing  learning 
experiences  for  particular  knowledge  or  skill  areas.   Also, 
there  tends  to  be  a  value  in  varying  techniques  because  of 
the  interest  stimulated  by  variety.   Because  emphasis  is 
on  individual  development  in  group  situations,  techniques 
which  emphasize  group  interaction  and  analysis  are  the  most 
desirable. 

Classroom  training,  to  be  meaningful,  must  be  re- 
lated to  on-the-job  duties. 

Lesson  plans 

Lesson  plans  for  each  session  should  include  a  state- 
ment of  purpose,  a  list  of  training  aids  and  materials, 
references  used,  methods  of  instruction  selected,  and  an 
outline  of  the  material  to  be  presented.   As  suggested. 
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variations  from  the  intended  outline  may  be  called  for  when 
the  trainer  elects  to  follow  needs  and  interests  of  the 
participants  brought  out  during  the  course  of  the  presenta- 
tion. 

Evaluation  of  Training 

Records 

It  is  of  value  to  keep  a  record  of  the  training 
sessions  including  course  content,  unusual  occurrences, 
member  attendance,  and  a  brief  reviov/  of  the  discussion  and 
problems  raised.   The  report  can  be  used  by  the  trainer  as 
part  of  his  own  evaluation,  and  as  a  basis  for  reporting  to 
the  group  on  its  progress  (Strauss  and  Strauss,  1951). 

Tests 

Tests  may  be  used  to  locate  training  needs  prior  to 
the  beginning  of  the  program,  for  comparison  of  knowledge 
level  before  and  after  training,  for  checking  member 
progress  during  the  course  of  training,  and  for  stimulating 
interest  by  utilizing  tests  as  a  form  of  self  analysis. 

Because  it  is  performance  on  the  job,  not  in  the 
classroom,  that  is  the  real  measure  of  the  manager  and  the 
training,  tests  should  only  be  used  as  a  training  tool. 

No  single  test  is  found  to  be  accepted  v/ith  equal 
enthusiasQ,  Becognizing  that  weaknesses  do  exist  in  the 
tests  available,  certain  guidance  can  be  suggested.  Examples 
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of  tests  to  be  used  are:   manager  oioasureinent  (Argyle, 
Gardner,  and  Cioffi,  1957;  Maloney  and  Hinrichs,  1959;  Rock, 
1952;  Standard  Oil  Company,  1961,  19'33)  ;  employee  attitude 
surveys  (Jones,  1961;  Maryo  and  Lasky,  19^9);  organizations 
(Bales,  1950;  Vessler  and  Richart,  196^);  and  training 
programs  (Buchanan,  19^7;  Koab,  195^;  Stond,  1959;  U.S. 
Public  Health  Service,  196^,  p.  58). 

General  evaluation 

No  evaluation  technique  has  been  developed  to  provide 
complete  objective  proof  of  the  success  of  a  management 
development  program.   Typically,  the  lower  the  level  of 
management  studied,  the  more  queintif iable  the  work  performed 
and  the  more  immediate  the  results  obtained,  the  more 
accurate  measurement  tends  to  be.   The  least  that  can  be 
demanded  for  any  manager  position  is  that  some  measurements 
be  used,  and  that  can  be  applied  in  a  systematic  manner. 

Measurements  should  be  planned  in  advance  of  train- 
ing, related  to  measuring  in  terms  of  the  objectives  de- 
sired, and  provide  for  a  cross-check  between  measuring 
devices.   It  is  difficult  to  state  exactly  the  impact  of 
training  on  any  observed  changes  noted  in  the  organization 
because  of  the  number  of  variables  affecting  organizational 
performance.   Therefore,  results  should  be  viewed  as  esti- 
mates or  trends.   Consideration  must  be  made  for  both  long- 
run  and  short-run  results.   Statistical  measures  can  be 
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utilized  in  some  instances  to  increase  confidence  in  ob- 
served results,   (Suggested  areas  for  and  approaches  of 
measurement  are  provided  in  Appendix  C.) 

A  minimum  measure  is  to  survey  participants  as  to 
their  self  evaluation  of  growth  in  the  training  sessions. 
Other  tests  of  the  participants,  as  well  as  measures  from 
others  with  whom  the  participants  have  contact,  should  be 
made. 

Applying  training  to  the  job 

The  ultimate  measure  of  success  of  the  management 
development  program  is  the  learners  performance  on  the  job. 
Positive  results  are  sought  most  directly  in  general 
improvement  of  the  participants  as  managers,  in  improved 
interdepartmental  functioning,  improved  productivity, 
improved  morale,  improved  communications,  improved  patient 
and  public  satisfactions,  and  the  development  of  an  adequate 
reserve  of  memagement  talent.   For  the  organization  as  a 
whole,  this  means  improved  quality  patient  care. 

Conclusions 

The  hypothesis  on  which  this  study  has  been  based  is 

of  two  parts.   The  first  states: 

G?here  is  one  basic  manager  pattern  of  behavior  that 
is  most  appropriate  for  organizational  effectiveness. 
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It  has  been  concluded  that  leadership  behavior  pat- 
terns similar  to  that  defined  as  democratic  leadership  can 
be  expected  to  be  most  effective  for  all  organizations 
including  hospitals.  Rather  than  an  exact  behavior  pattern, 
however,  the  form  of  leadership  suggested  might  more 
properly  be  described  as  equalitariaji  leadership,  expressing 
a  philosophy,  a  personality  type,  or  a  set  of  attitudes. 
The  leadership,  as  defined,  does  not  specify  a  particular 
way  of  behaving,  but  endorses  behavior  which  is  adaptable 
to,  and  appropriate  to,  specific  situations.   Specifically, 
related  to  the  philosophy  of  management,  this  requires 
recognizing  the  needs  of  subordinates  and  providing  proper 
organizational  structure.   To  this  extent,  the  hypothesis, 
that  there  is  a  "basic"  manager  pattern  of  behavior,  has 
been  accepted. 

The  second  part  of  the  hypothesis  states: 

This  pattern  of  behavior  can  be  learned  through  a 
proper  program  of  management  development. 

It  has  been  concluded  that,  within  limits,  a  pattern 
of  leadership  can  be  learned.   It  has  been  found,  however, 
that  not  only  behaviors  but  attitudes  must  be  learned  to 
satisfy  the  first  part  of  the  hypothesis.   The  learner  must 
be- allowed  to  seek  new  information  in  a  manner  acceptable  to 
him,  but  he  requires  experiences  which  aid  him  in  his  dis- 
covery.  It  is  found  that  these  required  experiences  also 
provide  training  in  specific  skills  of  management. 
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Generally,  it  is  accepted  that  the  hypothesis  has 
been  proved,  but  with  less  exactness  than  might  have  been 
anticipated.   Because  of  this  conclusion,  it  is  not  possible 
to  provide  exact  guidelines,  but  rather  only  general  di- 
rection.  However,  to  the  greatest  extent  the  conclusions 
are  most  acceptable  to  the  philosophy  of  management  which 
encourages  personal  interpretation,  and  anticipates  appropri- 
ate behavior  from  individuals  possessing  adequate  personali- 
ties and  functioning  within  logical  and  well-defined 
guidelines. 
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APPENDIX  A 
THE  HOSPITAL  ADMINISTRATOR'S  CODE  OF  ETHICS 

The  following  is  taken  from  the  "Guiding  Principles" 
for  the  Hospital  Administrator, 

1,  He  will  not  use  his  position  or  influence  for 
selfish  personal  advantages  or  gain  and  will  not 
disparage  the  work  of  his  colleagues, 

2.  As  the  chief  representative  of  the  hospital's 
governing  body  and  often  the  hospital's  spokesman 
in  the  community,  his  conduct  will  at  all  times  be 
dignified  and  exemplary.   His  professional  performance 
will  be  objective  and  fair,  with  the  patients'  best 
interest  as  the  ultimate  consideration. 

5»   111  tiis  relationships  with  personnel  and  staff  he 
will  be  impartial,  tolerant,  fair  and  interested  in 
all  reasonable  means  of  promoting  personnel  morale 
and  welfare,  consistent  with  the  hospital's  best 
interests  and  ability  to  provide  them. 

4,  He  will  encourage,  assist  and  teach  others  the 
principles  and  practice  of  hospital  administration 
to  the  end  that  future  hospital  administrators  may 
be  more  adequately  prepared. 

5.  The  administrator  will  encourage  and  participate, 
to  the  extent  possible,  in  a  broad  educational  pro- 
gram to  assure  the  health  workers  necessary  to  the 
hospital  field. 

6,  He  will  contribute  his  interest,  support  and 
leadership  toward  the  general  improvement  of  the 
community,  with  especial  emphasis  on  health  education 
and  related  causes.  He  will  attempt  to  avoid  involv- 
ing his  hospital  in  partisan  political  issues, 

7.  In  his  relationships  with  the  medical  staff  of  the 
hospital  he  will  support  that  which  is  constructive, 
sound  and  in  the  interests  of  sood  hospital  profes- 
sional practice.  He  will  resijjt  and  oppose  that  which 
is,  in  his  Judgment,  harmful,  destructive  or  unwise. 
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8,  He  will  seek  constantly  to  improve  his  professional 
knowledge  and  skill  and  will  accept  counsel  and  guid- 
ance. 

9.  Recognizing  that  his  is  a  position  of  public  trust, 
he  will,  v/ithin  the  limitations  imposed  by  good  judg- 
ment, legal  considerations,  and  his  hospital  charter 
respect  the  rights,  privileges  and  beliefs  of  others' 
regardless  of  race,  color  or  creed.   He  will  keep  confi- 
dential whatever  he  may  learn  respecting  the  private 
affairs  or  character  of  patients  and  their  families, 
physicians  and  others  with  whom  he  is  associated  in  the 
hospital.   When  his  administrative  duties  bring  him  into 
conflict  with  any  request  of  society  or  belief,  he  will 
deal  with  the  situation  with  the  greatest  consideration, 
courtesy  and  respect  for  the  individual. 

10.   He  will  exemplify  the  Golden  Rule  in  his  thinking, 
action  and  conduct. 


Source:   Adapted  from  American  Hospital  Association 
and  American  College  of  Hospital  Administrators.   Code  of 
Ethics.   Chicago:   The  Assn.,  1958. 
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APPENDIX  B 

TRAINING  PROGRAM  OUTLINES 

Appendix  lb;   Management  improvement  training:   Catholic 
Hospital  Association, 

Members;   All  levels  of  management,  starting  at  the  top, 
with  one  level  at  a  time.   Eight  to  twelve  members  per  class, 

Methods  of  instruction;   Taped  lecture,  class  discussion 
based  on  quesoion  outline.   One  to  two  sessions  a  week  with 
no  less  than  two  nor  no  more  than  seven  days  between 
sessions.   One  and  one-half  to  two  hours  per  session. 

Content: 

1.  An  introduction  to  management  and  the  management 
improvement  process, 

2.  Group  process  for  hospital  supervisors. 

3.  Improving  communication  through  listening. 

4.  Management  principles  for  the  supervisor, 

5.  Job  analysis  as  a  supervisor's  tool. 

Additional  contemplated  content; 

1,  Management  problem  solving, 

2,  The  supervisor's  role  in  financial  management. 

3,  The  supervisor  applies  work  simplification  and 
method  improvement, 

^,  The  supervisor  as  a  trainer. 


Source :   Christopher,  W.  I.   Project  1997  -  training 
needs  for  hospital  supervisors.   St,  Louis,  Missouri: 
Catholic  Hospital  Assn,  (Mimeo.) 
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Appendix  2b;   Supervisory  development  progran:   St,  Vincent's 
Hospital ,  New  York. 

Aims; 

1.  To  increase  each  individual's  understanding  of  him- 
self, both  as  a  person  and  as  a  supervisor, 

a.  It  was  hoped  that  each  supervisor  would  be  able 
to  see  himself  more  objectively  as  he  compared  his 
attitudes  with  chose  of  other  supervisors  and  as 
his  handling  of  employees  was  discussed  by  others 
in  the  group. 

b.  As  each  individual  discussed  what  he  considered 
to  be  good  management  policies,  that  is,  how  he 
likes  to  be  treated,  be  would  be  better  able  to 
understand  how  his  methods  affect  workers  whom  he 
supervises. 

c.  Each  supervisor  would  be  reoriented  regarding 
his  position  in  the  total  hospital  structure,  with 
emphasis  on  how  his  work  ultimately  relates  to 
patient  care. 

2.  To  improve  upward  and  downward  communication, 

3.  To  improve  attitudes  through  group  discussion. 

Members:   Bach  group  was  deliberately  constructed  to  include 
supervisors  from  various  departments  of  the  hospital.   It 
was  hoped  that  improved  cooperation  between  departments 
would  result  from;   this  mixing  of  groups;  a  mutual  discus- 
sion of  problems;  an  awareness  of  the  difficulties  faced  by 
each  department;  and  an  opportunity  to  become  acquainted 
with  supervisors  from  other  departments  on  a  more  personal 
basis,   Fifteen  per  class. 

Methods  of  instruction;   The  conference  technique  of  group 
discussion  was  the  method  selected  for  training.   Attitudes 
and  behavior  change  more  readily  when  people  can  participate, 
exchange  ideas,  and  get  the  impressions  of  others,  than  when 
a  straight  lecture  is  used.   Factual  material  seemed  less 
important  than  new  insights  into  supervisor-employee  rela- 
tionships, the  development  of  new  attitudes,  and  the  improved 
skill  in  fulfilling  one's  role  as  a  supervisor. 

The  program  was  conducted  in  sixteen  weekly  meetings 

of  on©  hour  each. 
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Session  1:  Administration  of  psychological  tests  for 
research  purposes:  The  Vonderlic  Personnel  Test;  How 
Supervise? 

Sessions  2-10:   Human  relations. 

Sessions  11-14-:   Organization  and  management. 

Session  15:   Communications, 

Session  16:   Brainstorming. 

How  Supervise?  Test  A. 

Discussion:   "How  would  you  have  arranged 
the  classes  if  you  had  planned  the 
program?"   "What  would  have  made  these 
sessions  more  beneficial  for  potential 
supervisors?"   "How  has  this  course 
affected  you?"   "What  else  can  we  offer 
you  in  a  development  prograja?" 


Source:   U.S.  Public  Health  Service,  U.S.  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.   Hospital  Personnel, 
Div.  of  Hosp,  and  Med.  Facilities.   Washington,  D.C.:   U.S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  ISo^l-,  Pp.  37-58. 
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Appendix  3b :   KanageaGnt  workshop :   The  Memorial  Hospital 
of  Long  Beach  (California) 

Phase  1;  ■• 

Members:   Department  heads  and  supervisors  with  little 
or  no  foraal  training  in  management  or  supervisory 
processes.   Fifteen  to  twenty-two  members  per  class. 

Methods  of  instruction:  Discussion,  lecture,  films, 
case  studies,  ajid  individual  problem  solving  pro- 
ject (such  as,  scheduling,  work  distribution,  or. 
human  relations). 

Ten  to  twelve  sessions  of  two  hours  each. 

Phase  2: 

Four  to  six  weekly  sessions  of  two  hours  each. 

Content:  Specific  topics  on  a  more  intensive  basis. 
Such  as : 

1,  Departmental  orientation  and  job  induction  for 
new  employees, 

2,  Performance  appraisal  interviewing. 

3,  Budget  seminars, 

4,  Methods  improvements. 

Phase  3: 

Trainers:   Director  of  training  and  selected  administra- 
tive and  staff  personnel. 

Content: 

Session  1:  The  managerial  process;  objectives  to 
results, 

a.  What  and  who  is  a  manager? 

b.  Sorting  out  management  functions. 

c.  Goals  and  objectives. 

d.  Communications  and  the  manager. 

Session  2:   Memorial's  organization;  financial 
structure. 

a.  What  and  who  is  Memorial  Hospital? 

b.  Hole  of  the  board,  medical  staff,  and 
adntnietration. 
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c.  Cash  position;  past,  present  and  future 
financing. 

d,  Coaimunications  within  the  organization. 

Session  3:   Leadership  problems. 

a.  V.'hat  is  leadership? 

b.  What  do  employees  expect  from  leaders? 

c.  What  makes  leadership  ineffective? 

d.  Leadership  and  communication. 

Session  ^:  Leadership  styles. 

a.  Is  there  a  best  way? 

b.  Strengths  and  weaknesses  of  various  approaches, 

c.  Adaptiveness  versus  consistency. 

d.  How  styles  are  communicated. 

Session  5:   Motivation  and  morale, 

a.  Myths  about  motivation  and  morale, 

b.  Realistic  measures  of  morale, 

c.  Individual  versus  group  motivation, 

d.  Effects  of  communication. 

Session  6:   Developing  the  work  force.   A,  Selection 
and  appraisal, 

a.  The  manager's  role  in  selection, 

b.  The  manager's  role  in  appraisal, 

c.  How  to  create  problems  in  one  easy  lesson, 

d.  The  need  for  realistic  communication  with 
employees. 

Session  7:  Developing  the  work  force.  B.  Job 
induction  and  training. 

a.  The  importance  of  departmental  orientation. 

b.  Techniques  of  on-the-job  training, 

c.  The  need  for  job  induction  manuals, 

d.  Communication  and  follow-up. 

Session  8:  Problems  of  delegation, 

a.  Vhy  delegate? 

b.  To  whom  and  what  do  we  delegate, 

c.  Barriers  to  effective  delegation. 

d.  The  importance  of  clear  communication. 
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Session  9:   Discipline  and  standards. 


a.  The  real  meaning  of  discipline. 

»  b.  When,  where,  and  how. 

c.  Poraial  discipline  versus  informal  correction. 

d.  Communicating  values  and  standards. 

Session  10:   Innovation  and  management  methods 
improvement. 

a.  The  need  for  innovation. 

b.  The  real  security. 

c.  Planned  progress. 

d.  Communicating  change. 

Session  11:   Summary  session. 


Source;   Letter  to  L,  R.  Jordan,  Director,  Teaching 
Hospital  and  Clinics,  J.  Hillis  Miller  Health  Center, 
University  of  Florida,  from  H.  K.  Gatzke,  Director  of  Train- 
ing, The  Memorial  Hospital,  Long  Beach,  California,  dated 
May  18,  1965. 
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Appendix  ^h ;   Management  development:   Fort  Sanders  Presby- 
terian  Hospital,  Knoxville,  Tennessee. 

Sixteen  weekly  sessions  of  one  and  one-quarter  hours  each. 

Content  sources;   American  Hospital  Association  and  Ameri- 
can  Management  Association  literature. 

Prior  to  the  training  program,  an  analysis  was  made 

of  the  hospital's  organization  and  management. 

Content; 

Session  1;   Review  and  discussion  of  hospital  poli- 
cies. 

Subsequent  sessions  included  the  following  topics: 

1.  Definition  and  composition  of  hospitals. 

2.  History  of  hospitals. 

3.  Hospitals  as  business  institutions. 
^,  Leadership, 

5,  Planning. 

6,  Coordination. 

7,  Communication, 

8,  Control. 

9«  Human  relations, 

10,  Authority.  ^ 

11,  Responsibility, 

12,  Accountability, 

15.  Work  systems  analysis, 

1A-,  Theory  of  budgeting, 

15,  Management  of  objectives, 

16,  Applications  of  automation  and  data  processing, 

17,  Elements  of  organization. 

18,  Utilization  of  factors  of  production. 


Source;  Kulpan,  J.  N,  Maaiagemont  development  in 
practice.  South,  Eosps,  51:'*-0-^2  Feb,  1963. 
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Appendix  ^b;   Management  development:   Sharon  (Pennsylvania) 
General  Hospital . 

Departmeat  Heads ; 

Conferences  held  weekly: 

Two  meetings  per  month  as  routine  department  head 

meetings  for  communicating  plans,  handling  prob- 
lems of  change,  and  exchanging  information. 

Two  meetings  per  month  for  management  development: 

Supplement  class  presentations  with  case  prob- 
lems and  readings  in  management  journals. 

One-third  of  the  sessions  for  conceptual  prob- 
lems, as:   motivation,  employee  incentives,  the 
nature  of  man,  organization,  and  delegation. 

One-third  of  the  sessions  for  specific  leader- 
ship skills,  as:   conference  leadership  tech- 
niques, managing  staffing  problems,  improving 
morale,  increasing  job  satisfaction,  and  methods 
of  discipline. 

One-third  of  the  sessions  for  reviews  of  hos- 
pital practices  and  policies. 

Content  of  management  development  program: 

1,  Importance  of  supervisory  training, 

2,  Establishing  training  needs. 

3,  Motivation. 

^»  Principles  of  learning, 

5.  Pour  step  method  of  instruction, 

6.  Workshop  on  four  step  method. 

7.  Human  relations  problems  -  role  playing. 

8.  Orientation  of  new  employees. 

9.  Teeun  nursing  presentation. 

10,  Communications, 

11,  Pharmacy  orientation, 

12,  Maintenance  orientation, 
15.  I-ray  orientation, 

1^,  Surgery  orientation, 

15.  Ajaesthesia  orientation. 

X6«  Nursing  education  orientation. 

17*  Laboratory  orientation. 

18.  Physical  therapy  orientation. 

X9»  Couatmications  -  film  "More  than  Words." 
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20.  Counseling  eaployees. 

21.  Vacation  policies  review. 

22.  Sick  leave,  holidays,  and  workman's  compen- 
sation review. 

23.  Grievance  procedure  review. 

2'<-.  ■  ?ire  safety  -  film  "They  Called  it  Fire- 
proof." 

25.  Employee  performance  evaluation  interview  - 
role  playing. 

26,  Disaster  plan  review. 


Middle  management : 
Content: 


1,  Basic  supervision. 

2,  Charting  the  organization. 

3,  Organization  charting  -  workshop. 
^.  Delegation. 


Source;   Letter  to  L.  R.  Jordan,  Director,  Teaching 
Hospital  and  Clinics,  J.  Hillis  Miller  Health  Center, 
University  of  Florida,  from  E.  J.  O'Meara,  Administrator, 
Sharon  (Pennsylvania)  General  Hospital,  dated  May  10,  1965. 
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Appendix  6b;   Psychology  conferences,  St.  Vincent's  Hospital, 
New  York, 

Members ;  '  Fifteen  dietary  department  managers, 

Method  of  preparation;   An  attempt  was  made  to  develop 
interest  in  tne  program  by  printing  articles  in  the  hospital 
organ  on  such  subjects  as:   people  are  different,  self 
respect  and  emotional  illness,  authority  and  interpersonal 
relations,  the  unconscious  in  human  behavior,  total 
personality  of  the  patient,  and  human  relations,  and  preju- 
dice. 

Methods  of  presentation;   Class  discussion,  case  problems, 
role  playing,  and  recording  of  training  exercises. 

Twelve  weekly  meetings  of  ninety  minutes  each. 

Faculty;   From  a  university  psychology  department. 

No  rigid  outline  was  prepared  in  advance,  but  the  general 
intent  was  to  present  information  on  human  relations. 

Content; 

Session  1 t 

1,  Introduction  to  training  in  human  relations. 
Outline  general  procedures  to  be  followed.   Empha- 
sis on  the  responsibility  of  the  leader  in  develop- 
ing his  subordinates.   Ask  all  members  to  be  open 
minded  and  respectful  of  the  opinions  of  all 
participants. 

2,  Results  of  a  pretraining  evaluation  form  used 
to  determine  present  status  of  relationships  be- 
tween participants  and  their  superiors. 

5.   Role  playing  was  introduced  in  either  the  first, 
second,  or  third  meetings,  depending  on  the  groups. 

Session  2: 

Achieving  emotional  insight  -  continuation  of 
session  1. 

Session  J: 

1,  Interdependence  of  people. 

2,  Dignity  of  the  individual. 
5,  Bights  and  duties, 

A-,  ffeed  for  recognition. 

5.  Proservation  of  self  esteem, 

6.  ^eod  for  advancement. 
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Session  ^: 

1,  Assuming  problelns  of  interpersonal  relations 
are  due  to  misunderstandings, 

2,  Need  for  looking  at  causes  and  sources  of 

misunderstanding. 

Session  5- 

1,  Dynamic  evaluation  of  leadership. 

2,  Need  for  respect. 

Session  6: 

1,  Authority,  command,  and  obedience, 

2,  Superior-subordinate  relations. 

3,  Emotional  security  through  approval, 
^,  Discipline  and  rewards, 

5.   Need  for  independence. 

Session  7: 

1.  Causes  of  behavior  and  individual  differences, 

2,  Problem  analysis, 
5.   Intelligence, 

^,   Selection;  placement. 

5.  Cultural  differences, 

6,  Bases  of  bias  and  prejudice. 

Session  8: 

1,  Personality  and  its  development, 

2,  Bestatement  of  the  goals  of  the  training  program. 

Session  9: 

1,  Behavior  results  of  various  motives. and  emotions, 

2,  Motivation  and  emotions. 

Session  10: 

Defense  mechanisms. 
Sessions  11  and  12 t 

1,  Interviewing  and  counselling. 

2,  Us©  of  discussion,  tape  recorder,  and  role 
pi ay ins. 

3,  Bnphasis  on  being  permissive. 


Sourcot"  Coville,  V.  J.  Psychology  conferences  re-make 
dopartnon-cs.  Eosp,  Prog.  36:78-80  Jul  1955;  92-9^  Aug  1955; 
90-92  8opt  1955;.  96-99  Oct  1955. 
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APPENDIX  C 
EVALUATION  OF  MANAGEMENT  TRAINING 
Incourse  evaluation  of  progress 

Look  for: 

Increased  knowledge. 
Acquired  skills. 
Changes  in  expressed  attitudes. 
Indications  of  interest. 
Degree  of  participation. 
Acceptance  of  training  given. 

Approaches: 

Equivalent  forms  of  the  same  test  before  and  after 
training. 

End  of  training  test  based  on  course  content  material, 

Attitude  questionnaire  before  and  after  training. 

Questionnaire  at  end  of  course  asking  for  partici- 
pants' appraisal  of  the  course. 

Attendance  record. 

Amount  of  participation. 

Extent  to  which  trainees  bring  in  questions  and 
problems. 

Trainee-observer  at  each  session  to  report  on  group 
effectiveness. 

Reports  hj   the  training  director. 

Reports  of  outside  observers. 

Interviews  with  trainees'  superiors  about  changes 
in  behavior. 

Direct  observation  after  training. 

Listening  to  trainees. 

Positive  indicators: 

Significamtly  higher  test  scores  at  the  end  of 

training. 
Good  performance  on  information  test, 
■  ■  Expressed  favorable  view  of  course. 
Good  attendance. 
Participation  in  discussions  by  all  leajrners  which 

Is  intense,  thoughtful. 
Trainees  bring  in  real  problems  that  are  important 

to  them. 
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Initial  indifference  to  training  changing  to  strong 

iterest  and  enthusiasm  during  the  course  of  the 

program. 
Trainees  indicating  their  superiors  need  the  training. 
Favorable  reports  from  participants,  observers, 

superiors. 
Observations  that  trainees  are  applying  what  is 

learned  in  class  to  their  jobs. 


Impact  of  training  on  the  job 

Look  for: 

Transfer  of  instruction  into  chamged  behavior  and 

attitudes  on  the  job. 
Extent  and  duration  of  such  changes. 
Whether  changes  are  positive,  contribute  to 

efficiency,  production,  and  employee  satisfaction. 
Progress  toward  meeting  training  objectives. 

Approaches : 

Asking  trainees  at  periodic  intervals  following 

training  whether  they  have  benefited. 
Completion  of  questionnaires  at  intervals  after 

training. 
Interviews  or  questionnaires  to  obtain  concrete 

illustrations  of  behavior  or  attitude  changes 

by  reporting  specific  incidents. 
Attitude  surveys. 
Ask  trainees'  subordinates  whether  there  have  been 

any  changes  in  their  superiors,  with  specific 

instances  of  change. 
Superiors  of  trainees  are  asked  for  evidences  of 

change , 
Post  training  meetings  with  trainees  to  review 

progress. 
Direct  observation  of  participants  on  the  job. 
Analysis  of  records,  such  as  turnover,  grievances, 

production,  waste,  patient  complaints,  training 

tine  of  employees,  etc. 
Beview  of  merit  ratings, 
Comparioon  of  those  receiving  training  with  those 

who  have  not,  no  production,  cooperation,  etc. 
Job  neasurement  techniques, 
Hoviow  of  performance  standEirds, 
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Refer  to  "need  units"  developed  during  initial 
need  survey  to  see  if  they  are  still  present, 
have  been  reduced,  or  have  been  solved. 


Source;   U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission.   Training 
the  Supervisor.   Personnel  Series  No.  ^r.      Washington,  D.C.: 
U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  1956.  Pp.  100-10^. 
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